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Introduction 


Gramsct’s status as a canonical figure within the tradition of Western 
Marxism often has led to an overly schematic reading of his work. 
Gramsci has been credited with the formulation of a strategy for 
communist parties operating within the developed States of the West 
that was both revolutionary and democratic. As such, his ideas have 
appeared to offer a radical alternative to social democracy on the one 
hand and the autocratic party bureaucracies of the countries of ‘actu¬ 
ally existing socialism’ on the other. This view drew support from 
and provided legitimacy for the Eurocommunist movement of the 
IQ70S and early 1980s, especially its chief protagonist - the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI)- The largest communist party outside the 
Soviet bloc, its historic links with Gramsci, who was promoted 
throughout this period as the PCFs chief ideological inspiration, 
greatly strengthened the credibility and prestige of the Euro- 
Gramsdan thesis. However, in the aftermath of the coUapse of Com¬ 
munism in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union, this thesis 
has lost its allure. Many if not most of the main proponents of Euro- 
communism have ended up disavowing Manasm altogether, with 
even the PCI abandoning its Communist past and transforming itself 
into the Party of the Democratic I^ft. Thus, paradoxically this 
attempt to stress Gramsci’s relevance has ended up by seeming to 
deprive him of any contemporary interest at all. 

Fortunately, this negative judgement need apply only to one school 
of interpretation of his thought. Whilst the Eurocommunist view of 
Gramsd contained a kernel of truth, it also distorted central aspects 
of his thinking. In spite of Gramsci’s deep commitment to the unity 
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of theory' and practice, this reading of Ms writings divorced the first 
from the second and applied his ideas to events and movements which 
he neither knew nor could have anticipated, I'he original context of 
the crisis of liberal democracies at the end of the First World War^ 
the Russian Revolution and the rise of Fascism was exchanged for 
the very different world that emerged from the Second World War, 
Above all, the distinctively Italian dimension of his ideas became lost 
from sight. There was always a certain incongruity about the fact that 
the supposed champion of a revised Marxism suited to the advanced 
economics and political systems of the West came from a peripheral 
region of one of the West’s least industrialized nations and most 
fragile liberal democracies. One of the advantages of approaching 
Gramsci through the pre-prison writings rather than the Prison Note¬ 
books is that the original intent and frame of reference of his ideas 
are harder to avoid. For most of the key concepts of the Notebooks 
can be found in the early texts, as this collection amply demonstrates. 
In particular, the emphasis on what Gramsci came to call ‘hegemony’ 
or ideological power, which forms the most distinttive feature of his 
Marxism, figures implicitly throughout his analysis of the contempor¬ 
ary Italian State and his views on the organization of the fledgling 
Communist Party of Italy (PCdi), as it was then known. Seen within 
this Italian context, however, such characteristic Gramscian themes 
as the relative autonomy of political from economic strug^e, and 
the role of will and education in the formation of a revolutionary 
consciousness, take on a rather different significance from that attrib¬ 
uted to them by much of the traditional scholarship. Instead of pro¬ 
viding the basis for a Marxist strategy suited to advanced capitalism, 
they can be seen to refer to the rather different problems posed by 
a somewhat earlier stage of development of the modem nation State, 
Bom in Ales, Sardinia on 22 Januaty 1891, Gramsci was able to 
reflect on the failings of the Italian State from an early age. Owing 
to its peripheral status, Sardinia shared the lot of southern Italy as 
an economically and politically marginalized region. Throughout his 
writings, Gramsci displayed a mixture of profound affection for the 
traditions and culture of his native region mixed with outrage against 
the injustices and chronic poverty that characterized the life of the 
majority of its inhabitants. However, Gramsci never fell into the sen* 
dmentalism that frequently marks provincial nationalism. A hunch¬ 
back, probably as a result of contracting Pott’s disease, he suffered 
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from the local superstition towards any one or thing that was differ¬ 
ent, and often feh rejected as a consequence. He appreciated at first 
hand, therefore^ the narrowmindedness that sometimes characterizes 
folk cultures* His political education began early when his father, a 
local government official, fell victim to the endemic corruption of 
Italian political life* Having aligned himself with the losing faction in 
the i8q7 election^ Francesco Gramsci was suspended from his post 
in the registraiy' office and subsequently charged with embezzling 
electoral funds and sentenced to five years’ imprisormient. The fin“ 
anctal difficulties this caused the Gramsci family forced the eleven- 
year-old Antonio temporarily to suspend his school studies and work 
in an office until, three years later, his parents could afford to send 
him to secondary school in the Sardinian capital of Cagliari. Here 
he lived with his elder brother Gennaro, who was an active member 
of the Italian Socialist Party (PSI) and introduced Antonio to socialist 
literature and circles. At this time, however, Sardinianism was more 
important to him than socialism and the most significant influences 
on him were the writers grouped around the Florentine journal La 
Voce. 

The editor of this remarkable review, Giuseppe Prezzolini, had 
gathered together a highly diverse set of contributors linked largely 
by a common dissatisfaction with contemporary Italy They felt Italian 
unification had been doubly incomplete- First, there were the cultural 
and economic divisions existing between both the different regions 
of the peninsula, particularly the developing north and the under¬ 
developed south, and the educated classes and the unschooled 
masses. Second, and largely as a result of these differences, there 
was the tension between ‘legal’ Italy, the set of liberal institutions 
resulting from political unification, and TeaF Italy, the fragmented 
social reality of divergent regional traditions, economic attainment 
and polarised classes* Both these problems were epitomized in the 
‘southern question’, to which fas Ciramsci later recalled) La Voce 
devoted a special issue on i6 March 1911. Unification was held to 
have subordinated the south politically, economically and culturally 
to the needs of the north in ways that had merely served to exacerbate 
the region’s relative backwardness and suppress its distinctiveness. 
In particular, they argued that the centralized political s>^tem of the 
new State had given rise to a ‘transformist’ politics based on patron¬ 
age and compromise between local elites and clienteles* These groups 
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eifectively blocked any reform of the social and economic inequities 
from which they derived their power and hindered the involvement of 
the masses in political life, who vented their frustradcm in widespread 
lawlessness and brigandage. 

The chief goal of the vomni was to integrate Italy socially and 
culturally as well as politically in ways that built upon rather than 
suffocated the nation's regional strengths and popular energies. Their 
views of this common aspiration differed widely, however. Although 
Prezzolini had recently come under the influence of the Italian ideal¬ 
ist philosopher Benedetto Croce, who also helped the journal finan¬ 
cially, the contributors were an eclectic bunch, ranging from the elitist 
proto-futurism of Giovanni Papini to the democratic positivism and 
free trade arguments of the southern specialist Gaetano Salvemini. 
Much of this eclec deism fed into Gramsci's later Marxism and is 
particularly in evidence in the articles in the first section of this 
selection. He took from Prezzolini an appreciation of the political 
and educative role of culture, from Croce a concent with the role of 
human will in the fashioning of history, from Papini a certain icono- 
clasm, and from Salvemini a respect for the detailed empirical ana¬ 
lysis of problems and a profound understanding of the links between 
the transformist political system, the import tariffs protecting certain 
landed and industrial interests, and the social and ijconomic decline 
of the south. From the movement as a whole, he took the desire to 
build a new State commanding the active allegiance of all sections 
of Italian society. 

Although Gramsci was sympathetic to socialism, it took some time 
before he incorporated these Vocean elements into a distinctively 
Marxist and socialist perspective. In 19 ii he won a scholarship to 
the University of Turin. At first he was alienated by this proletarian 
city, identifying it with the industrial north's subjugation of the pre¬ 
dominantly agrarian south, Angelo 'I'asca and his fellow Sardinian 
Palmiro Togliatti, who were also students in Turin and through 
whose friendship he became active in the PS I, both described him 
as still being more of a Sardinian nationalist than a socialist at this 
time. His Sardinianism even carried into his studies, as Gramsci 
became interested in the prospect of working on Sard dialects with 
the pioneering socio-linguist Matteo Bartoli. Significantly, he over¬ 
came this slight antipathy to socialism only when, returning to Sardi¬ 
nia for the elections of igi^y he began to see how socialist politics 
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was capable of linking the concerns of northern workers and southern 
peasants. In the first elections held under near universal franchise^ 
the local landowners had been unable to secure their vote without 
the collaboration of the mainland power brokers. Gramsci quickly 
appreciated that the socialists offered the most effective counter to 
this strategy and participated actively in the PSl campaign * signing 
the pro-south anti-protectionist petition that they supported and that 
was later published in La Voce. On returning to Turin, he joined the 
Party. 

His newly acquired socialist principles mixed with rather than 
replaced his earlier Vocean allegiances. Moreover, the two were not 
entirely compatible. For example, one of his first initiatives within 
the local Party was to sponsor the adoption of Gaetano Salvemini, a 
frequent critic of the PSI, as a parliamentary candidate for one of the 
Turin electoral districts as an act of solidarity between the northern 
proletariat and the southern peasants. Salvemini turned down the 
offer, so the plan was never attempted, but it would almost certainly 
have generated a conflict with the national Party had it been imple¬ 
mented. The potential tension between Gramsci’s Voceanism and 
his socialism is similarly erident in the first article he published in a 
national newspaper, on 'An Active and Functional Neutrality'. The 
PST had been one of the few socialist parties successfully to maintain 
the Second Internationars opposition to worker participation in an 
‘imperialist’ war after the outbreak of hostilities in 1914. Gramsci’s 
piece developed out of an editorial in the Party journal Avantt! b) 
Mussolini, then a leader of the maximalist wing of the PSI, who had 
cast the case for intervention in a new revolutionary light. Responding 
to the rebuttal of this argument by his comrade Angelo Tasca, Gram- 
sci contended that ‘absolute neutrality’ risked degenerating into mere 
passivity. Such an attitude could not satisfy 'revolutionaries who con¬ 
ceive of history as the creation of their own spirit, made up of an 
uninterrupted series of lightning raids on the other active and passive 
forces in society, in an attempt to create the most favourable condi¬ 
tions possible for the ftnal raid (the revolution)’ (p 5). Now that the 
war was engaged, the Party had to be ready to exploit the revolution¬ 
ary possibilities that might present themselves in this new situation. 
Like Mussolini, Gramsci shrewdly recognized the weakening of the 
liberal State and opportunities for mass mobilization likely to arise 
from intervention. 
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A number of points of Gmmsci’s analysis are worth underlining, ibr 
they reveal how early on some of the key themes of his ±oughi emerged. 
First, the article illustrates Gramsci’s independence of mind. ^Inter¬ 
ventionism^ was one of the major heresies of the PS I, particularly 
amongst those on the left of the Party, and Mussolini was uidmately 
expelled for this reason. It was characteristic of Gramsci that he did not 
falter from holding unpopular positions. Second, equally heretical was 
his emphasis on the role of ideas and the human will - a view that led 
to him being accused of Voluntarism^ at the 1917 PSl conference in 
Florence. The rcvolutionaiy wing of the Party typically adopted a more 
Orthodox' Marxism that stressed the internal dynamics of the historical 
process and the necessary' collapse of capitalism under its own contra¬ 
dictions, Gramsci, in contrast, argued that such vulgar versions of his¬ 
torical materialism encouraged an attitude of submission to the pre¬ 
vailing economic and political system, noting that reformists also 
generally embraced a vulgar positivism. Third, and as a corollaiy' of his 
more idealist Marxism, he stressed the need to educate and organize 
the collective will of the masses, preparing them for the coming revolu¬ 
tion through the dissemination of new values that gave them a critical 
purchase on their current situation and galvanized them to action. 
Fourth, he linked the achievement of the revolutionary goal with the 
creation of a new type of State. Indeed, he described the Party as a 
State in potentia which is gradually maturing; a rival to the bourgeois 
State, which is seeking, through its daily struggle with this enemy, and 
through the development of its owm internal dialectic, to create the 
organs it needs to overcome and absorb its opponent’ (p. 4)- E^^n at 
this early stage, Gramsci had begun to formulate what was to become 
one of his most distinctive doctrines - the strategy of preparing for the 
revolutionary seizure of power by building a counter-State within the 
structures of civil society via a plethora of Party run organizations. 
Finally, although Gramsci embraced the cause of international social¬ 
ism, he insisted that the PSI must remain at present relatively Auto¬ 
nomous’. In the medium term, the Party had to concentrate on those 
special circumstances of the lulian situation that determined its ^par¬ 
ticular y national characteristics’ and committed the Party ho assuming 
a specific function, a particular responsibility in Italian life (p. 4). This 
insistence on the italian road to socialism’ followed on from his undog- 
matic Marxism, which rejected the schematic generalizations of ortho¬ 
dox Marxists and allowed him to comprehend the peculiarities of the 
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Italian State. Gramsci elaborated all these points as his thought 
matured. 

Ill-health and growing political commitments led (jramsci to break 
off his studies in igis, and he began to devote himself full time to 
journalism for the socialist press - one of the traditional routes to 
advancement within the PSI. His writing was incredibly varied^ 
ranging from drama and general cultural criticism tcf commentary on 
daily local, national and international events. The outbreak of the 
Russian revolution in February 1917 gave a tremendous stimulus 
to his thinking. He regarded it as confirming his anti-deterministic 
interpretation of Marxism, revealing the ‘real and undying Marxist 
thought’ to be that which ‘continues the tradition of German and 
Italian idealism’ and was uncontaminated ‘by positivist and naturalist 
incrustations’ that often sullied Marx’s own writings. For it was ‘a 
revolution against Karl Marx’s Capital', that showed ‘the canons of 
historical materialism are not as iron-cl ad as ... it has been thought’ 
(p, 40). Far from occurring as part of the natural process of social 
evolution, as the positivist interpreters of Marx claimed it would, he 
argued that the revolution had sprung from the organization of the 
people’s will and social consciousness to a sufficient level to be able 
to take advantage of the revolutionary opportunity when it had arisen. 
It is important to note that Gramsci’s position was not quite so volun¬ 
tarist as it first appears. He was not denying that revolution could 
occur only under the right structural conditions, merely that these in 
themselves were insufficient to bring about social and political 
change. For revolution to occur, it was necessary both to know these 
conditions and to have the capacity to exploit their potential. Eco¬ 
nomic facts constrained but did not mechamcally determine politics, 
it was necessary for people ‘to understand . *. and to assess them, 
and to control them with their will, until this collective will becomes 
the driving force of the economy, the force which shapes reality 

itself’ (p. 40). 

The education and cultural preparation of the proleUriat played a 
correspondingly central role in Gramsci’s thinking. As he put it in a 
famous article on ‘Socialism and Culture’, ‘every revolution has been 
preceded by a long process of intense critical activity, of new cultural 
insight and the spread of ideas through groups of men initially resist¬ 
ant to them’ (p, 10), The State education system served the mass of 
people extremely badly, with Italy having some of the highest illiteracy 
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rates in Europe - rising to as much as 70 per cent in parts of the 
south. However, Gramsci was not greatly impressed by the attempts 
of the labour movement to remedy this through organizations such 
as the Popular Universities. He believed that these bodies failed to 
relate the knowledge they imparted to the needs and practical con¬ 
cerns of the workers. Culture, in Gramsci^s view, entailed much more 
than the mere acquisition of esoteric information. It involved self- 
knowledge and with it self-mastery: *the attainment of a higher 
awareness, through which we can come to understand our value and 
place within history, our proper function in life, our rights and duties’ 
(pp. 9-10). In accord with his reinterpretation of Marxism, Gramsci 
saw education as enabling the masses to take conscious control of the 
forces moulding their lives and to make the most of the emancipatory 
potential of existing material conditions. Once again, however, the 
superficially voluntarist and libertarian nature of this argument needs 
qualifying. For Gramsci firmly believed the Marxian thesis that the 
liberadon of the individual could come about only with the emancipa¬ 
tion of the proletariat and with it the whole of humanity through the 
overthrow of capitalism and the creation of a communist society. 
Thus, he insisted that revolution would be achieved only by the indi- 
viduaPs overcoming his or her rebelliousness and joining the collect¬ 
ive will of the mass movement of the proletariat. Hence, he stressed 
discipline as being the necessary complement to ff<;edom, going so 
far in his later writings as to treat the Party line as a moral imperative 
that all workers had a categorical duty to follow. 

In spite of these authoritarian implications, Gramsci’s linking of 
education to 5c//-emancipation sought to guard against the intellectual 
and political elitism into which even the socialist intelligentsia had a 
tendency to fall. Intellectuals had to avoid adopting a ‘traditionaP 
paternalistic attitude and seek to act ‘organicaQy’ and aid the ordinary 
person’s self-awareness of his or her situation by teaching people to 
teach themselves. He even regarded attempts to popularize ideas by 
expressing them in a simplified form as condescending. In the article 
on *Why Wc Need a Cultural Association’ and the letter to Lombardo 
Radicc about his short-lived ‘Club of Moral Life’, Gramsci outlined 
the sort of educational organization he had in mind. History played 
a vital role in his programme, since he maintained that an under- 
sunding of the cultural and social influences that form us was at the 
heart of the self-understanding necessary for our gaining control over 
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our lives. The histoncist idealism of Croce and ih^: ‘actualist* doctrine 
of Gentile, whose pedagogical theories were particularly well 
developed, greatly influenced Gramsci*s ideas in this respect, and he 
urged his comrades to study their writings and those of their fol¬ 
lowers, Although he had an interest in certain aspects of the contem¬ 
porary avant-garde^ being an early enthusiast for the plays and stories 
of the Sicilian writer Pirandello and sympathizing with some of the 
experimental elements of the Soviet Prolekult movement, many of his 
favourite authors and not a few of his views ^ such as his emphasis 
on the ‘classics* and the benefits of ‘sweating at’ grammar - would 
be considered traditionalist now. However, it needs to be remem¬ 
bered that the writers he admired, such as the great literary historian 
and philosopher respectively of the kte nineteenth century, Franceso 
De Sanctis and Bertrando Spaventa, and their contemporary fol¬ 
lowers and continuers, Croce and Gentile, were in the process of 
constructing a cultural tradition, rather than merely defending an 
existing canon. Although Croce later joined the liberal and Gentile 
the Fascist establishment, at this time they were outspoken critics of 
the low level of contemporary Italian cultural life, which they, like 
the vodaniy related to the corruption of the Italian political system. 
Gramsci shared their contempt, merely radicalizing their analysis. 

Vocean themes continued to shape his socialism after the war and 
the Russian revolution. The pieces on ‘Cocaine’ and ‘Football and 
ScoponP, for example, not only show his skill as a journalist in drawing 
out the wider significance of everyday occurrences and practices, but 
also a Vocean desire to epater tes bourgeois manifested in his almost 
puritanical bathing for what he regarded as the degeneracy of the 
Italian bourgeoisie and the society they had created. His more 
detailed discussions of Italian politics, such as (jlass Intransigence 
and Italian History*, ‘Three Principles and Three Kinds of Political 
Order’ and ‘Men, Ideas, Newspapers and Money’, show the influence 
of Salvemini in particular, with Gramsci even espousing the argu¬ 
ments of free market economists such as Luigi Einaudi and Vilff edo 
Pareto who saw protectionism as the chief source of the nations 
failure to evolve into a fully fledged parliamentary democracy. Like 
them, he believed the Italian State reflected an admixture of capitalist 
and quasi-feudal social and economic relations, the dire effects of 
which were summed up in the south’s economic dependence on the 
north and the political dependence of northern dites on the southern 
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(clienteles. To a large extent, therefore, Gramsci still saw himself as 
participating in the general project of the anti-Giolitrian intellectuals 
of renewing Italy via a new cultural identity suited to its present social 
and political conditions, and as broadening that enterprise to include 
and promote the interests and aspirations of the working class. How- 
ever, unlike them, he believed that only socialism could pro\ide this 
new culture, for it was ‘the one ideal which unites the Italian people’. 
Moreover, as ‘the tangible representation of this unity, of this new 
consciousness, of this new world’, the task of building this new order 
fell to the Socialist Party and its supporters (p. 29). 

The weekly journal L 'Ordine Nuavo that Gramsci founded with 
Umberto Terracini, Tasca and Togliatti in May 1919 was initially a 
continuation of this policy of cultural politics, similar in style to an 
earlier attempt of Gramsci’s to create a socialist La Voce in the single 
issue La dttd Futura. How-ever, it soon became something far more 
important in Gramsci’s eyes, namely the intellectual voice of a revolu- 
tionaiy movement - the Factory Councils that grew up in Turin 
over the next few months. The councils evolved out of the 'internal 
commissions’ that had emerged within a number of engineering and 
metaUworking factories around 1906 and become widespread during 
the war. Although function and composition varied, they were essen¬ 
tially a small elected body of workers designed to handle everyday 
problems of discipline and arbitration and to implement national 
wage agreements at a local level. At this Stage, they were seen as part 
of the national union machinery, and in an agreement between the 
metal-workeis’ union FIOM and the employers’ federation in Turin, 
they became incorporated into the official labour relations mechanism 
there in April 1919, However, the Russian revolution led many to 
interpret them in a different light, seeing them as an Italian equivalent 
of the soviets- Although in practice Lenin’s position on the soviets 
was ambiguous, given that they were often dominated by the 
Bolsheviks’ rivals, the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, he 
hailed them in State and Revolution and other writings as a model of 
the new socialist politics and as contemporary equivalents to the form 
of democratic organization Marx had praised in his analysis of the 
Paris Commune. As a result, Gramsci, in common with most other 
foreign sympathizers, saw the soviets as the most distinctive feature 
of the Russian revolution. They were the means whereby the Bolsh¬ 
eviks had not merety seized power but altered its nature by creating 
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a new type of political organization. In Gramsci’s eyes, the soviets, 
or rather their native counterparts - the Factory Clouncils — offered 
a model for the reconstruction of the Italian State, 

As he related in the article ‘The Programme oi L 'Ordtne Nuofvo\ 
the paper switched from being ‘a review of abstract culture’ to 
become ‘the journal of the Factoiy' Councils’ in June 1919, following 
‘an editorial coup d'etaf in which Togliatti and Gramsci ousted Tasca 
(p. 181). The need for this amp resulted in large part from Tasca’s 
close links to the trade unions, which had put up most of the original 
finance. For reasons explained below, the unions rt:gardcd the devel¬ 
opment of the Councils into semi-autonomous bodies with some 
ambivale^i^ce. Gramsci, in contrast, viewed this movement away from 
the traditional labour organizations as marking a significant departure 
on the part of the workers from reformist to revolutionary' action, He 
therefore aimed to encourage it. Drawing on his theory' of the role 
of education and culture, he argued that rather than seeking to hand 
down ‘cold, intellectual artefacts’, the educational and cultural task 
of the journal must now be to help the workers articulate and build 
on their ‘feelings, desires and passions’, revealing the dramatic events 
in which they were engaged ‘as moments in a process of inner libera¬ 
tion and self-expression on the part of the working class (p, 181). 

Initially, Gramsci enjoyed great success. The ‘two red years’ of 
1919—20 resulting from the economic crisis and political upheaval 
after the First World W^ar, together with the expectations aroused by 
the Russian revolution, created an enrironmeni in which it was widely 
fell that revolution was just around the comer. By the end of 1919 
his ideas had been adopted by the Turin branch of FIOM and the 
local section of the PSI and the circulation of VOrdine Nuovo had 
reached 6,000 copies. The formation of factory Councils frightened 
the employers into a lock-out in March 1920, provoking a general 
strike in April which explicitly aimed at political control of industry 
and involved over 200,000 workers. Ultimately a failure due to con¬ 
certed action by employers and the government, the strike neverthe¬ 
less heightened the prestige of the LVrdine Numw group - particu¬ 
larly as the PSI and CGL refbsed to back it. In September 1920 a 
breakdown in negotiations over a new national wage in the engineer¬ 
ing industry led to the occupation of factories throughout Northern 
Italy. The Prime Minister, Giolitti, decided to play a waiting game 
and did not intervene. Meanwhile, the factories carried on production 
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as the workers began an experiment in self-management based 
around the Councils. Gramsci^s theory of workers* democracy was 
part response and part attempt to shape these events. 

Gramsci looked on the Councils not only as a means for workers’ 
control of industry, but as the basic unit of a totally new form of 
democratic State that reflected the interests and acthities of the true 
producers of economic wealth, the proletariat, l.inliing his account 
in characteristic fashion to the unification of Italy, he argued that the 
industrial system of Turin and Piedmont would act as the model and 
agent of the proletarian revolution in much the same way as it had 
for the bourgeois Risorgimento (p. 138). Ultimately, however, the 
Councils would serve to unify humanity as a whole. In Gramsci*s 
eyes, the Councils overcame the divisions of the bourgeois State 
between capital and labour, giring the workers the responsibility and 
self-discipline to work with each other for the benefit of all rather 
than just for themselves. He believed participation within them would 
have an educative function, making the worker aware of his or her 
station and its duties within the organization of production as a whole. 
He envisaged the Councils as forming part of a whole netw'ork of 
similar bodies feeding into territorially based ward, urban and 
regional Councils including delegates from all crafts and workplaces 
and connecting up with a parallel system for peasants and other rural 
workers. In this way, every stage of the production process would be 
connected within a single global political and economic system. 
‘English coal will merge with Russian oiU Siberian grain with Sicilian 
sulphur^ rice from Vercclli with umd from Styria ... in a single organ- 
ism, governed bv an international administration which supervises 
the wealth of the whole world in the name of the whole of humanity^’ 
For Gramsci, therefore, the Factory Council constituted merely "the 
first step in a historical process which will culminate in the Commun¬ 
ist International, no longer as a political organization of the revolu- 
tionarj^ proletariat but as a reorganization of the world economy and 
the whole human community, both on a national and a world levef 
(p- 167). 

"I'he role of the Partj^ and the unions within this set-up was far 
from clear. Gramsci argued that they had both ‘grown up on the 
terrain of bourgeois democracy*, and although they led the working 
class within this system ‘they do not supersede the bourgeois State* 
(p. 164). The Councils, in contrast, had developed on the revdution- 
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ary terrain of the factories where class stni^e was engaged in earnest 
and where, as we have seen, Gramsci believed a new form of prolet¬ 
arian State was in the process of formation. The Councils would 
revolutionize the Party and unions rather than the (^ther way around, 
therefore, the latter being necessary only in the transitional phase 
when the Councils were still operating within the bourgeois system. 
Consequently, he maintained that the Party and unions ‘should not 
project themselves as tutors or as ready-made structures for this new 
institution’- Instead, ‘they should project themselves as the conscious 
agents of its liberation from the constraining forces concentrated in 
the bourgeois Sute. They should set themselves the task of organiz¬ 
ing the general (political) external conditions in which the process of 
the revolution can move forward at the maximum possible rate and 
the liberated productive forces extend themselves to the full’ (p- 167)- 
Needless to say, neither the reformists in the CGL, nor the absten- 
tionists or the maximalists in the PS I gathered around Bordiga and 
Serrati respectively, were very pleased with the subordinate position 
Gramsci had allotted them. Once again he found himself accused of 
syndicalism, although he strongly denied the charge- 

Gramsci’s somewhat utopian \ision of the new order involved a 
number of tensions. A radical model of bottom-up democracy, it was 
nevertheless hierarchically organized and the relationship between 
the different levels was never fuQy cUrified. Gramsci implied, for 
example, that the Councils and their derivative structures could be 
organs both of worker self-management and a mechanism for admin¬ 
istering a unified economic plan, but he did not explain how they 
could effectively be both at the same time. A similar difficulty arose 
in his view of the relationship between the Party and the Councils. 
On the one hand, he thought the Councils had to feed into the Party 
in an almost spontaneous fashion. He criticized the German SPD, 
for example, for creating tame Councils ‘from above’. On the other 
hand, he regarded the existence of a strongly discipUned Communist 
Party as indispensable during the transitional period of the ‘dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat’, although he believed the Party had to 
win control over the CouncUs by its ‘prestige’ rather than by seeking 
directly to supplant them. Even the proletarian army, necessary for 
the final seizure of power, was to emerge fully formed out of the 
Councils, with every factory supplying ‘one or more regiments .. 
with its own NCOs, its own liaison services, its own officer corps 
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and general staff’ (p. 99), Here too, he appears to have believed that 
the mere fact of delegahon resolved the tension between liberty and 
control within his theory, removing any authoritarian element from 
the discipline of the officers. 

The coherence of Gramsci^s position rested largely on the holistic 
ontology that underpins most ‘organic’ theories of the State, He 
assumed, in other words, that within communist society the different 
activities of the productive process, which he came close to identifying 
with the entire life of the community, would be inherently comple¬ 
mentary and harmonious. Whilst Gramsci derived much of this view 
from Marxist sources, particularly Lenin’s ideas on 'dual power’ and 
Rosa Luxemburg’s conciliar communism, his organicism was also 
influenced by the 'ethical State’ tradition of the Italian neo- 
Hegelians, especially Gentile, and by the Italian syndicalists, both of 
which ultimate^ fed into Fascist corporatist doctrines. The prime 
inspiration for Gramsci’s doctrine, however, was tiie new forms of 
factory organization, The Fiat works had introduced the innovatory 
‘scientific’ management techniques and assembly line production 
methods pioneered by F. W. Taylor and Henry Ford in the United 
States. Gramsci never unequivocally endorsed these procedures, hut 
he was clearly fascinated by them and published a series of articles 
supportive of‘Taylorism’ in L'Ordine Nuovo. Like many other Marx¬ 
ists of the period, he saw them as maximizing and simplifying indus¬ 
trial production and disciplining the workforce in ways which made 
the system largely self-regulating, thereby paving the way for workers’ 
control of industiy. Unlike the young Lukacs or later Hegelian Marx¬ 
ists, he remained relatively oblivious to the alienating and reifying 
aspects of modem technology* He seems to have been more con¬ 
cerned with overcoming anomie by having the worker assimilate the 
norms he believed, in quasi-Durkheimian fashion, to be inherent to 
the integrated work processes of industrial production. 

As Gramsci insisted in the Prison Notebooks^ his organicism was 
‘progressive’ in conception rather than ‘^eg^essive^ like the Fascist 
versions, because he saw little need to impose this order from without. 
The Party and intellectuals were merely to facilitate its emergence. 
This liberal interpretation of his theory proves plausible, however, 
only if we accept Gramsci’s contention that the new order would 
generate its own obfective morality, and that this ethic would be 
capable of rationally co-ordinating the self-realization of individuals 
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in a mutually enhancing way. Unfortunately, the empirical evidence 
suggests otherwise. Some human activities, such as playing in an 
orchestra or team games, do possess these characteristics, but not 
all. The economic focus of Gramsci’s theory led him to pigeon-hole 
the individual according to his or her role within the productive pro¬ 
cess, with no account given of its relation to other aspects of human 
life. Yet, co-operative production based on an increased division of 
labour is more likely to diminish than to enhance human fulfilment, 
except in a very restricted sense. Gramsci tended to ignore this prob¬ 
lem by associating the growth of freedom with greater productive 
efricjency. However, an increase in collective productivity does not 
necessarily entail any increase in the opportunities or autonomy of 
individual workers - a boring repetitive job remains such under any 
circumstances. Once outside the economic sphere, Gramsci’s organic 
thesis runs into these sorts of difficulties even more frequently, since 
clashes between competing goals are likely to occur more often. 
Within a society of any complexity, allowing for a fair degree of 
individual diversity, the hypothesis that all human activities will prove 
naturaUy and rationally assimilable to a single moral framework 
becomes correspondingly less and less plausible. However, without 
this optimistic assumption Gramsci’s Council theory risks requiring 
the totalitarian social engineering of which organic conceptions of 

the State are traditionally accused. 

Unlike Lenin, Gramsci was saved the embarrassment of having to 
face up to these theoretical limitations of his scheme by never having 
to implement it. Giolitti wilily sought to defuse the tension brought 
about by the occupation by setting up a committee to study the prob¬ 
lem and promising a Parliamentary bill on industrial democracy. 
These measures gave support to the reformists, whilst the various 
revolutionary factions remained in any case ambivalent about a move¬ 
ment they had neither initiated nor controlled. At a meeting in Milan 
held from 9 to ii September, the CGL and PSl voted by 591,245 
to 409,569 with 93,623 abstentions to restrict the action to gaining 
official recognition of union control in the plants. In spite of resist¬ 
ance to this poUcy by FiOM and the VOrdine Nuaoo group, the 
workers finally vacated the factories on 25-^30 September and 
returned to working for their employers on the 4 October. Although 
Gramsci had come to realize that the restriction of the movement to 
Turin and the North rendered it too isolated to achieve the revoJu- 
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tion, he was bitterly disappointed by the defeat and placed the blame 
squarely on the incapacity of the Party to take the initiative. He now 
shelved discussion of the future society for the more pressing task of 
organizing the revolutionary forces in the increasingly hostile atmo- 
sphere created by the rise of Fascism, 

In retrospect, 1919-zo marked the highpoint of the revolutionary' 
situation in Italy and was soon followed by the reactionary backlash, 
culminating in the Fascist seizure of power in 1922. In accounting 
for this setback, Gramsci was led to develop a far more complex 
account of the nature of the bourgeois State than many of his Marxist 
colleagues. The orthodox position, represented by Bordiga, regarded 
Fascism as a straightforward expression of the ruling capitalist class. 
Since bourgeois democracy was merely a fig leaf for capitalist oppres¬ 
sion of the working class, its suppression and replacement by a Fascist 
regime simply signified an intensification of the class struggle brought 
on by the imminent collapse of capitalism. Gramsci, in contrast, 
sought to relate Fascism much more specificaUy to c ertain distinctive 
characteristics of the class structure, economy and political system of 
Italy. On this analysis, of which ‘A Study of the Italian Situation' 
provides the most developed statement. Fascism was associated with 
States belonging to the capitalist peripheiy, such as Spain, Portugal 
and Italy. Such countries had relatively undeveloped and weak eco¬ 
nomies, and had therefore been disproportionately affected by the 
inter-war depression. They also possessed far fewer political 
resources than advanced capitalist nations such as Britain. Here ‘the 
State apparatus is far more resistant than it is often possible to 
believe; and, at moments of crisis, it is far more capable of orgamzing 
forces loyal to the regime than the depth of the crisis might lead one 
to suppose’ (p, 297), In typical peripheral nations, however, the polit¬ 
ical forces are less efficient, so that economic crises tended to lead 
immediately to a crisis of the State. Finally, he linked this weakness 
of peripheral State structures to the existence of ‘a broad band of 
intermediate classes’, composed of white-collar workers, small shop¬ 
keepers, smaQ landowners etc., located ‘between the proletariat and 
capitalism’ (p. 298), itself a consequence of the low level of industrial 

development. 

In Italy, these factors had been exacerbated by the regional concen¬ 
tration of what industry there was in the north and the failure of the 
bourgeoisie either to recruit mass support for liberalism or to achieve 
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an ascendency over the rural landowners. The resulting politics of 
compromises and economic protectionism for vested industrial and 
agrarian interests, typified by Giolitti, had gradually disillusioned the 
pedte bourgeoisie. Squeezed between large-scale capitalism and the 
proletariat, they had felt increasingly marginalized. Fascism was the 
expression of their frustration. As such, it was not as easily assimilable 
to the interests of the bourgeoisie as many Marxist analysts had sup¬ 
posed. So long as the fear of creeping proletarianization that motiv¬ 
ated many of those in the Fascist movement vented itself in attacks 
on labour organizations, it was compatible with the interests of the 
large financial, industrial and landed groups. However, the petit 
bourgeois mass base of the Fascist movement felt equally threatened 
by these major groups, since it became clear that capitalist stabiliza¬ 
tion could only be achieved by policies, such as the concentration of 
capital, that were as inimical to them as they were to the workers. 
Thus, far from seeking to secure the bourgeois State, as some liberals 
initially hoped. Fascism aimed to replace it with a quite different 
kind of regime and to oust the established ruling class. There were 
‘two Fascisms\ therefore, that of the movement itself and that of the 
big capitalists and landowners whi> sought to exploit it for their own 
ends. In the articles on Fascism translated in section three, Gramsci 
charts the unfolding tensions between these two aspects of Fascism 
as Mussolini was obliged to purge the Fascist Party of its original 
cadres and merge it with the existing structures and personnel of 
bourgeois class power in order to consolidate his regime. Gramsci 
came to believe that a prime task of the Communist Party had to be 
die exploitation of this tension in order to win the non-proletarian 
masses to the revolution. 

Gramsci^s views on the composition and function of the Commun¬ 
ist Party evolved along with his understanding of Fascism. The Com¬ 
munist Party of Italy resulted from the secession from the PSl, at its 
Seventeenth Congress in Livorno in January 192 x, of certain left- 
wing maximalists and the communist factions gathered around Bor- 
diga and the Ordine Nuovo group. The split resulted from the growing 
disillusionment of these groups with the PSI^s tepid support for 
revolutionaty action and its failure to expel the reformists and imple¬ 
ment the ‘21 points’ required by the Comintern. However, it divided 
the Italisn labour movement at a crucial time, considerably weakening 
its ability to respond to the rise of Fascism. By December 1921 the 
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Cominiem was putting pressure on the PCd’I and PSI to patch up 
their differences and form a ‘united front’ at trade union and party 
level, Bordiga^ the leader of the Party^ found any collaboration with 
the Socialists anathema, and was supported in this stance by most of 
the membership, including Gramsci. Bordiga argued that the Fascist 
movement was a symptom of the crisis of capitalism and hence 
brought the revolutiotiary confrontation nearer. In this circumstance, 
the working class required decisive leadership from a vanguard party. 
He considered co-operation with a reformist PSI would inevitably 
sap the PCdl’s abihly to provide such direction. Bordiga’s position 
remained PCd’I policy until 1933, gaming official endorsement at 
the Party’s Second Congress in Rome in March 1922, where his 
Rome Theses were passed by a large majority. 

As we have seen, however, Gramsci came to adopt a subtler view 
of Fascism, and a new leading group, far more open to the Comintern 
united front policy, began to form around him and Toghatti. His 
stance was further strengthened by his period in Moscow as the 
PCdl representative from June 1922 to December 1923, although he 
opposed the Comintern’s tendency to dictate to the member parties 
without consideration of their particular national situation and 
refused moves to make him General Secretary instead of Bordiga, 
Nonetheless, on returning to Italy in 1924 after election as a deputy, 
he quickly assumed the Party leadership. He saw the crisis precipit¬ 
ated by the murder of the Socialist deputy Giacomo Mattcotti in June 
as the culmination of the tension between the ‘two Fascisms’ and an 
opportunity that the Party had to exploit, if need be by joining with 
other oppositton parties. He maintained that it was vital that the 
Party claim the peasants and the petite bourgeoisie from the Catholic 
Popular Party (PPI) and the Fascists, respectively. Drawing on Soviet 
discussions of the ‘agrarian question’ and the Comimem’s call for 
the ‘Bolshcvization’ of communist parties through the building up of 
cells, Gramsci sought to reorientate the PCd’I organization around 
the formation of ‘worter and peasant committees’ which would form 
the basis of a future network of Councils. Gramsci also continued to 
emphasize the importance of education. He advot^ated the creation 
of a Party School and insisted on the need for ‘democratic intoUec- 
tuals’ to break the ideological hold of figures such as Giuseppe Fortu- 
nato and Croce. Although Gramsci was committed to a centralized 
Parly structure, he considered it important to obtain the active con- 
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sent of the membership through mass democratic organization. Con- 
sequendy^ he was alarmed by the increasingly bureaucratic imposition 
of Party discipline within the Soviet Union, voicing his doubts in the 
letter to Togliatti of October 1926. He steadily consolidated his own 
control of the PCd^I, however, and the Third Congress of the PCdi 
of Januaiy 1926 approved the ^Lyons Theses’ drawn up with Togliatti 
by 90*8 per cent, decisively defeating the Bordiga faction. 

Essential to Gramsci’s discussion of both Fascism and the Party 
was his recognition of the relative autonomy of the political and ideo¬ 
logical power of the State from the economic structure. Although he 
would only explore the full implications of this thesis with the elab¬ 
oration of his conception of hegemony in the Frison Notebooks, many 
of its main features are already present in his early journalism, and 
occasionally he even uses the term* in particular, he had already 
begun to distinguish the revolutionaiy strategies lequired in the 
developed States of advanced industrial Western countries, from 
those suited to the less complex States of peripheral Western nations 
such as Italy. He had also begun to contrast both with the tactics 
Lenin had been able to adopt in the even more fragile State system 
of Russia. 

In this regard, it is important to note that the concept of hegemony 
or gegemmiya had a long history in the Russian labour movement 
going back to the writings of Plekhanov. Within this tradition it had 
been used to refer to the need to form a revolutionary awareness and 
political will amongst the proletariat that went beyond their narrow 
corporate interests, but it did not have the additional meaning Gram- 
sci gave it to describe the mechanisms of ideological consensus within 
a developed political system. Lenin had adopted the term from the 
Russian Social-Democrats and it was employed in the external docu¬ 
ments of the Third Communist International, from which source 
Gramsci almost certainly picked it up. However, the term also has an 
Italian lineage in the writings of the nineteenth-century philosopher 
Vincenzo Gioberti, who used it in an analogous manner to signify 
the ‘moral primacy’ one province within a national grouping might 
exert over others, a thesis he related to the unification of Italy by 
Piedmont. Moreover, the essential features of the concept were 
clearly present in Gramsci’s early writings on the role of education 
and culture in the organization of a socialist consciousness. Charac¬ 
teristically, Gramsci assimilated the Russian—Comintern usage to the 
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Italian. Although he had yet to employ Vincenzo Cuoco’s notion of 
^passive revolution’ to de^ribe how the Italian bourgeoisie had come 
to rule Italy without gaining the consensual adherence of the popula¬ 
tion that only came through establishing a cultural and hegemonic 
ascendency, this thesis was implicit within his analysis of the contem- 
poraiy Italian State. He believed that it was imperative that the prolet¬ 
ariat did not repeat the liberals’ mistakes. In promoting a second and 
truly revolutionary Risorgimento, it was necessary for the Communist 
Party to gather to it all the oppositional forces within the country. 
To achieve this goal, Bolshevik means had to be incorporated within 
the Gioberrian end of achieving a national moral supremacy over the 
Itahan people. Developing his argument in ihe essay ^Somc Aspects 
of the Southern Question^ he insisted that Tor the proletariat to 
become the ruling, the dominant class, it must succeed in creating a 
system of class alliances that allow it to mobilize the majority of the 
working population against capitalism and the bourgeois State’ 
(p. 316). This entailed getting the allegiance of the peasants and 
petite bourgeoisie and counteracting the intellectual influence of the 
Church and liberal thinkers such as Croce. 

On the evening of 8 November 1916 Gramsci was arrested in 
dehance of his immunity as an elected deputy. The prosecutor at his 
trial in May 192S called for his imprisonment on the grounds that 
‘We must stop this brain from functioning for twenty years.’ The 
phrase was to prove ironic. In the tradition of his hero Machiavelli^ 
withdrawal from politics forced him to engage in continuous 
reflection upon it. Like MachiavelU, however, he was no abstract 
system builder and the thirty-three exercise books that make up the 
Prison Notehoks are the fruit of a decade as one of the principal actors 
in the political life of his country and the socialist movement. The 
prime virtue of this collection, therefore, lies in providing the appro¬ 
priate practical and theoretical context for understanding his work. 
What emerges from these early writings is a Gramsci as much con¬ 
cerned with the creation of a modem nation State as with its over¬ 
throw, and who was particularly preoccupied with explaining the 
peculiarly illiberal and fragile nature of the bourgeois regime in Italy, 
As Eastern Europe attempts to rebuild itself in the aftermath of the 
fall of communism, it will be his analysis of peripheral capitalist states 
rather than his attempts to build a Communist Party that will continue 
to absorb our attention. 
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on the pre-history'of the concept of hegemony in Russia; B. Lumely, 
‘Gramsci’s Writings on the State and Hegemony’, Occasional Paper 
No. 51, Centre for Contemporary Cultural Studies, University^ of 
Birmingham, 1977 is a partial response to Anderson, which usefully 
traces continuities in Gramsci’s thought between the early and the 
later writings; R. Bellamy, ‘Gramsci, Croce and the Italian Political 
Tradition’, I^tstory of Political fhought, xi (1990) and D. Schecter, 
‘Gramsci, Gentile and the Theory of the Ethical State in Italy’, 
History of Political Thought, ix (1990) develop themes touched on in 
the introduction; A. Davidson, ‘firamsci and Lenin 1917-22’, Social¬ 
ist Register it)-; ^ (London: Merlin Press) and D, Schecter ‘Two Views 
of the Revolution: Gramsci and Sorel, 1916-20’, History of European 
Ideas, xii (1990) examine Gramsci’s debts to Lenin and Sorel 
respectively. 




Chronology 

iSgr 2 January^ 1891. Bom in Ales^ Sardinia, Fourth of seven 
children, 

rgn November. Takes up scholarship at Universitj' of Turin. 

igij Begins to be active in Italian Socialist Part>- and starts writ¬ 

ing: for socialist press in Turin. 

igi4 October. Publishes *An Active and Funitional Neutral it)’ 
supporting intervention in the w'ar. 

A crisis in his health and increasing political involvements 
lead him to break ollT his studies without graduating. Joins 
the Turin editorial committee of the Socialist dzih' Avann/, 
to which he contributes ‘Sotto la Mole’ column from 1916, 
and writes regularly for the local PSI weekly II Grido del 
Popolo (The People’s Cry). 

igij February. Edits a volume of essays entitled La Cittd Futura 
('Fhe Future City) for the Piedmontese Socialist Youth 
Federation. 

September. Assumes the management of // Gfido del Popolo, 
December. Publishes his article ‘The Revolution against 
Capital^ in Avanti! Founds the ^Club of Aloral Fife’. 
igi8 Januai*) . Accused of ‘voluntarism’ and engages in debate 
with Claudio Treves in an article on ‘Critical Criticism’. 
igig May, Gramsci^ Tasca^ Togliatti and Umberto Terracini 
start up LGrdine Nu&uo as a weekly ‘review of socialist 
culture’. 

June. Publishes his artide on ‘Workers’ Democracy’, exam¬ 
ining the internal factory commissions. 
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26 July, UOrdine Numo publishes ‘The Programme of the 
Communist Faction’, which first appeared in Bordiga’s 11 
Soviet as the manifesto of his communist abstentionist 
grouping. 

November-Deccmbcr. Factory Council movement 
develops in I'urin. 

ig20 113-^4 April. Genera! strike in Turin. 

July-August. Breaks with Tasca over tiie function and 
autonomy of the Factory^ Councils vh-d-vh the unions. In 
a report on the Turin council movement sent to the Com¬ 
munist International (Comintern), advocates ‘factory com¬ 
munist groups’ as the base of a future Communist Party'. 
The Second Congress of the Comintern sets conditions 
(the ‘21 points’) for membership and the PSI is invited to 
expel its reformists. Lenin praises Gramsci’s motion calling 
‘For a Renewal of the Socialist Party’ against the objections 
of the Italian delegation. 

September. I’he occupation of the factories occurs, 
November. Participates at PSI congress in Imola, where 
the communist fraction is formed. The Turin edition of 
Avanti! assumes the masthead of L 'Ordim Nuervo^ which is 
transformed into a daily under Gramsci’s direction. 
ig2i January'. Gramsci and others found the Institute of Prolet¬ 
arian Culture, affiliated to the Soviet Prolekult. At the 
Seventeenth (Congress of the PSI held in Livorno the com¬ 
munist fraction secedes and on 2t January creates the 
Communist Party of Italy (PCd’I). 

December. Comintern launches its ‘united front’ policy for 
collaboration between Communists and Socialists at both 
Party and union level. Policy opposed by PCd’I. 
ig2Z March. At Second Congress of PCd’I ‘Rome Theses’ 
criticizing the ‘united front’ passed by large majority, 
Gramsci designated PCd’I representative to Comintern 
and departs for the Soviet Union, not renjrning to Itah for 
two years. Taken ill in Moscow and spends several months 
in a sanatorium, where he meets his future wife Julia 
Schuct. 

28 October. Mussolini seizes power with the ‘March on 
Rome’. 
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1924 


November—December. Fourth Congress of Comintern 
deals with the ^Italian question’ and recommends the fusion 
of PCd’I and PSL Majority of PCdl against this resolution 
but accept it out of discipline. However, the fusion never 
takes place. 

February. The Italian police arrest a number of the execut¬ 
ive committee of the PCd’I. 

April-June. Bordiga sends an appeal to Party comrades 
from prison criticizing the Comintern’s tiecisions. Origin¬ 
ally accepted by Togliatti and others, Gramsci refuses to 
sign. A new executive is chosen for the PCdM by the Com¬ 
intern and Bordiga resigns from the Central Committee. 
Gramsci communicates the Comintern’s decision to pub¬ 
lish a new workers’ newspaper to PCdl executive. Gramsci 
proposes the name L Vnitd, and for the first time develops 
his thesis of the need for an alliance between the Northern 
proletariat and the Southern peasants. 

November. The Comintern transfers him to Vienna to 
maintain links between PCd’I and other European Com¬ 
munist parties. 

February'. Publication begins of L 'Vnitd and a new' fort¬ 
nightly series of LVtdine Nuovo. Writing from Vienna, 
Gramsci outlines to Togliatti and Terracini the need to 
create a new Party leadership around the positions of the 
Comintern. 

April. Elected as deputy'. 

May. Protected by parliamentary immunity, he returns to 
Italy. He joins the executive of the PCd’l. 

June. Following Matteotti's assassination by the Fascists, 
Gramsci participates in the meetings of the Aventitte 
Secessionists. 

August-September. Made General Secretary of PCd’I. 
Son Dclio bom. Comintern calls for ‘Bolshevization’ of 
Communist Parties, application of ‘united fronP policy, 
restructuration of Party on basis of cells, adoption of slogan 
‘workers’ and peasants’ government’. 

November. Frustrated by the ‘legalistic’ position of tiie 
Aventine opposition, Gramsci leads PCd I back to Parlia¬ 
ment for new session. 
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ig2^ March. Returns to Moscow for meeting of Comintern 
Executive. 

i6 May. Speaks in Parliament for first and only time, 
against Fascist legislation aimed at outlawing secret 
societies. 

June-August. Sets in train the 'Bolshevization’ of the Party 
desired by the Comintern and negotiates the dissolution of 
the 'Committee of Agreement Between C(>mponents of the 
Left’ gathered around Bordiga. 

ig26 January. Third Congress of the PCd’I held at Lyons. The 
new leadership v\ins overwhelming support with 90.8 per 
cent of the vote compared to 9.2 per cent for Bordiga’s 
faction. Prepares with Togliatti the ‘Lyons Theses’ out¬ 
lining the general political situation in Italy. 

14 October. Sends a letter on behalf of die political office 
of the PCd’I to the Central Committee of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party expressing disquiet at the fictional disputes 
betw'cen Stalin and Bukharin on the one side and Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev on the other. In Moscow, Togliatti 
holds on to the letter, regarding it as imprudent, but con¬ 
veys its contents to Bukharin, 

November. I'he Fascist regime passes exceptional meas¬ 
ures taking away parliamentary immunity. Gramsci together 
with other Communist deputies is arrested and on the iSth 
under laws pertaining to public security is sentenced to five 
years in police custody. 

1^28 May 28. Trial begins against Gramsci and other PCd’I 
leaders before the Special Tribunal for Defence of the 
State. He is sentenced to 20 years, 4 months and 5 days 
of prison. 

79J7 April. Granted freedom after international campaign, but 
on 25th he suffers a cerebral haemorrhage and dies on 

27th. 
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Corporadsm A form of sociopolitical organization based around 
occupational groupings rather than territorial units^ which supposedl) 
offers an institutional alternative to the putatively individualistic 
liberal-democratic parliamentary^ system. Championed in Italy, albeit 
with very' different emphases, by Catholic social theorists, syTidicalists 
and nationalists, it was adopted by Fascism after ).924, when Mus¬ 
solini was seeking an alternative to the liberal State, In spile of a 
number of reforms from 1926 to 1939 creating a corporatist State 
structure^ it was always more ideology than reality' and continued 
to mean very different things to the various wings of the Fascist 
movement. 

Hegemony Gramsci probably acquired the term from the Comin¬ 
tern debates of 1923-6 and the w'ritings of the Italian philosopher 
Vincenzo Gioberti. He employed the term in two ways. The first 
usage goes back to the Russian Social Democrats and came to reler 
to the leadership the proletariat must seek to exert over other poten¬ 
tially allied classes, such as the peasants, by getting them to identify 
with its interests through political and ideological means and by not 
pursuing a narrowly self-interested policy. The second usage refers 
more broadly to the organization of the cultural, moral and ideological 
consent of the population to the prevailing political and economic 
system through the institutions of civil society', such as schools, 
churches, parties etc. This usage, which is less well-defined in the 
pre-prison writings, was refined by Gramsci in the Prison Notebooks 
drawing on Benedetto Croce’s concept of the ‘ethico-politicaJ’. 
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Although related to the realm of politics and relatively autonomous 
from the economic sphere, Gramsci insisted that true hegemony 
could only be exercised by a class that was dominant economically. 

Interventionist One who campaigned for Italian inter\enuon in 
the First World War during the period of Italy's neutrality^ in 1914- 
15. I.ater extended in socialist circles to mean a warmonger etc. 

Jacobinism In his pre-prison w^ritings, Gramsci used this term in 
a pejorative manner to suggest a sectarian, mystical, abstract or elitist 
attitude on the part of certain sections of the left. ESenedetto Cn>ce 
employed the term in a similar way, and possibly influenced Gramsci 
in this respect, In the Prison Notelmks, however, he ‘revalued’ the 
term and gave it a positive sense to mean leadership of a national- 
popular alliance bringing together countryside and city, peasants and 
workers* This new usage has been attributed by some to his reading 
of Lenin’s Two Tactics of Social Dmocracy (1905). 

Labourite A derogatory' term of the revolutionary left referring to 
those who adopted an essentially reformist stance of w orking through 
bourgeois parliamentary institutions and confining union activity' to 
negotiating better wages and conditions with employers - a position 
that was associated with that ot the British l.abour Party'. 

Maximalist Term initially used to denote the radical factions of the 
PSI which affimied its maximum revolutionary programme against 
reformist or other deviations. After the First World W’ar, it came to 
acquire a more precise meaning as a commitment to socialist revolu¬ 
tion, the Third International, the Soviet system and an unwillingness 
to co-operate with bourgeois parliamentary' politics in any shape or 
form. In this sense, it was often equated with Bolshevik, translated 
as ‘majoritarian’ or ‘maximal’. In practice, how'ever, many sections of 
the PSI and trade union leadership never went beyond the rhetoric 
of maximalism and so for many of the communists the term gradually 
took on pejorative connotations to refer to the Serrati Unitarian wing 
of the Party, who formally adhered to the J'hird International but 
opposed expelling the reformists or changing the PSPs name to the 

PCd’I. 

Etisorgimento Meaning ‘Resurrection’, it is the term usually 
applied to the nineteenth-century movement for national unification* 
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It had die following four phases: 

i 1S15-47, the period of intellectual preparation 

ii 1848—9^ when there were a number of ahorthe republican 
revoludons and disillusionment with the liberal papacy 

iii 1850^6), the period of Cavour and political unification under 
Piedmdnt and the House of Savoy, and the liberation of the 
South by Garibaldi 

h 1861-70, the final phase of consolidation, with the acquisition 
of Venetia in 1866 and the occupation of Rome in 1870, 

Nationalists regarded the movement incomplete until Italy obtained 
the Trentino in 1919. Since all the hopes and aspirations of the 
first phase remained unfulfilled, both Fascists and resistance fighters 
frequendy spoke of a ‘second Risorgimento’ of moral regeneration 
to complete the political senlement obtained by the first. 

Southern Question J he annexation of the Kingdom of the i wo 
Sicilies into the new' Italian State in i86c^i proved fraught with 
difficulties, more Piedmontese soldiers d}ing putting down the out¬ 
break of brigandage that followed than were killed expelling the Aus¬ 
trians from the north. J’he extent of the social, economic and political 
problems besetting the region w'ere brought to light by the pioneenng 
sociological investigations of I .eopoldo I'ranchetti and Sidney Son- 
nino in the 1870s. I'heir work was follow'ed up by later champions 
of the south, known as meridionaihti^ such as Giustino Fortunato, 
Gaetano Salvemini and Pasquale Villari. They claimed that govern¬ 
ment policies since i860 had served to increase the corruption and 
social and economic degradation of the area rather than to reduce it, 
and special legislation was passed after 1900 to combat malaria, pro¬ 
vide public works, promote industry' and reduce taxation etc*, with 
varying degrees of efficacy'. 13 oth problems and solutions continue to 

multiply. 

Sy-ndtcalism The syndicalist movement promoted the ideal of a 
self-governing federation of communities based around local trade 
unions or syndkats. Associated with the anarcho-communist ideas of 
Georges Sord and Ferdinand Pelloutier in France, its niain Italian 
exponents were the Neapolitans Arturo Labriola and Fnrico Leone, 
who linked its ideas to the rectification of the problems of the south 
of Italy. Initially a part of the Socialist Party, the svTidicafists split 
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from the PSI in 1908. I'he syndicalists were opposed to the state 
and other forms of centralized organization and urged workers to 
ignore political parties and concentrate instead on the struggle in the 
work place. They put forward the idea of a ‘general strike’ as a 
necessary ‘myth’ for galvanizing revolutionary action, By 1917, how¬ 
ever, Italian syndicalism had largely lost its revolutionary fervour, 
concentrating instead on its anti-political vision of a society' of produ¬ 
cers participating directly in public life through organizations based 
on economic function* Many of its leaders sided with Mussolini and 
played a role in the development of his corporatist doctrine. NB 
There is a problem in Italian that sirtdacato and its denvatives sindacal- 
ismo and sindacalina are used for both trade union, trade unionism 
and trade unionist and syndicalism and syndicalist. Editor and trans¬ 
lator have therefore had to decide which translation is most appropri¬ 
ate given the context. 

Transformism The term initially was used to describe the coali¬ 
tions between factions of the historical Left and Right parties of the 
post-Risorgimento era after 1876. I.*ater on it came to be extended 
to describe the more general process whereby liberal politicians kept 
themselves in power by ‘transforming’ erstwhile opponents into allies 
by the use or abuse of government patronage, legislative concessions 
and compromises. 
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Avanti! The official organ of the PSI, editorship of which was often 
more important than formal leadership of the Party itself. It was 
edited by Leonida Bissolati from its founding in 1896 until 1903, 
and then underwent six editorial changes before tike First World 
War under respectively Enrico Ferri, Odd ini Morgan, Bissolati again ^ 
Claudio Treves, Giovanni Bacci and finally Mussolini. After the war 
it came under concerted Fascist attack, squads burning down the 
Milan HQ. in 1919 and the Rome offices in igzo. After the split 
with the communists editorial control passed first to (jiacinto Serrati 
and then to Pietro Ncnni, the latter strongly opposed to any deal with 
the PCdT It was outlawed by the Fascists in 1926. but rerived in 
1943 and continues to be the official daily of the Italian Socialist 
Part>, 

Camere del Lavoro Literally Chambers of Labour, they were the 
focus of local unions and other workers’ organizations, such as co¬ 
operatives and savings banks, within a given commune or district. 

CGL: Coofederazione Generate del Lavoro General Confed¬ 
eration of Labour, composed of trade unions and camere. Allied to 
the PSI, its leaders were generally reformists concerned with ‘eco¬ 
nomic’ as opposed to ‘politicar agitation and improvements. 

CILt Confederazionc Italiana del Lavoro Italian Confederation 
of Labour, a Catholic union federation that grew rapidly after recog¬ 
nition by the Papacy in 1918, reaching over a million members. 
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Coniere della Sera Milan newspaper foundet) in 1876. Under 
Luigi Alberdni, who joined the staff in i8g6, it became a powerful 
organ of conservative liberal opinion, opposed to Giolitti’s reforms 
and supporting the nationalist case for imperialism and intervention 
in the P'irst World War. Generally supportive of Fascism until 1923, 
it then moved into the opposition until Mussolini forced the Albertini 
brothers from ownership anti the paper into upholding the regime in 
1925. 

FIGM: Federazione Italiatia Operai Metallurgici Italian Fed¬ 
eration of Metal-Mechanical Workers, founded in J901 and based 
in Turin, Reformist socialist trade union, affiliated to the CGL, 

PGdT: Partito Communista d’ltatia Communist Party' of Italy 
(later renamed the Partito Communista Italiano or Italian Communist 
Parw (PCI)), Founded 21 January' 1921 at Livorno. 

PPI; Partito Popolare Italiano Italian Popular Party', a Catholic 
but *non-confessionaP interclass party' founded in 19^9 Sicil¬ 

ian priest Luigi Don Sturzo and others. The chief elements of its 
programme were proportional representation, corporatism, agrarian 
reform, female suffrage, political decentralization, independence for 
the Church and social reform. Allied with CIL, it won roo seats in 
the 1919 elections doing particularly well in rural areas. Fascists 
frequently attacked its premises in 1922, although some populists 
joined Mussolini’s first cabinet in the hope of taming him. Violence 
against the party continued, however, and it ultimately joined the 
anri-Fascist parliameniarv' boycott, the Aventine Secession of 1924- 
6, when it was suspended by Mussolini along with all other opposition 
parties. It wa.s reborn after 1943 as the Christian Democratic Party'. 

PSl: Partito Socialista Italiano Italian Socialist Party. Originating 
from the Party of Italian Workers founded in 1891, it adopted the 
name Socialist in 1893. Having a complicated federal structure, 
organizational and ideological unity was difficult to maintain and it 
contained numerous contesting factions. It became the largest party 
in the 1919 elections, winning 156 seats, but was soon beset with 
numerous rifts as first the communists and then the reformists split 
off to form separate parties. 

La Stampa Turin newspaper founded in 1867 as the Gazzetia Pie- 
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montese and renamed in 1895. After 1900 first Luigi Roux and then 
Alfredo Frassati turned it into a genuinely national daily, loyal to 
Giolitti. Giovanni Agnelli, the owner of Fiat, acquired a third of the 
shares and joined the board in 1920. Agnelli acquired control when 
Frassati sold his interests in October 1926 and the paper went over 
to the Fascist cause. 

UIL; Unione Italiana del Lavoro Italian Union of Labour, a small 
'interventionist' 'syndicalist' body fbnned in part by a breakaw'ay from 
the USl. Based on Parma and rather small, it supplied recruits to 
Fascism. 

USI: Unione Sindacale Italiana Italian Syndical Union, founded 
by militant anarx;ho-syndicalists in 1912 and strong in areas such as 
Liguria, Emilia and the Marches. Scorned parties and sought to build 
an anti-state within the industrial unions that would take over control 
via a revolutionary 'general strike’. Grew rapidly after the war, claim¬ 
ing 800,000 members in 1920. 

L^Unita The tide was first used by Gaetano Salvemini for a weeWy 
newspaper he founded and edited between 1911 and 1920. It was 
intended as a radical independent voice devoted to the causes close 
to Salvemini's heart, particularly the reform of ±e south, the attack 
on protectionism and the corruption of the parties and politicians, 
particularly Giolitti, and of the political system more generally. It had 
a tremendous appeal to the younger generation of Italian socialists, 
especially Antonio Gramsci who in 1924 adopted it as the tide for 
±e official organ of the PCd'I. It continues to be the daily newspaper 
of the renamed Communist Party, the Party of the Democratic Left 
(Partito Democratico della Sinistra or PDS). 
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Amendola, Giovanni (1882-1926) Philosopher and politician, he 
became a leader of the constitutional opposition to Fascism 1923-6, 
founding the Unione Democratica Na:iionale in 1924 and the 
National Union of Liberal and Democratic Forces in 1925. His out¬ 
spoken denunciations of Fascism resulted in him receiving two savage 
beatings, the second, sustained on zo July 1925, contributing to his 
premature death at Cannes the following year. 

Baldesi^ Gino (1879-1934) Syndicalist leader and member of PSl, 
he was made assistant secretary of the CGL in 1918. Elected a deputy 
in 1921, he attended the Livorno Congress and voted with the 
reformists, subsequently adhering to the Partito Socialista Unitario. 
Attempted unsuccessfully to create an apolitical syndicalist movement 
with the Fascists, and in 1922 signed the Pacification Pact, By 1924 
moved into anti-Fascist opposition, joining the Aventine Secession 
until ousted from Parliament in 1926, Thereafter politically inactive. 

Bononii, Ivanoe (1873-1951) Initially a leadirig member of the 
reformist wing of the PSI, he was expelled from the party in 19(2 
for his support of the invasion of Idbya after which he founded the 
Reformist Socialist party with other defecting Socialist deputies. He 
was a minister in successive liberal go%'emments between 1916 and 
1921, in June of which year he succeeded Giolitti as Prime Minister 
serving until February’ 1922, lake so many others of the liberal polit¬ 
ical class, his attitude to Fascist violence was ambivalent and 
tempered by a greater antagonism to the communists and other sec¬ 
tions of the radical left. He ’withdrew from public life during the 
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Fascist period, emerging after Mussolini’s fall to lead the short-lived 
coalition grouping hastily formed in 1944 following the liberation of 
Rome. 

Bordiga, Amadeo (1889-1970) Became prominent nationally in 
1910 when he argued against the purely ‘cultural’ role of the Italian 
Socialist Youth Federation (FGSI). Fiercely against the First World 
War, he became prominent in the ‘intransigent’ fraction of the PSI. 
After war founded and led the abstentionist communist fraction, who 
proposed ‘abstaining’ from any involvement with bourgeois institu¬ 
tions. This group, gathered around his journal // Soviet, opposed both 
the reformists and Gramsci and the Ordtne Nuavo group, which they 
felt understressed the role of the elite party. His followers formed 
the core of the original Communist Party of Italy, of which he was 
the first leader 1921-3. After 1922 he was increasingly out of .step 
with Comintern, refusing to fuse with the PSI cff engage in anti- 
Fascist alliances - views codified in the ‘Rome Theses’ passed at 
the Second Congress of the PCd’l in March 1922. Arrested and 
imprisoned February-October 1923, he was displaced from the lead¬ 
ership of PCdT by Gramsci in 1924. Much attacked within the Party' 
for support of the Left-wing ‘committee of agreement’ in 1925, he 
became increasingly isolated mustering only 10 per cent of the vote 
at the Lyons Congress of 1926, Suffered Fascist Imprisonment and 
deportation 1926-30, expelled from the Communist Party' in 1930 
but remained active in small Bordigist groups that came to form the 
International Communist Party. 

Corradini, Enrico (1865-1931) Started up the nationalist journal 
a Regno (1903^) and was leader of the Italian Nationalist Association 
from its founding in 1910 until its fusion with Fascism in 1923. A 
populist-conservative, he advocated colonial expansion in Africa as 
an alternative to Italian emigration and the creation of a ‘proletarian 
nation’ based around a corporate society of producers. 

Croce, Benedetto (1866-1952) Bom at Peccasseroh in Apulia, 
Croce was the major Italian philosopher of his day. Together with 
Gentile, he spearheaded the revival of the native idealist tradition. 
His copious writings on aesthetics, literature, htstctry and ethics were 
intended to constitute a complete humanist philosophy, which he 
championed through his cultural journal La Critica and his influence 
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over the Laterza publishing house. He became a senator in 1910 and 
a Minister of Education under GioUtti 1920-1. A conser\rative liberal, 
he did not immediately oppose Mussolini. However, he ultimately 
became one of the major intellectual critics of the Fascist regime and 
the figurehead of the liberal opposition. Protected by his fame and 
private fortune, he was not forced out of his Neapolitan home or 
prevented from publishing until the allied invasion. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele (1863-1938) Italian poet, novelist, adven¬ 
turer, and radical nationalist. D’Annunzio enthusiastically supported 
Italian intervention in the First World War and served in the army 
from 1915 to 1918, In 1919 he led a mixed band of ex-combatants, 
anarcho-syndicalists and nationalists and seized Flume to prevent its 
going to Yugoslavia, The regime he set up there prefigured many of 
the more baroque elements of Fascism, such as the Roman salute. 
Flis own creed was a bizarre mixture of Nietzsche, syndicalism, popu¬ 
list nationalism and sado-masochism. 

Ferri, Enrico (1856-1929) Ferri was a criminologist in the positiv¬ 
ist school of Cesare Lombroso, who linked crime to economic condi¬ 
tions and heredity. His best known book was Sodalismo e scienza 
positive, DarwiftSpencer—Marx (1894)* Initially a socialist, he edited 
Avanti! i9CX^-5, he went over to Fascism in 1922. 

Fortunato, Giustino (1848—193^) Bom in Basilicata, he was a 
leading champion of the Mezzogiomo or Italian south. Elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1880, where he sal on the Right with the 
followers of Sonnino, he became a senator in 1909. He was instru¬ 
mental in overturning the *myth of the south’ as a naturally fertile 
region, arguing that its problems were economic and geographic as 
well as social and political. His most important work, expounding his 
remedies as well as his diagnosis of the south’s ills, was II Mezzogiomo 
e to stato italiano (1911)^ 

Gentile, Giovanni (1874-1944) Sicilian philosopher, he played a 
prominent part with Benedetto Croce in the revival of idealist thought 
in Italy, collaborating closely on the latter’s journal La Critica until 
1924. Appointed Minister of Education in Mussolini’s first adminis¬ 
tration, he joined the Fascist Party in 1923 and ultimately placed his 
‘actualist’ doctrine at the service of the regime, becoming the official 
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philosopher of Fascism. A supporter of the Fascist Republic of Salo, 
he was assassinated by partisans in Florence on 5 April 1944. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo (1801-52) Bom in Turin^ he was ordained a 
priest in 1852. A philosopher^ he aimed to rail) the Papacy' to the 
nationalist cause. In 1843 he wrote Del primato moraie e civile dcgli 
iialiani (Of the Mora! and Ci\'il Supremacy of ihe Italians), which 
had a great influence on the liberal Catholic, neo- Guelph supporters 
of Pius IX. His hope that the Church would take an active political 
stance proved illusory', however. He headed the Piedmontese govern¬ 
ment from December 1848 to March 1849, when he retired, con¬ 
demned by the Papacy for his politics and philosophy. 

Giolitti, Giovanni (1842- 1928) I'he major Italian statesman of 
the period, he first entered politics in 1884 as a member of the 
parliamentary grouping known as the Left. He served as Minister of 
Finance in 1889, forming his first ministry' in 1892. Between 1903 
and 1921 he headed four more ministries, lasting eleven years in all, 
longer than any other elected Italian Prime Minister. He attempted 
to 'put MaiTi in the attic’ by undermining support for the socialists 
with a number of social and electoral reforms. He remained neverthe¬ 
less a conservative liberal and cynics interpreted these measures as 
manoeuvres to remain in power. This is slightly unfair since he was 
perceptive enough to oppose colonial ejq)ansion and entry' into the 
First World War, which led to his fall from office. His response to 
Fascism was more one of withdrawal than opposition, a weakness he 
shared with Italian liberals as a whole. 

Gobetti, Piero (1901-26) Son of a Turin grocer, he was an extra¬ 
ordinarily precocious intellect, founding his first review, Energie 
Nu&vo, in 1918 at the age of seventeen. Although much influenced 
by Gramsd and I Vrdine Nuovo group, he remained a socialistic 
liberal rather than a communist. In 1^22 he set up a w'eekly, La 
Bivoiuziotie Ltherulef which look over from La Voce as an eclectic 
meeting point for social and cultural crittcism. In (9^5 forced 

into exile, dying in Paris of bronchitis and heart failure. 

Lenin, Vkdimir Ilyich (i 870-1924) Marxist theorist, party organ¬ 
izer and first leader of the Soviet state. His main contribution to 
Marxist thought and practice was his account of the proper organiza- 
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tion of a revolutionaty part}, its relationship to the class system and 
its role in political mobilization - most importantly in What is to be 
Done? (1902)* Although on the eve of the Russian Revolution of 
October 1917 he developed in State and Revolution a utopian vision 
of the communist ftiture integrating Mane’s teaching on the Paris 
Commune with his own understanding of the soviets, once in power 
successive crises led him to alter his views and to insist instead on 
the transitionaty importance of a dictatorship of the proletariat. As 
leader of the Communist International (Comintern) he forced accept¬ 
ance of Bolshevik organizational notions upon other member parties, 
causing a split with reformist socialist movements. 

Marinetti, Filippo Tommaso (1876-1944) The founder and 
leader of Italian Futurism, for which he wrote the first manifesto in 
1909, Initially a broad cultural movement praising the creativity- and 
dynamism inherent in the industrial world, particularly as found in 
the speed of cars and aeroplanes, it gradually took on nationalistic 
overtones. Marinetti participated actively in the interventionist cam¬ 
paign on the eve of the First World War, in which he fought. This 
brought him into contact with Mussolini, who honoured him though 
without making Futurism the official art of Fascism as he had hoped. 
He supported Mussolini’s German puppet Republic of Said, and his 
death was the occasion of a major state funeral. 

Mussolini, Benito (1883-1945) Founder of Fascism and dictator 
of Italy. Bom of modest family in Romagna, Mussolini was initially 
an active member of the PSI, emerging as a leading protagonist of 
the revolutionary wing and editing the Party newspaper from 

1912 to 1915. Initially a staunch supporter of the internationalist 
opposition to the First World War, he came to favour intervention 
as a revolutionary- act and was expelled from the PS! in 1915. At the 
end of the war he tried to build up a coalition of interventionists and 
founded the Fasci di Combaitimento in 1919* Although their pro¬ 
gramme contained leftist elements, their most distinctive feature was 
violent anti-Socialist action - especially in rural areas. Through skil¬ 
ful manipulation of the political weaknesses of libera! politicians - 
their lack of a mass base, fear of socialism and need for parliamentaiy 
coalition partners - he was able to force himself into power in the 
March on Rome of 1922 and to gain legitimation from much of the 
liberal establishment. However, following the 1924 elections and his 
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siir\ival of the Matteotti crisis, when he was implicated in the assas¬ 
sination of a PSU deput)', he went his own way. By 1929, with the 
Lateran Facts establishing an accord with the Vatican and a national 
plebiscite demonstrating popular consensus for Fascism, the regime 
was fully established. Following the conquest of Ethiopia 1935-6, he 
became increasingly preoccupied with Italy’s cultural mission and the 
role it would play in building a new civilization following the impend¬ 
ing international crisis. Although Mussolini attempted to stay on the 
side lines to some extent, increasing involvement with Hitler’s Ger¬ 
many cemented by the Pact of Steel of 193^ led to Italy’s disastrous 
entry' into the Second World War on 10 June 1940. Removed from 
power in a palace coup on 25 July 1943, he was rescued from jail by 
the Nazis and established as the puppet ruler of the Italian Social 
Republic of Salb in the north of Italy. He was shot by partisans near 
Como on 27 April 1945. 

Nitti, Francesco (1868-1953) Bom in Basilicata, he began his 
career as a proponent of the South. He entered parliament in 1904 
and held the portfolio of agriculture in Giolitti’s fourth ministry of 
191 i-i 4. During the war he ser\'ed as treasury minister, but resigned 
over the tenns of the peace becoming an early critic of the Treaty of 
Versailles. From June 1919 to June 1920 he was Prime Minister, 
implementing the system of proportional representation and trying to 
solve the Fiume crisis. An opponent of Fascism, he was forced to 
dec in 1924 and was captured by the Germans in France in 1943. 
After the war he became a prominent member of the National Demo¬ 
cratic Union Party, and was nominated to the Senate in 1948. 

Papini, Giovaimi (1881-1956) Like Pre2zolini, he was a selF 
taught cultural spokesman of great influence, largely as a result of 
his cultural review Leonardo (1903-8). Originally a pragmatist with 
Nietzschean overtones, his thought consisted of an uneasy mixture 
of elitism, nationalism, mysticism and realism. Trying to sustain tiiis 
mix led him first into futurism, then, around 1918, to Catholicism 
and finally made him a keen Fascist and almost establishment figure, 
whose Life of Christ (1921) became a massive bestseUer. 

Prezzolini, Giuseppe (1882-1982) autodidact, he had a pro¬ 
found influence on Italian culture before the First World War. He 
co-edited the review Leonardo (1903-5) with Giovanni Papini, later 
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founding the influentiat journal La Voce (1908—14). A Crocean ^\ith 
sjTuJIicaUst sympathies^ he succeeded in gathering together a large 
number of diverse contributors of all points of view. An inveterate 
non-conformist and critic, his sympathy for Fascism was short-lived 
and he ultimately went to the United States to teach and write his 
memoirs. He ended his long life as a sclf-stykd Voitairean figure, 
writing polemical pieces from his home in Lugano, Switzerland. 

Rocco, Alfredo (1875-1935) The most prominent Nationalist and 
right Fascist theorist. He riewed the nation as a quasi biological 
organism, with which the intlmdual could be almost totally identified. 
He proposed transforming the Italian state via a roughly cotporatist 
system of hierarchically organized socioeconomic groupings which 
would allow the political elite to control the working masses and 
organize national production, international economic competition and 
imperialist war. When the Nationalist Association merged with the 
Fascist Part>' in 1923, he quickly rose to prominence becoming the 
major architect of the Fascist state as Minister of Justice from January' 
1925 to July 1932. 

Salvemini., Gaetano (1873-1957) Radical politician and historian, 
he campaigned rigorously for the reform of parliament and the relief 
of the South. His journal LVnita argued that general equality' 
between north and south remained to be fought for. An outspoken 
critic of political corruption, bis pamphlet il gffvemo della malaviia 
(1913) denounced the Giohtti regime. A deputy from 1919 to 1921, 
he went into exile in 1925, ultimately becoming professor of history' 
at Harvard University'. 

Serrati, Giacinto Menotti (1876-1926) 1912-14 a prominent 

member of the intransigent anti-reformist fraction within the PSl. 
After Mussolini’s defection, became editor of Avantil and virtual 
leader of the Party. Supported the Third International, but refused 
to expel reformists or change Party name, leading to polemics with 
L.enin, Gramsci and Bordiga. Remained leader of PSI after 1921 
schism, but tried to effect a reconciUation, finaUy expelUng reformists 
in October 1922* Attempt to reunite two Parties nonetheless failed, 
and he and his fraction joined the PCd’I in 1924, 

Somtino, Sidney (1847-1922) Florentine statesman and financier, 
together with Leopoldo b'ranchetti he conducted an exhaustive study 
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of the Italian south which was published in 1877, Elected deputy in 
1880, he was Minister of Finance in 1893, Prime Minister 1906-9 
and Foreign Minister 1914-19, becoming a Senator in 1920 and 
largely withdrawing from politics until his death. 

Tasca, Angelo (1892-1960) Son of Turin worker and hea\ily 
involved in union movement, he inducted Gramsci into the PSL A 
founder member of L 'Ordine Nutrvo in 1919, he broke with Gramsci 
in 1920. Part of electioniat comtnunist fraction July-August 1920 and 
helped found the PCd’I in 1921. Between Bordiga and Gramsci, he 
shared leadership of Part}' with Togliatti after Gramsci’s arrest but 
was expelled as a right-winger in 1929. In exile, became prominent 
socialist historian. 

TerTacmi> Umberto (1895-1983) Law student in Turin and col¬ 
league of Gramsci and Tasca. Founder member of UOrdine Nutruo, 
joining directorate of PSl 1920. Part of electionist communist fraction 
July-August 1920 and entered PCd’l 1921, joining its executive. 
Although initially a Bordigisi, he rallied to Gramsci. Arrested 1926 
and jailed by Fascists for many years, he played a prominent part in 
the Resistance in 1943- Expelled from ±e Part}’ in 1943. tie was 
readmitted in 1944 and after the war was briefly President of the 
Constituent Assembly. He was a communist senator from 1948 until 
his death, and a prominent iawy^er. 

Togliatti, Palmiro (1893-1964) Fellow Sard and student with 
Gramsci at Turin, he joined Tasca’s youth section of the PSl in 
1914. A supporter of intervention, he fought in the hirst AVorld War, 
rejoining the Party in 1919. Co-founder of L^Ordim:Nu&vOy be played 
an active part in the Factory Council movement along with Gramsci* 
Initiator of the electionist communist fraction in I'urifi July-August 
1920, he became a founder member of PCd’l. Shared leadership 
with Tasca after Gramsci’s imprisonment, he became leader in 1930* 
Fought in Spanish Chil War and during Second World War 
remained in exile in Soviet Union, where he essentially compromised 
wi± Stalinist line. However, on returning to Italy in 1944 he began 
to sketch an independent ‘Italian road to socialism’, for which he 
claimed the posthumous support of Gramsci’s Priwn Notebooks, 

Treves Claudio (1869-1933) A journalist and lawyer, Treves was 
a major exponent of the reformist socialist position. Bom in Turin, 
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he edited the local PSl journal // Grido del Popolo from 1896 to 1898, 
when he moved to Milan and became a close collaborator of Turati 
regularly contributing to his journal Critica Sodale. He edited the PS I 
dailyfrom 1910 to 1912, when the reformist wing was finally 
overwhelmed by the various manmalist factions. Hc‘ remained close 
to Turati, helping him to create the Partito Socialista Unitario (PSU) 
in 1922 when the reformists were expelled from the PSL In 1926 he 
was forced by Fascist repression to escape to France, where he even¬ 
tually died from a heart attack. 

Turati* Filippo (1857-1932) A founder member of the PSl and 
leader of the ‘gradualist’ or ‘minimalist’ wing of the Party, and editor 
of the journal Critica Sodale. A firm believer in socialist unity, he 
maintained a precarious hold on the Party until 1904- Thereafter the 
more radical ‘niaximaUsi’ wing came to predominatt:, despite various 
left-wing successions such as the syndicalists (1908) and the com¬ 
munists (1921). His willingness to join with other parliamentary par¬ 
ties to oppose Fascism led to his expulsion in 1922 and his formation 
of the Unitary Socialist Party (PSU). Imprisoned by Mussolini, he 
was spirited away to France in 1926 where he eventually died, 

Vico* Giambattista (1688-1744) Neapolitan philosopher, his great 
work La sdenza nuffua (1744) with its central doctrine that we can 
only know' fully what we have made was adopted by the Italian ideal¬ 
ists Croce and Gentile and made the linchpin of their own historicist 

philosophies. 
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An Active and Functional Neutrality^ 

The Concrete Problem 

Kven in the midst of the extraordinary confusion in which the present 
Furopean crisis has left indhiduals and parties, there is one point on 
which everyone is in agreement. The present historical juncture is 
one of inexpressible gravity ; its consequences could be extremely 
grave. Because so much blood has been spilt and so much Wtal energ}' 
wasted, we must ensure that an answer is found for as many of the 
unanswered questions we have inherited from the past as possible, 
so that humanity can return to its path without finding its way blocked 
again by such a grim mass of misery and injustice and without finding 
its future marred, before long, by another catastrophe like this one, 
demanding the same formidable wastage of human life and activity’. 
And we, as Italian socialists, must face the question: '^^'^lat should 
be the role of the Italian Socialist I^arty {noty I stress, of the proktariaty 
or iocialhm in general), at this moment in Italian life?’ 

Because the Socialist Party to which we dedicate our energies is 


' After the outbreak of the First World War, the PSl adopted a policy of ‘ab&olutc 
neutrality'’. On tS October 1914, Mussolini, the editor of the official PSl daily 
challenged this policy in an editorial, ‘From Absolute Neutrality to Relative and Func¬ 
tional Neutrality’, in which he suggested that under certain conditions Italy should 
intervene, Mussolini soon found himself isolated amongst the PS I IcadersliLp and was 
forced to resi^ from his editorship aiA'tiiatti! On [5 November, he started up his own 
paper, // P&poio d’hoitOy and, on 24 November, he was expelled from the Party, 
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the Ita/tan Socialist Part>^^ which is to say that section of the Socialist 
International which has taken on the task of winning the Italian nation 
for the International. This immeJiale task, this day-to-day task, gives 
the Party particular^ national characteristics, whicti commit it to 
assuming a specific function, a particular responsibility in Italian life. 
The Party is a State in potentia, which is gradually maturing: a rival 
to the bourgeois State, which is seeking, through its daily struggle 
with this enemy, and through the development of its own internal 
dialectic, to create the organs it needs to overcome and absorb its 
opponent. And, in carrying out this function, the Part>' is autonomous. 
It depends on the International only for its ultimate aim, and for the 
essential nature of its struggle, as a struggle between classes. 

But as for the form which this struggle should take in various 
contingencies and the timing of its progress towards the final revolu¬ 
tion, the only competent judge of these issues is the PSl itself, which 
is actually living this struggle and is the only entity which knows its 
shifting realities. 

It is only this consideration that can justify the laughter and scorn 
which greeted both G. Herve’s insults and the German Socialists' 
attempts at conciliation, when the PSl launched its formula of *abso- 
lute neutrality’ - even though both Herve and \ht Germans were 
speaking on behalf of the International, of which they believed them¬ 
selves to be official representatives. 


The Two Neutralities 

Because, lei us be clear, it is not the concept of neutrality^ itself which 
is at issue (by this we mean, of course, the neutrality' of the 
proletariat), but rather the form this neutrality' should take. 

The formula ‘absolute neutrality'’ was extremely useful at the outset 
of the crisis, when we were caught unawares by events, relatively 
unprepared for their magnitude, because, at that point, only a dog¬ 
matically intransigent, uncompromising statement could provide us 
with a solid, impregnable bulwark against the first wave of passions 
and individual interests. But now that the elements of confusion have 
dropped out of that initial, chaotic situation; now that everyone is 
having to assume responsibility' for himself, that formula is only of 
any use to the reformists, who say that they do not want to place rash 
bets (even though they let others do so and win). T hey would rather 
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that the proletariat looked on^ as an impartial spectator on eventSj 
waiting for those events to create their opportunit}' for them; whiJe, 
in the meantime, our opponents get on with creating their own oppor¬ 
tunities, and preparing the platform for the class struggle for 
themselves. 

But revolutionaries who conceive of history as the creation of their 
own spirit, made up of an uninterrupted scries of lightning raids on 
the other active and passive forces in society, in an attempt to create 
the most favourable conditions possible for the final raid (the 
revolution), must not content themselves with the initial, temporary’ 
formula of ‘absolute neutrality’, but must transform it into another: 
‘active and functional neutralit)’, \\^ich means restoring to national 
life its original character as a class struggle. The working class, by 
forcing the class in pow'er to assume its responsibilities, forcing it to 
carry its premises through to their logical conclusi(]n, to submit to 
an examination of the way in which it has been preparing for the end 
which it claims as its own, will constrain it (in our case, in Italy) to 
admit that it has failed entirely in its aim, because it has led this 
nation, of which it proclaimed itself the sole representative, into a 
blind alley, from which the nation cannot escape except by aban¬ 
doning to their fate all those institutions which are directly respons¬ 
ible for its present, miserable state. 

Only in this way can the dualism of the classes be restored, and 
the Socialist Party slough off all the bourgeois incrustations which 
fear of the war has piled up on it (never has socialism had so many 
sympathisers, serious and less serious, as in these last two months). 
And, having brought home in the clearest terms to the nation (which 
in Italy is neither wholly proletarian nor wholly bourgeois, given the 
scant interest the broad mass of the people has always shown in 
political struggle; and, for this reason, is all the more ripe for conver¬ 
sion by those who show themselves to possess energy and a clear 
sense of the way ahead) that those who claimed to have its mandate 
have shown themselves incapable of action m any form, the Party can 
prepare the proletariat to supplant them, prepare it to put into action 
that supreme raid on power, which signals the natural passage of 
civilization from an imperfect form to a more perfect one. 
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The Mussolini Case 

II seems to me, therefore, that should have shown a little more 
caution w'hen he wrote about the so-called Mussolini case in the last 
issue of // Gri^. He should have distinguished, in the declarations 
of the editor of Avanii!, between what was coming from Mussolini 
the man, the T 0 magn(fh (the relevance of his backgrotind has been 
discussed), and what from Mussolini the socialist, the Italian. He 
should, that is, have identified what was most original, most vital in 
Mussolini’s stance, and directed his critidsm towards that, either in 
order to annihilate it, or in an attempt to find a means of reconciling 
the doctrinaire formalism of the remaining Party leadership and the 
concrete pragmatism of the editor of Avaniif 

The Myth of the War 

But, in any case, the central nucleus of ‘a.t,”s argument strikes me 
as mistaken. UTten Mussolini says to the Italian bourgeoisie: ‘Go 
where your destiny leads you’ — in other words, ‘If you believe that 
it is your duty^ to make war with Austria, the proletariat will not 
sabotage your actions’ - he is not by any means backtracking on his 
past attitude to the Libyan War, which led to what a.t. calls the 
‘negative myth of w'ar’, WTien he says ^yout destiny, speaking to the 
bourgeoisie, he is talking about that destiny which, given the historical 
function of the class, must ineritably lead it to war. W ar thus retains 
its character as the irreducible antithesis of the destiny of the prolet¬ 
ariat; a character ever more apparent as the proletariat acquires con¬ 
sciousness of this fact. 

What Mussolini wants, then, is not a general reconciliation, a 
fusion of all parties in national unanimity, because then his position 
would be anti-socialist What he is hoping for is that the proletariat, 
haring acquired a dear awareness of its might as a class and of its 
revolutionary potential, but recognizing for the moment that it is not 

ready to take up the helm of the State . .J 

j...] an ideal discipline, and would allow free rein to the operation 

= Angrelo Taisca ’) had criticized Mussolini’.'! ad’tocacy c)f inrenention m an anick 
entitled ^Tht Myth of War’, ui U Qrido dtl ^4 October 19 [4. He had maintained 

that the proletariat did not have the capacity to dominate etents and that ncurrality was 
therefore its only course of action. 
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of those forces which the proletariat feels to be strongest, and which 
it knows thatj for the moment, it is not in a position to supplant.^ 
And sabotaging a machine (because absolute neutrality is nothing 
more than sabotage - a sabotage, apart from anything else, enthusi¬ 
astically welcomed by the ruling class) certainly does not prove that 
the machine is not perfect, that it is no use for anything. 

Nor does Mussolini’s position exclude the possibility (indeed, it 
presupposes it) that the proletariat might renounce its antagonistic 
attitude, and that, after a failure or a proven weakness on the part of 
the ruling class, it might be able to dispose of that class entirely and 
take up the reins of government - that is, at least, if I have interpreted 
his rather muddled declarations correctly and if 1 have developed 
them in the same direction as he would have done himself 


What Will the Proletariat Say? 

I cannot imagine the proletariat as a kind of motor w'hich was started 
up in July with the switch of absolute neutrality and which now, in 
October, cannot be stopped without breaking down. 

What we are dealing with here, on the contrary, are men who, 
especially in the past few' years, have showm themseWes to possess an 
agility' of mind and a freshness of sensibility, of which the amorphous 
and apathetic bourgeois mass does not have the faintest trace. We 
are dealing with a mass which has shown itself capable of assimilating 
and bringing to life the new values which the new, revived Socialist 
Party has put into circulation. Are we afraid of the work it will involve 
to make the proletariat assume this new task, w'hich could perhaps 
signal the beginning of the end of its status as a w'ard of the 
bourgeoisie? 

In any case, the comfortable position of absolute neutrality' must 
not allow us to forget the gravity of the present situation and to 
abandon ourselves, even for a moment, to the over-mgenuous option 
of passive contemplation, of a Buddhistic renunciation of our rights. 

// Grido del Popoh, 31 October 1914 


’ [Translator'^ tioTe] A sentence is missing in the original, at this point, and it is 
impossible to establisb the subject of this sentence, 
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An article by Enrico Leone recently came to our attention, in which, 
in that woolly and convoluted manner which all tO(> often character¬ 
izes his writing, he rehashes a few commonplaces on culture and 
intellectualism and their relation to the proletariat, drawing a contrast 
between culture and pra^rtice^ the historical fact of this class preparing 
its future with its own hands. It would not, we consider, be a useless 
exercise to return to this question, which has already been aired on 
previous occasions in ‘II Cjrido\ and, more particularly, in the youth 
federation’s ‘Avanguardia’, where it received a more rigidly doctrin¬ 
aire treatment in the polemic between Bordiga from Naples, and our 
own Tasea. 

Let us start by recalling two passages. The first is from a German 
romantic writer, Novalis (who lived from 177^ 1801), who said 

that: ‘The supreme problem of culture is that of taking charge of 
one’s transcendental self, of being at the same time oneself and the 
self of oneself. So we can scarcely be surprised at our lack of empathy 
with and complete understanding of others. Without a perfect under¬ 
standing of ourselves, we shall never really be able to know others. 

The second, which we will paraphrase, is from Cjiambartista Vico, 
who (in his ‘First Corollary concerning Speech by Poetic Characters 
among the First Nations’, in his The Nem Science), gives a political 
interpretation of the famous saying of Solon’s, ‘Know thyself’, sub¬ 
sequently appropriated for philosophy by Socrates. Vico maintains 
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that^ with this phrase, Solon intended to provoke the plebeians, who 
believed themselves to be hestial in origifty while the nobles were of 
divine origitty to reflect on themselves and recognize themselves as 
being of the same human nature as the noblesy and therefore to claim 
to be made equal n>ith them in dvil rights. And he then identifies this 
consciousness of the shared humanity of plebeians and nobles, as the 
basis and the historical reason for the rise of democracies in antiquity. 

We have not brought these fragments together at random. It seems 
to us that these passages afford some insight, ever> if it is not fully 
developed and refined, into the scope and the principles of a true 
understanding of the conception of culture, and of culture in its 
relation to socialism. 

It is essential to get out of the habit of conceiving of culture as 
encyclopedic knowledge, and, correspondingly, of man as a receptacle 
to be crammed with empirical data, with crude, unconnected facts 
which he must file away in his brain, as though in the columns of a 
die denary, in order to be able to respond, on any given occasion, to 
the different stimuli of the world around him. This form of culture 
really is harmful, especially to the proletariat. Ii can only sene to 
create misfits, people who believe themselves superior lo the rest of 
humanity because they have amassed in their memory a cenain 
quantity' of facts and dates, which they trot out at any opportunity', 
setting up a kind of barrier between themselves and others. This 
false conception of culture senes to create that feeble and colourless 
intellectualism so mercilessly flayed by Romain Rolland, which has 
given birth to a whole swarm of arrogant windbags, more harmful to 
the life of a society' than tuberculosis or syphilis germ.s are to llte 
health and beauty' of the body. The smug little strident who knows 
some Latin and histoty, the vain little law'y cr who has taken advantage 
of his teachers’ laziness and apathy lo wrangle himself a threadbare 
degree - these people think themselves superior tO' the most skilled 
of skilled workers, who performs a precise and essential task in his 
life and who is a hundred times better at his work than they are at 
theirs. But this is not culture, it is pedantry; it is not intelligence, but 
intellecnialism; and any attack on it is more than justified. 

Culture is something quite different, It is the organization, the 
disciplining of one’s inner self; the mastery of one’s personality; the 
attainment of a higher awareness, through which we can come to 
undersund our value and place within history, our proper function 
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in life, our rights and duties. But all this cannot happen through 
spontaneous evolution, through actions and reactions beyond the 
control of our will, as occurs in the vegetable and animal worlds, in 
which each individual entitv' adapts itself and develops its organs 
unconsciously, obeying ineluctable laws. Man is primarily a creature 
of spirit - that is, a creation of history, rather than nature. Otherwise, 
it would be impossible to explain why it is that, when the exploiters 
and the exploited have always existed, the creators of wealth and 
those who greedily consume it, socialism has never yet come into 
being. The fact is that it is only step by step, stage by stage, that 
humanity has acquired an awareness of its own value and has won 
the right to live in independence of the schemes and the privileges 
of those minorities who happened to come to power at an earlier 
moment in history . And this awareness has not developed beneath the 
brutal goad of physiological necessity, but rather through intelligent 
reflection, first on the part of a few, then of a whole class, on the 
reasons why certain situations exist and on the best means oi trans- 
forming what have been opportunities for vassalage into triggers of 
rebellion and social reconstruction. Which means that every revolu' 
tion has been preceded by a long process of intense critical activity, 
of new cultural insight and the spread of ideas through groups of 
men irutially resistant to them, wrapped up in the process of solving 
their own, imniediate economic and political problems, and lacking 
any bonds of solidarity with others in the same position. 1 he latest 
example, the closest to us in time and thus the least alien to us, is 
the French Revolution. I'he preceding period in culture, known as 
the Enlightenment, a period which has been so slandered by facile 
critics of theoretical reason, was in fact not - or at least not entirely - 
a featherweight gathering of superficial, dilettante intellectuals, dis¬ 
coursing about anything and everything with complacent indifference, 
believing themselves to be men of their time only when they had read 
D’Alembert and Diderot’s EntydopMk. It was not, that is to say, 
simply a phenomenon of pedantic, arid intellect a lism, like the one 
we sec before our eyes now, exhibited in its full glory in the low-grade 
popular Universities. The Enlightenment was a magnificent revolu¬ 
tion in itself; and, as De Sanctis acutely observed in his History of 
Italian Literature it created a kind of pan-European unified con¬ 
sciousness, a bourgeois International of the spirit, with each part 
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sensitive to the tribulations and misfortunes of the whole, which was 
the best preparation for the bloody revolution which would sub¬ 
sequently take place in France* 

In Italy, in France, in Germany, the same things were being discus¬ 
sed, the same institutions, the same principles* Each new play by 
Voltaire, each new pamphlet was like a spark running through the 
wires which already stretched between one state and another, one 
region and another; and it found the same sympathizers and the 
same opponents everywhere at the same moment* The bayonets of 
Napoleon’s armies found their way already cleared by an inrisible 
army of books and tracts, which had been swarming out of Paris 
since the first half of the eighteenth century^ preparing men and 
institutions for their badly needed renovation. Later, when the events 
in France had welded consciences throughout Europe still more 
tightly, a popular uprising in Paris could set off others in Milan, in 
Vienna, even in the smallest towns, To careless t>bser\ers, all this 
may seem a natural, spontaneous phenomenon, but, in fact, it would 
be incomprehensible if we did not take into account the cultural 
factors which had already primed men's minds so they w'ere ready to 
explode for what was fell to be a common cause. 

The same phenomenon is occurring again today, with socialism. It 
is through a critique of capitalist cirilization that a unified proletarian 
consciousness has formed or is in the process of formation. And a 
critique is something cultural; it does not arise through spontaneous 
natural evolution. A critique involves precisely thai; discovery of the 
self which Novalis defined as the aim of culture. Discovery' of the 
self as it measures itself' against others, as it differentiates itself from 
others and, having once created an objective for itself, comes to judge 
facts and events not only for what they signify in themselves, but also 
according to whether or not they bring that objective nearer. To know 
oneself means to be oneself, to be master of oneself, to assert one's 
own identity, to emerge from chaos and become an agent of order, 
but of one’s owm order, one’s own disciplined dedh:atJon to an ideal* 
And one cannot achieve this without knowing others, knowing their 
history, the succession of efforts they have made to be what they are, 
to create the civilization they have created, and which we are seeking 
to replace with our own. It means having some notion of nature and 
its laws, in order to understand the laws which govern the life of the 
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spirit. And it means learning all this without losing sight of the ulti¬ 
mate aim, which is to know oneself better through learning about 
others, and to know others by learning about oneself. 

If it is true that history' is a chain of efforts man has made to free 
himself from privileges, prejudices and idolatry, then there is no 
reason why the proletariat, as it seeks to add one more link to that 
chain, should not know how and why and by whom it has been 
preceded, and how' useful that knowledge can prove. 


// Grido del Popoloy 2g January jgrb 
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Give up to life youT every action, your every' ounce of faith. Throw 
all your best energies, sincerely and disinterestedly, into life. Immerse 
yourselves, Ihing creatures that you are, in the live, pulsing tide ot 
human existence, until you feel at one with it, until it floods through 
you, and you feel your indhidua! personality' as an atom within a body, 
a vibrating particle within a whole, a violin-string which receives and 
echoes all the symphonies of history; of that history which, in this 
way, you are helping to create. In spite of this utter abandonment of 
the self to the reality' which surrounds it, in spite o1 this attempt to 
key your indhiduality' into the complex play of universal causes and 
effects, you may still, suddenly, feel a sense that something is missing; 
you may become conscious of vague and indefinable needs, those 
needs which Schopenhauer termed metaphysical. 

You are in the world, but you do not know why you are here, You 
act, but you do not know why. You are conscious of voids in your 
life; you desire some justificatian of your being, of your actions; and 
it seems to you that human reasons alone do not suffice. *1 racing the 
causal links further and further back, you arrive at a point where, 
to co-ordinate, to regulate the movement, some supreme reason is 
necessary', some reason which lies beyond what is known and what 
is knowahk. You are just like a man looking at the sky, who, as he 
moves further and further back through the space which science 
has mapped out for us, finds ever greater difficulties in his fantastic 
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wanderings in the infinite until, arriving at the void, and incapable 
of conceiving of this absolute void, he unconsciously populates it with 
divine beings, with supernatural entities, to co-onlinate the vertigin¬ 
ous, and yet logical movement of the universe. Religious sentiment 
is entirely built up from these vague aspirations, these instinctive, 
inner reasonings, which have no outlet. And some trace, some quiver 
of this sentiment lurks within the blood of each one of us, even those 
who have best succeeded in dominating these inferior manifestations 
of the self - inferior because they are purely instinctive, mere uncon¬ 
trolled impulses. 

But what can conquer them is the force of bfe itself; historical 
activity can annul them. They are simply the products of tradition, 
the instinctual vestiges of millenia of terror and of ignorance of the 
realitj' that surrounds us. Their origin can be traced. To explain them 
is to overcome them. To make them the object of history is to recog¬ 
nize their emptiness. And then one can return to the active life, 
and experience more authentically the reality ol' history. By bringing 
feeling, as well as fact, within the sphere of history, one can finally 
recognize that it is in history alone that the explanation of our exist¬ 
ence lies. What can be historicized cannot be supernatural in origin, 
the vestige of some divine revelation. If something still remains inex¬ 
plicable, that is due only to our cognitive deficiencies, to the still 
imperfect grasp of our intellect. Recognizing this may make us more 
humble, more modest, but it will not throw us into the arms of 
religion. Our religion becomes, once again, history. Our faith 
becomes, once again, man, and man’s will and his capacity for action. 

We feel an enormous, an irresistible force from our human past. 
We recognize the good things it brings us, like the energetic certainty 
that what has been possible will be possible again; all the more so, 
in that we have become wise through the experience of others. But 
we also recognize the bad, like these inorganic vestiges of transcended 
states of mind. And this is why we inevitably feel ourselves to be in 
conflict with Catholicism; and this is why we call ourselves modem. 
Because, though we feel the past fuelling our struggle, it is a past 
that we have tamed; our servant, not our master; a past which illumin¬ 
ates and does not overshadow us. 


Avanli/f 29 August 1916 
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The officious economist of Italian Nationalism^ Professor Alfredo 
Rocco, is convinced of having utterly destroyed the collectivist pro¬ 
gramme of socialism with the following formidable objection. The 
national wealth of Italy fluctuates between So and too billion lire. 
Now, wage-earners are in such a massive majority over capitalists 
that, if the profits of production were to be shared out collectively, 
among everyone, the increase in personal well-being for the humble 
worker would be minimal, and certainly not of an order to justify the 
crisis which would be provoked by the passage from one system to 
the other. 

The objection is a puerile one, because the aim of socialism is not 
simply to solve the problem of the distribution of finished products. 
On the contrary, the moral justification for our struggle, and for the 
revolution this struggle will bring about, comes front the conviction, 
acquired by the proletariat through its critique of the existing means 
of production, that collectivism will serve to accelerate the rhythm of 
production itself, by eliminating all those artificial factors which limit 
productivity. 

Among these factors, and by no means the last or the least im¬ 
portant, is the fortuitous nature of the distribution of wealth among 
individuals. It is almost always capitalists who become industrialists, 
whether or not they possess the intelligence and technical compet¬ 
ence needed for the social task they are called on to perform. True, 
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the bourgeois system itself has already managed to go some way 
towards combating this immorality' of fortune. Banks and building 
societies tend to accumulate the capital of the more inert members 
of society, and pul it into the hands of bolder and more active ele¬ 
ments. In a more modem development, public companies, which, 
broadly speaking, are nothing other than industrial co-operati\es, 
formed with the aim of cvploiling capital more profitably and using 
it more effectively, represent the furthest that the bourgeois system 
can go towards eliminating the capitalist monad, towards separating 
the lechnifal element in production from the provision of mpiiai 
Public companies are, for this reason, a soda) experiment of the 
greatest interest for socialism, because they serve to demotistrate ever 
more clearly the truth that the capitalist is by no means necessary ; 
that the spirit of initiative, the vital motive force of the economy, is 
not deadened by the fact that the managers and ihe technical staff 
of a firm are mere salaried workers, without a personal inieresi in 

the profits, down to the last farthing. 

If even these forms of capitalist co-operation can provide con¬ 
firmation of the claims of socialist propaganda, then how much more 
can be had from consumers’ co- opera fives like the Alleanza Torinese, 
which have acquired a distinct class profile and are closely tied to 

the development of the proletariat. 

Consumption is a relatively neutral field of social activity. It is on 
the basis of production, rather than consumption, that the populace 
divides into two classes. Consumption can become an arena for the 
struggle only for political, raUier than economic reasons, in that the 
State, as the administrative and executive committee of the capitalist 
bourgeoisie, uses protectionism and customs barriers to match con¬ 
sumption to domestic production. But everyone is a consumer; and 
the entire populace, excepting those few people who look to retail 
for their profits, may find itself united in protest against harsh meas¬ 
ures and price rises, even though each group will difler in the 
methods of its protest, and the different political ends that its protest 
is intended to serve. For this reason - since, in consumption, class 
boundaries are to some extent blurred - it certainly cannot be claimed 
that the co-operative movement is socialist in essence, and it w^ould 
be naive and extremely damaging to suggest that this movement is 
all there is to the socialist programme. 
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But^ even leaving aside the enormous advantages that the co¬ 
operative movement brings to ail consumers (the advantages 
described so well by ^o,p.’ in a previous issue),' co-operatives on the 
Alleanza model are impressive, large-scale laboratories for refining 
and purit^ing the socialist sense of social responsibility, 'f'he enthusi¬ 
astic words which Georges Sorcl used to use, in the old days, to 
praise the reconstructive work of the trade unions could be applied, 
with still more justification, to co-operatives like this today. Because 
co-operatives like this are an attempt to make socialist economic 
ideals a realit>\ Sadly, they suffer from the inevitable disadvantage of 
being grafted onto a heterogeneous trunk, to which they must adapt, 
to some extent, in order to survive and develop, and by which the>, 
then, inevitably, find themselves conditioned. But, nevertheless, they 
are still bursting with a life of their own, which can barely be con¬ 
tained, and they can still cause irreparable breaches in the system. 

Besides, capitalism itself is not, in its historical essence, a bourgeois 
phenomenon. Rather, it is a bourgeois superstructure; the concrete 
form taken by economic development at some time after the new 
classes rise to political power, resulting from its struggle to establish 
its roots ever more firmly in the world. And just as it was the eco¬ 
nomic nuclei which had emerged before 1789 ~ already potentially 
capitalistic, but suffocated by the remains of feudalism - which made 
the first breaches in the feudal system; so, equally', the economic 
nuclei created and nurtured by the proletariat for its own class ends, 
within the very heart of bourgeois society', may bec ome a powerful 
lever for breaking that society apart. 

From this point of riew, even consumers’ co-opemtives can, if wc 
want them to, take on a revolutionary role. Fven in their present 
form, they arc a kind of link, welding the present and the future. 
Developed, reinforced and multiplied, they will become so many 
weapons pointed directly against the bourgeois system. Just as the 
current war differs from previous wars because it entirely absorbs all 
the nation’s activity, so, equally, the proletariat revolution differs from 
the bourgeois revolution because of the immediate and extraordinar¬ 
ily far-reaching repercussions it will have on international activity. 


' (ittavio Pastorv, il valore sucialiista dtlla coopera^iont’, in L'iHeanza Qiffperatim, v, 
no. i! 1, 2 June Pastore vt'as a leading member of the Turin (..o-operatine Alliance. 
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So, the more consumer organizations of this kind that the proletariat 
can succeed in creating, the more easily it will be able to get over 
the terrible crisis which will result when it achieves its emancipation. 


L^AlUanza Cooperatfm^, 30 October 1916 




Three Principles and Three Kinds of 
Political Order 


‘Order’ and ‘disorder’ are the two words which recur most frequently 
in political disputes. ‘The party of order’, ‘upholders of order’, ‘the 
public order’ ... Three phrases which all hinge on the same axis of 
order: the fixed point around which political phraseology rotates, 
more or less tightly, depending on the particular forms assumed, at 
various moments in history, by indmduals, the parties and the state. 
The word ‘order’ has a healing power; and the preservation of polit¬ 
ical institutions is entrusted, in great part, to this power. The existing 
order is presented as harmonious and stable; and the mass of citizens 
is hesitant and fearful at the thought of a radical change, uncertain 
of what it might bring. Common sense, fatuous as usual, teaches that 
it is better to enjoy your egg today than hope for a chicken tomorrow; 
and common sense is a terrible slave-driver of the spirit. All the more 
so when, to get the chicken, you need to break the egg. Change 
conjures up the image of something violently tom apart. No-one 
visualizes the new order which might replace the old one, better 
organized than the old and more alive, because it would replace 
dualism with unity and the static immobility of inertia with the 
dynamism and energy of life. But no-one looks beyond the violent 
destruction of the old order, and the terrified mind holds back, fearful 
of losing everything, of being faced with chaos and ineluctable 
disorder. 
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The prophesies of Utopians can be seen as an attempt to overcome 
this fear of change. A utopia envisages a future status quo which is 
already established and tidy^ thus removing any impression of a leap 
into the darkness, But utopian social constructions have always col¬ 
lapsed, precisely because they were so neat and tidy. If just one detail 
could be shown to be wTong, the whole edifice collapsed. These kinds 
of construction had no foundation; they were too analytic, founded 
as they were on an infinity of details, rather than a single moral 
principle. Now^ the concrete details of a system depend on so many 
causes that they finish up having no real cause at all, and being 
entirely unpredictable. And, in order to act, man needs to be able to 
predict things, at least in part. It is impossible to conceive of the will 
being directed at something other than a concrete aim. It is imposs¬ 
ible to conceive of a collective vtill which does not have a concrete 
universal aim. But this aim cannot be a single factual detail, or a 
series of details. It can only be an idea, or a moral principle. The 
inherent defect of utopias is this: believing that a vision of the future 
can be a vision of factual details, whereas it can only be a vision of 
principles, or of juridical maxims. Legal axioms (law and judgement 
are morality in action) are creations of the human will. If you want 
to give a direction to men’s wills, you must give them as their aim 
the only thing that can be their aim; otherwise, after a first rush of 
enthusiasm, you will see them start drooping and fading aw'ay. 

The various existing political orders were created out of the desire 
to translate a juridical principle into practice as fully as possible. The 
revolutionaries of 1789 did not foresee the capitalist order which 
would result from their actions. They wanted to translate into practice 
the principle of the rights of man. ^I'hey wanted to ensure that certain 
rights were enjoyed by each member of the community. After the 
initial shattering of the old shell, these rights became gradually 
stronger and more concrete; they were transformed into a force which 
could act on reality and they began to shape and determine affairs. 
The result was bourgeois civilization: the only form of civilization 
which could result, as the bourgeoisie was the only effective social 
force, the only force capable of moulding history'. The utopian ideal¬ 
ists were defeated then, as ever, because none t»f their visions was 
realized in all its detail. But the principle was realized, and from this 
principle grew the structures and the political order we know today. 

Was the principle that the bourgeois revolution translated into his- 
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torj’ a universal one? Yes, without a doubt. And yet it is often said 
that if Jean-Jacques Rousseau could see where his preachings had 
led, he would probably disown them. This paradoxical assertion con¬ 
tains an implicit criticism of liberalism. But it is, prec isely, a paradox; 
that is, it says something fair in an unfair way. Universal does not 
mean absolute, In history, there is nothing absolute and fixed. The 
tenets of liberalism are Hdeai standards’, which, once they were 
recognized as rationally necessary, were translated into ‘operative 
ideals’. They were realized in practice in the bourgeois state; they 
served the purpose of provoking an antithesis to that state, in the 
form of the proletariat, and they have now worn themselves out. 
They may be universal for the bourgeoisie, hut they are not universal 
enough for the proletariat. For the bourgeoisie, they were ideals to 
be aimed at, while for the proletariat they are a starting-point for 
further developments. And, indeed, the complete liberal programme 
has become the minimalist programme for the socialist party; the 
programme, that is, which guides our day-to-day existence, as we 
wait until the right moment is judged to have come for [. . .].* 

As an ideal standard, the liberal programme creates the ethical 
state; that is, a state which, ideally, stands above class conflicts and 
the endless realignments and clashes between different groupings 
which constitute the traditional, economic reality of the state. This 
state is a political aspiration, more than a political reality, existing 
only as a utopian model. But it is precisely the fact that it is a mirage 
that strengthens it and makes it into a conservative force. It is tlic 
hope that one day, finally, this state will be realized in its full perfec¬ 
tion which still moves many people not to reject it and therefore not 
to attempt to replace it. 

Let us take a look at two of' these ‘model states’; tw'o typical 
examples, the two examples which are the yardstick for all political 
theorists, llie English state and the German state. Both have become 
extremely powerful, both have succeeded, by different means, in 
establishing themselves as solid political and economic organisms. 
But it has nev'tr been possible to confuse these two states. Each has 
an unmistakable character of its own; a character which, at the pre¬ 
sent conjuncture, is pitting it against the other. 

I’he idea that has served as the driving force for the internal, 


' ITransUtor's note) A few words censored. 
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parallel energies within the two can, in the case of England, be encap¬ 
sulated in the word '/aissez-Jitire’; in the case of Germany, in the 
words: ‘authority informed by reason’, 

'Laisstaz-Jitfre^ is a formula which subsumes a whole history of 
struggles, of re volutionary' uprisings to win particular freedoms. It is 
the /brma mentis which has gradually evolved through these many 
uprisings. It is the conviction that has gradually taken shape in the 
minds of the ever greater numbers of citizens who, by means of these 
struggles, have come to participate in public life, that it is in the 
free expression of their own beliefs, in the free dtjvelopment of the 
productive and legislative forces of the country, that the secret of 
happiness lies. Of happiness understood in a particular sense, of 
course: a happiness which stems from thinking tliat whatever goes 
wrong cannot be blamed on individuals, and that, if a project does 
not work out, this can be explained away by the fact that its initiators 
were not yet in a strong enough position to carry their plans through 
to a successful conclusion. 

Where England is concerned, to cite an example, the thcoiy' and 
practice of laissez-^ire found its champion before the War, in Lloyd 
George, who, as a Minister of State, in a public address, knowing 
±at his words would be taken as indicating government policy, said 
this, more or less, to the workers: ‘We arc not socialists; that is, we 
are not aiming at an immediate collectivization of production. But 
we do not have any ±eoretical objection to socialism. Each to his 
own task. If our society is still a capitalist society', that must mean 
that capitalism is still a historical force to be reckoned with. You 
socialists say that socialism is ripe for action. Prove it. Prove that you 
are the majority. Prove that you are not just potentially but actually 
a force capable of governing the nation’s fate. And we will happily 
let you take our place,’ We in Italy are accustotned to seeing the 
Government as something sphinx-like, something completely 
detached from the nation, and detached from any real polemic about 
ideas and events. Words like Lloyd George’s seem quite incredible 
to us. But they are not so incredible - and nor are they simply empty' 
rhetoric - if we think that England has conducted its political 
struggles in the public eye for the past two hundred years, and that 
the right to the free expression of all political forces is a right which 
has been fought for, not a natural right, unthinkingly accepted as 
such, just recall that the radical government in England deprived the 
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House of Lords of its right of veto^ in order to push through Irish 
independence. Just recall that, before the War, Lloyd George was 
proposing an Agriculture Bill which, starting from the premise who¬ 
ever owns land and does not cultivate it properly loses his rights over 
that land, would have handed over much privately-crwned land from 
its owners to those who would have worked it. The existence of this 
kind of bourgeois state socialism- ~ unsocialist socialism - meant that 
the proletariat did not look too unkindly on the state as government. 
Convinced, rightly or wrongly, that its interests were being looked 
after, it conducted its class struggle discreetly, without that moral 
outrage which characterizes the workers’ movemeni. 

The German conception of the stale is worlds apart from the 
English, but its effects arc the same. The forma mentis of the German 
state is essentially protectionist. Fichte has codified the closed state; 
that is, the state ruled by reason, the State which must not be left in 
prey to the free and spontaneous play of human forces, but must, in 
everything, in its every act, show the mark of a united will, a pro¬ 
gramme determined in advance and preordained by reason. And for 
this reason, in Germany, the parliament does not have the same 
powers as it docs elsewhere. It is a mere consultative body, which is 
retained solely because it would be irrational to claim that the execut¬ 
ive powers of the state are entirely infallible, and because parliament 
and discussion may also contribute to the truth. But the majority has 
no recognized right to the truth. The final word rests with the Minis¬ 
try (the Emperor), which arbitrates and makes decisions, and which 
cannot be replaced except by Imperial decree. But the various classes 
have the conviction - not an empty conviction, or a spineless one, 
but one formed through a long experience of good administration, 
and proven distributive justice - that their basic rights are being taken 
care of, and that their actirily must consist of trying to become the 
majority, in the case of the socialists, or, in the case of the conservat¬ 
ives, to preserve their majority and thus prove their continuing histor¬ 
ical justification. An example: the passing of the measure, in 1913, 
to allocate a billion marks in increased military spending; a measure 
approved by the Socialists, as well. The majority of Socialists voted 
in favour because the billion marks was raised not from taxpayers in 
general, but by an exceptional expropriation from the very^ rich (at 


^ [Translator's note] ‘Voto’ (vote) in the originaJ: presumably a misprint. 
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least, that is how things seemed). It seemed like an experiment in 
State socialism; it seemed that it was a just principle in itself to 
place the burden of military expenditure on the capitalists. So the 
expenditure was approved - to the benefit, as it turned out, of no-one 
but the bourgeoisie and the Prussian military party. 

These two types of constituted order are the basic models for the 
Italian "parties of public order’. The Italian Liberals and Nationalists 
say, or used to say, that they wanted to see in Italy something similar 
to, respectively, the English state and the German state. The polemic 
against socialism is all woven around this aspiration to a potential 
ethical state in Italy. But Italy has missed out completely on that 
period of gradual development which made possible the England and 
the Germany of today. So if you carry the reasoning of the Liberals 
and Nationalists through to its logical conclusion, the formula you 
will come up with, in the immediate term, is a sacrifice on the part 
of the proletariat. A sacrifice of its own needs, of its personality, of 
its will to fight; and all in order to allow things to take their course, 
to let the wealth of the countr> accumulate, and its administration to 
improve its record [. . The Nationalists and the Liberals do not 
go as far as to claim that some kind of order does exist in Italy. What 
they claim is that order can and will be established, just as long as 
the socialists do not stand in the way of its inevitable progress. 

This state of affairs in Italy is for us a source of greater cnerg>' 
and fighting spirit. I'hink of how difficult it is to convince a man to 
do something if he has no immediate reason to do it. How much 
more difficult it is to convince a mass of people to act; especially 
where there is not, as there is in Italy, a concerted policy, on the part 
of the government, of suppressing the aspirations of those people, of 
taxing their patience and their produc-tivity in every' possible way. In 
countries where there is no fighting in the streets, where the most 
fundamental laws of the state are not seen to be trampled on, and 
the will of the few does not cam' the day, the class struggle loses its 
bitterness, the revolutionary spirit loses its urgenc7 and weakens. The 
so-called law of least effort becomes popular - a law for layabouts, 
which often simply means doing nothing at all. In countries like this, 
the revolution is less probable. Where some kind of order exists, 
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it is Less likely that the will can be found to replace it with a new 
order [. . 

It is not the task t)f the Socialists to suhstitute one order lor 
another. They must establish an order where ihe]-e w^as none. ITe 
juridical maxim that they w'ant to translate into practice is: ^that ail 
cid/ens should be able to develop their own, human personality to 
the full. As this maxim is realized in practice, all pri\ilej;es will cease. 
There will the maximum of freedom with the minimum of constraint. 
Individuals’ lives, their rotes in society, will be determined solely by 
their ability and productivity, outside all traditional patterns. Wealth 
will not be an instrument of slavery-, but, belonging to all, imperson¬ 
ally, it will give everyone the means to enjoy the highest possible 
standard of living. Education will be for all intelligent people, what¬ 
ever their background, and not the prize for [.. .J.^ From this one 
maxim stem all the other principles of the full socialist programme. 
And the socialist programme, I repeat, is not a utopia. It is a concrete 
universal; it can be realized by the will. It is a principle of order, of 
socialist order. Of that order which 1 believe will be realized in Italy, 
before it is elsewhere [.. 


La Citta fuiuru^ ii February- 1917 


’ (TransJutor's notej A few words censored. 
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Freedom and Discipline 


Joining a movement means taking your share of the responsibility for 
the events which are in the pipeline; becoming one of the people 
who are shaping these events. A young man who joins the Socialist 
youth movement is taking a step towards independence and freedom. 
By subjecting oneself voluntarily to a discipline, one becomes inde¬ 
pendent and free. Water is pure, free and itself when it is running 
between the two banks of a stream or a river, not when it is messily 
spread on the ground, or when it is released, rarified, into the atmo¬ 
sphere. Anyone who does not follow a political discipline is, precisely, 
matter in a gaseous state, or contaminated by foreign bodies: that is, 
useless and harmful. I'he discipline of politics sloughs off this waste, 
and refines the pure metal of the spirit. It gives an aim to life; and, 
without an aim, life is not worth living. Any young proletarian who 
is conscious of how heavily the burden of class slavery weighs on his 
shoulders should take his first step towards freedom by joining his 
local Socialist youth group. 


La CiUaFutura, ii February 1917 
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The hunt is on. They are out to get us - to get stKialism, to get the 
socialists. Anyone want to join in, to spit in the faces of the Judases, 
the traitors? Anyone want to bring along some nails and crucify the 
AntichrisL^ 

Liberals, conservatives^ clerics, radicals, republicans, nadonaUsts, 
reformists - the beaters are out, the hunt is in full flow. Come on, 
everyone, after the socialists. Don’t be afraid - the State is with you, 
the government is with you, the army chief of staff is with you. You 
have a voice. Your newspapers can write away, polemicize away, have 
the last word, the last, triumphal word, They can form a climate of 
public opinion to absolve you and hymn your praises. That’s all you 
want, after all - the intoxicating feeling of triumph. You want the 
feeling of being in charge, even if it is only for a moment: the feeling 
of being in control of 35 million people, the masters of their destinies, 
the supreme and unchallenged arbiters of their lives. 

It will be the triumph of a moment. You have not even thought it 
through. You say that you are revolutionaries. You identify revolution 
with Jacobinism. Until yesterday, you were nothing in comparison 
with Authority, with the state. Now you are something-, you have man¬ 
aged, for a few, isolated moments, to dictate the direction that 
Authority has taken. And, because of this, you have convinced your¬ 
selves that you have brought about the revolution. You have con¬ 
vinced yourselves that you have become identifted with Authority, 
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with the State, In fact, you have only reinforced Authority, reinforced 
the State. The State has remained exactly as it was, with the same 
convictions, the same programmes. It has not been transformed; it 
has been reinforced. It has acquired a greater confidence in itsell, in 
its own organs. It has distanced itself still further from the Italian 
people, becoming even more alienated from the nation, from the real 
energies of the nation; from the nation which is coming into being, 
organizing itself, transforming itself, slowly and with great effort, and 
acquiring consciousness ol its own being, its own becoming. 

The histoA^ of the Italian people has yet to be written - its secret, 

its spiritual history'. 

Fifty years ago there was no such thing as an Italian people’ - it 
was just a rhetorical expression, There was no social unity in Italy 
then; there was only a geographical unity^ There were just millions 
of individuals scattered throughout Italian territory, each leading his 
own life, each rooted in his own soil, knowing nothing of Italy, 
speaking only his own local dialect, and believing the whole world to 
be circumscribed by his parish boundaiy. He knew the tax collector, 
he knew the policeman, he knew the magistrate, the Court of Assizes; 
and that, for him, was Italy. Yet this indhidual, many of these millions 
of individuals, have progressed beyond this parochial stage in their 
development. They have formed a social unity. They' have discovered 
themselves to be citizens, sharing a life which goes beyond their local 
horizon and stretches across ever vaster tracts of the world, across 
the entire world. They have come to feel solidarity with other men; 
they have learned how to judge other men; they have learned to speak 
Italian, as well as their own dialect. All because a new social organism 
has come into being in Italy; an organism created by these men 
themselves, which they feel themselves to be part of, and which has 
given them access to the life of the world, to the history' of the world. 

They have realized, at last, what it is to be human. They have 
transcended their abject, degrading condition; they have discov^ered 
within themselves the dignity of man, the creator of life. The begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth century has signalled a new Renaissance for 
Italy; a plebeian Renaissance, a Renaissance of the humble strata ol 
Italian humanity. It has signalled the entry into civilized hie, mm the 
political struggle, into the life of the world, of millions of new citizens: 
hard-working, sincere and contident of their strength- The Italian 
people has organized itself and adopted a discipline, because a new 
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feeling and a new idea have emerged in its heart and its mind. Italy 
has become a political unity\ because a part of its populace has united 
around an idea, a single programme. And socialism, socialism alone, 
was able to provide this idea and this programme. Socialism has 
meant that a peasant farmer from Puglia and a worker from Biella 
have come to speak the same language; that, in spite of the distance 
that separates them, they have come to e 3 q>ress themselves in the 
same way when confronted by the same problem and to arrive at the 
same judgement of men and events. What other idea, in Italy, has 
ever achieved anything like this? Are there any two cities in Italy in 
which the Liberal Party' presents itself with the same ideas and wins 
with the same policies? The Liberal Party has shattered Italy. It has 
widened the gulf between north and south with its legislation on 
customs duties, creating a kind of industrial feudalism, which has 
broken Italy up into many different zones with opposing interests. 

Socialism has become the one ideal which unites the Italian people. 
Socialism has become the consciousness which unites the Italian 
people. Millions of Italians have become men, have become citizens, 
because there was an idea - the idea of socialism - which shook 
them up, and made them think, and taught them to transcend the 
abject and degrading condition they found themselves in. The Social¬ 
ist Party' is the tangible representation of this unity , of this new con¬ 
sciousness, of this new world. And now they are out to get us, to 
hunt down the Socialist Party, to hunt down the Socialists. In the 
name of a moment's shallow, Jacobin triumph, they are proposing to 
destroy a whole history, to cancel out a whole consciousness, to bull¬ 
doze ideas and feeiings. They have all pledged themselves to the 
task. They are all in agreement, They want their moment of triumph. 
They want the illusion of haring the destiny of thirty-five million 
men in their hands. They want the sadistic pleasure of being the 
dictators of public opinion. .And, to achieve their end, they are willing 
to destroy, to unhinge, to demolish the history of the Italian people. 

The hunt is on. Come on, just tty' get us - use all the powers 
of the State to hunt us down. You will not uprw>t socialism. All you 
will do is break one - or two or three - thousand individuals. You 
will throw humanity into darkness and force thousands of individuals 
back into their previous degrading condition, when they had just 
begun to raise their heads and recognize their own dignity'. You will 
shatter the social unity' of the Italian proletariat. But you will also, in 
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doing so, enslave yourselves; because the only thing which constrains 
the State to respect your liberty as citizens is the existence of a 
force antagonistic to the State. In debasing others, you will debase 
yourselves, because any liberty there is in Italy is owed to the exist¬ 
ence of a strong and united Italian proletariat. 

Come on then, just try and get us. Repress, shatter, unhinge. All 
you will really be doing is cutting yourselves off from the Italian 
people, from its consciousness, its solidarity. Debase men, make them 
aware of the huge, implacable weight of authority, and then just try 
appealing to their feelings, to their hearts. 

It is you yourselves you are shackling. It is yourselves you are 
reducing to slavery. You are alienating yourselves from Italian his¬ 
tory “ not from the history written in the history books, but from the 
greater, the richer history which is not written in the books. Because 
you are cutting off every bond of solidarity between you and the 
Italian people, even the bond of shared humanity which links one 
man with another. Because you want to block off the light which 
millions of Italians see by, the light which illumines the world for 
them - the only reason they have for feeling themselves to be human 
and for believing that life is worth living. 

// Grido 22 September 1917 
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Why is the Russian Revolution a proletarian revolution? 

Reading the papers, and piecing together the confusing selection 
of news items the censors have allowed to be published, it is not easy 
to work out what is going on. We know the revolution was the work 
of proletarians (of workers and soldiers). We know there is a commit¬ 
tee of worker-delegates controlling the functioning of the adminis¬ 
trative organs which have had to be maintained to deal with everyday 
affairs. But does the fact that a revolution is the work of proletarians 
make it a proletarian revolution? War, too, is the work of proletarians, 
but that fact alone does not make it a proletarian event. For that to 
be the case, other, spiritual, factors must come intc» play. The revolu¬ 
tion is not simply a matter of power - it must be a revolution in 
people's behaviour, a moral revolution. The bourgeois newspapers 
have stressed the question of power, telling us that the forces of 
autocracy have been replaced by other forces, whose identity is as 
yet uncertain, but which they hope will prove to be the forces of the 
bourgeoisie. And they have immediately established a parallel 
between the Russian revolution and the French Revolution, and they 
have found the events to be similar. But it is only on the surface that 
they resemble each other, as one act of violence resembles another 
act of violence and one act of destruction another. 

And yet I am convinced that the Russian Revolution is an act of 
the proletarian spirit, as well as a historical event, and that it will 
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necessarily result in a socialist regime. With hard, solid information 
in such short supply, an exhaustive proof is impossible. But there are 
some elements present which justify our drawing this conclusion. 

Fhe Russian Revolution has been innocent of any trace of Jac¬ 
obinism, The point of the revolution was to overthrow autocracy, 
not to win power through \iolencc. Jacobinism is a purely bourgeois 
phenomenon: a characteristic of the bourgeois revolution that took 
place in France. 'ITic bourgeoisie had no universal programme when 
it brought about the revolution. It was serving its own, particular 
interests, the interests of its own elass, and it did so with the mean 
and petty mentalit)' common to all people who are pursuing their own 
particular ends. The violence of the bourgeois revolution is a double 
violence: it is violent in its destruction of the old order, and violent 
in its imposition of the new'. The bourgeoisie imposes its force and 
its ideas not only on the previous ruling class, but also on the people - 
the class it is preparing to dominate. It is a case of one authoritarian 
regime replacing another. 

The Russian Revolution has destroyed authoritarianism, and has 
replaced it with universal suffrage, extending it even to women. 
Authoritarianism has been replaced by liberty, and the Constitution 
by the free expression of the conscience of the universal con¬ 
sciousness. Why have the Russian revolutionaries been able to avoid 
Jacobinism? Why, in other words, have they not replaced the dic¬ 
tatorship of a single man by the dictatorship of a reckless minoritv', 
prepared to go to any extent to ensure that its aims are carried 
through? Because they are pursuing an ideal which, of its nature, 
cannot be limited to the few. Because they are sure that, when the 
entire Russian proletariat is called on to make its choice, its answer 
cannot be in doubt. The answer is already there, in the conscience 
of the people, and it will become an irrevocable decision just as soon 
as it can be expressed in a climate of absolute spiritual freedom, 
when police intervention and the threat of hanging or exile arc no 
longer distorting the vote, Tht industrial proletariat is already pre¬ 
pared for this step *■ even culturally prepared ~ and the agricultural 
proletariat, which is already familiar with the traditional forms of 
collective communism, is equally well prepared for the transition of 
a new form of society. Socialist revolutionaries cannot be Jacobins. 
Their only task in Russia at the moment is to make sure that the 
bourgeois organisms (the dunuiy the zetnstva) do not get up to any 
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Jacobin tricks to engineer an inconclusive result in the voting, and to 
twist the violent overthrow to their own interests. 

"J'here is a further, revealing happening to which the bourgeois 
newspapers have not attached any importance. Tht: Russian revolu- 
tionaries have released not only political prisoners, but also prisoners 
.serving sentences for common crimes. In one house of detention, the 
common criminals, when they heard they were free., replied that they 
did not fed they had the right to accept their freedom, because they 
should pay for their crimes. In Odessa, prisoners met in the prison 
courtyard and voluntarily swore an oath to become honest men, and 
to resolve to live by their own labour. From the point of >iew of 
the socialist revolution, this piece of news is as significant, or more 
significant, than the news of the deposition of the Tsar and the grand- 
dukes, The Tsar could equally well have been deposed by the bour¬ 
geoisie. But, in bourgeois eyes, these prisoners would still have been 
the enemies of their order; subversives, eating away at their wealth 
and their peace of mind. To my mind, the liberation of these 
prisoners has this meaning: the revolution in Russia has created a 
new' w'ay of life. It has not simply replaced one power by another, it 
has replaced one way of life by another, created a new moral atmo¬ 
sphere, brought in a new freedom of the spirit, above and beyond 
physical freedom. The revolutionaries have not been afraid to allow 
back into circulation men whom bourgeois justice had branded with 
the shame of a criminal record; men whom bourgeois science had 
classified in the various categories of criminal offenders. Only in an 
atmosphere of real and passionate social renewal could something 
like this occur, when the whole way of life and the prevailing mentality 
have changed, Liberty- makes men free. It widens their moral hori' 
zons, turning those who were the worst of criminals under an author¬ 
itarian regime into martyrs in the cause of duty, and heroes in the 
cause of right. It says in one newspaper report tliat these * criminals’ 
have refused to be freed, and have chosen to be their own warders. 
WTiy have they ne^er done this before? Why did their prison have to 
have massive walls all around it and bars on the windows? The people 
who went to offer them their freedom must have bad very different 
faces from the magistrates and warders they were used to, and these 
‘common criminals’ must have heard words -very different from those 
they were used to, for such a transformation to take place in their 
consciences; for them to become so free, suddenly, as to be able to 
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choose segregation over freedom, and to impose a voiuntar}' punish¬ 
ment on themselves. They must have fell that the world had 
changed - that even they, the dregs of society, had come to count 
for something; that even they, those the world had rejected, had been 
given the freedom to choose. 

This is the most glorious result that human action has ever 
achieved. The Russian Revolution has turned man at his most 
abject - the ‘common criminal’ — into man as envisaged by Immanuel 
Kant, the theorist of absolute reason: the man who can say ‘beyond 
me, the vastness of the skies; within me, the imperative of my con¬ 
science’, What these little news items reveal to us is no less than a 
liberation of the human spirit, the initiation of a new moral sense. It 
is the advent of a new moral order, which coincides vrith everything 
the prophets of our movement told us. And once again the light 
comes from the East and shines over the aged Western world - and 
the West is so dazed that its only response is the trite and stupid 
chatter of hacks. 


// Grido d€i i^opoli\ 29 April 1917 
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Why We Need a Cultural Association 

On behalf of myself, and of many other people^ I should like to 
express my approval of Comrade Pellegrino’s proposal that a 
Cultural Association should be set up for our comrades here in 
Turin, both for locals and for comrades from elsewhere who are 
resident in the ciWh 

1 believe that, however unpropitious the moment may seem, 
this could be done very successfully. Many comrades, wavering 
in their convictions, and impatient with the day-to-day work 
which has to be done, have drifted aw'ay from our political organ¬ 
izations, lured by the appeal of mere amusements. The Cultural 
Association would satisfy these people’s instinctive need for 
diversion, and they would find in it a source of relaxation and 
education which would renew their attachment to the political 
movement, to our ideal. 

And this initiative, to which all comrades will wish to give their 
support, might also offer a solution to the problem of comrades 
who belong to Sections in different parts of the country, which 
has never been resolved precisely because of the difficulty of 
finding a field of common interest in which they might be active. 

Bartolomeo Botto 

Avantif has been very pleased to publish Pellegrino’s proposal and 
the statements of support it has received. In this letter, Botto has 
made some very interesting points, which we believe deserve to be 
developed and presented in a systematic form for the attention of all 
comrades. 
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There has never been any kind of popular cultural organization in 
Turin. The Popular Universit>^ is best ignored - it has never become 
a real, living presence; never had a function which responded to any 
real need. It is bourgeois in origin, and it responds to a vague, con¬ 
fused criterion of spiritual Kumanitarianism. It is about as effective 
as those charitable institutions which set out with their bowls of soup 
to provide for the physiological needs of the poor - those wretched 
creatures who cannot feed themselves, and who move the tender 
hearts of their masters to pity. 

The kind of Cultural Association which the socialists should pro¬ 
mote must be one whose scope and aims are defined by class. U must 
be an institution of the proletariat, directed to precise ends. At a 
certain point in its development and its history, the proletariat 
becomes conscious that a vital organ is missing in its complex make¬ 
up; and it creates it for itself, with its own energies, its own good 
will, for its own ends. 

In Turin, the proletariat has reached a point of development which 
ts among the highest, if not the highest, in Italy. The Turin Section 
of the Socialist Party, in its political activity, has achieved a very 
distinct class identity; the economic organizations are strong and, 
through co-operation, it has been possible to succeed in creating a 
powerful institution like the Alleanza Cooperativa, So it is easy to 
understand why the need to integrate its political and economic activ¬ 
ity^ with an organ of cultural activity' should have arisen in Turin, and 
should be most keenly felt here. This need for integration will arise 
and assert itself elsewhere in Italy as well. And the proletarian move¬ 
ment will gain from it, becoming stronger and more unified and more 
determined in its struggle. 

One of the most serious deficiencies in our activity is this: that we 
do not get round to discussing problems and establishing our policies 
until forced into it by events. And then, constrained as we are by the 
urgency of the situation, we come up with half-baked solutions - 
half-baked in the sense that not everyone who participates in the 
movement has grasped the precise nature of the issues at stake, so 
that, if they follow the poUc>' which has been established, they do so 
out of a spirit of discipline and because of the faith they have in their 
leaders, rather than out of any intimate conviction, any spontaneous, 
reasoned consent. This is why, at every important historical conjunc¬ 
ture, we surt to get splits in the movement, signs of weakening, 
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inicma] squabbledisputes between individuals. This tack of true 
discussion can explain^ as well, the phenomenon of leader-worship, 
which is an inconsistency within our movement, and ends up letting 
in through the back door the authoritarianism we have driven out of 
the front. 

What the movement lacks is a firm base of conviction at grass-roots 
level. It has neglected the long-term task of educating and mentally 
priming its members, which is needed to ensure swift and sure 
decision-making at any given moment, and guarantee the kind of 
immediate, effective, deep-rooted consensus which provides a solid 
foundation for action. 

It is for the Cultural Association to take charge f)f the process of 
education, to set about creating convictions. The Association could 
discuss everything which regards the proletarian movement, or which 
might regard it in future. And it could discuss it disinterestedly, 
without awaiting the stimulus of events. 

Besides, there are problems - philosophical, religious and moral - 
which underlie political and economic action, but which economic 
and political organisms are not equipped to discuss or to promote 
solutions for. These problems are of great importance. It is they 
which are the cause of the movement’s so-called ^spiritual crises* 
and, every now and then, they throw up some controversial case as 
a stumbling-block. Socialism is a whole vision of life: it has its own 
philosophy, its own faith, its own morality. The Association would 
be an appropriate forum for discussing and clarifying these problems, 
and opening them to debate. 

It would also solve, in great part, the problem of tire 'intellectuals’. 
Intellectuals represent a dead weight within our movement, because 
they do not have a specific task in it, a task suited to their capacities. 
They w'ould find it in the Association; and their intelkctualism - 
their real intellectual qualities - would be put to the test. 

By setting up this cultural institute, the socialists would deliver a 
death blow to the dogmatic and intolerant mentality which a Catholic 
and Jesuitical upbringing has instilled in the Italian people. The Ital¬ 
ian people lack the spirit of disinterested solidarity, the love of free 
discussion, the desire to attain truth by the purely human means 
offered by intelligence and reason. The socialists would provide a 
living, working example of this spirit of free enquify' and, in doing 
so, they would go a very long way towards stimulating a new habit of 
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mind, freer and more daring than the present one, and readier to 
accept the principles and the ends of socialism. In England and in 
Germany there existed - there still exist - extremely powerful organ¬ 
izations of proletarian and socialist culture. A particularly well-known 
example, in England, is the Fabian Society, which was a member of 
the Socialist IntemationaL The task of this Society is that of debating, 
exhaustively and in depth, all the economic and moral problems 
which the proletariat has encountered or will encounter in the course 
of its life. And it has succeeded in recruiting a very significant seg¬ 
ment of the English intellectual and academic world to this task of 
civilization, of liberating minds. 

Given the nature of the environment in Turin, and the maturity 
of its proletariat, it is here that the first nucleus could emerge - and 
should emerge - of a cultural organization with a distinct socialist and 
proletarian identity, which would become, along with the Party and 
the Confederazione del Lavoro, the third organ in the Italian working 
class’s drive to assert its rights. 


Avantif, r 8 December 1Q17 
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The Bolshevik revolution is now definitively part of the general 
revolution of the Russian people. Up to two months ago, the maxim¬ 
alists were acting as catalysts, preventing events from stagnating, and 
the march on the future from slowing up and giving way to some 
kind of definitive settlement, which would inevitably have been a 
bourgeois settlement. But now the maximalists have seized power and 
established their dictatorship; now they are elaborating the socialist 
framework within which the revolution will finally have to settle, if it 
is to continue to develop harmoniously and without excessive strife, 
building on the great conquests which have already been made. 

The Bolshevik revolution is made up of ideologies, more than 
events (and hence, when it comes down to it, it does not matter that 
we do not know any more about what is happening than we do). It 
is a revolution against Karl Marx’s Capital In Russia, Marx’s Capital 
was more the book of the bourgeoisie than of the proletariat. It was 
a critical demonstration of the necessity that events must take a cer¬ 
tain course in Russia: a bourgeoisie had to develop, the capitalistic 
era had to get under way and civilization on the Western model be 
introduced, before the proletariat could even start thinking about its 
own revolt, its own class demands, its own revolution. But events 
have overtaken ideology. Events have exploded the critical schemas 
whereby Russian history was meant to develop according to the 
canons of historical materialism. The Ekilsheviks have renounced 
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Karl Marx and they have shown, with the backing of real actions, 
actual achievements, that the canons of historical materialism arc not 
as iron-dad as it might be thought, as it has been thought. 

Yet there is a kind of fatalit}’ even in these happenings and, even 
if the Bolsheviks renounce certain of Marx's assertions in Capital, 
that does not mean that they renounce the deeper message which is 
its lifeblood. All that it means is that they are not ‘Marxists’; they 
have not used the Master's w^orks to compile a rigid doctrine, made 
up of dogmatic and unquestionable daims. They are living out Marx¬ 
ist thought - the real, undoing Marxist thought, which continues the 
heritage of German and Italian idealism, bui which, in Marx, was 
contaminated by positirist and naturalist incrustations, And this true 
Marxist thought has always identified as the most important factor 
in history not crude, economic facts, but rather men themselves, and 
the societies they create, as they learn to live with one another and 
understand one another; as, out of these contacts (dvilization), they 
forge a social, collective will; as they come to understand economic 
facts, and to assess them, and to control them with their will, until 
this collective will becomes the driving force of the economy, the 
force which shapes reality itself, so that objective reality becomes a 
living, breathing force, like a current of molten iava, which can be 
channelled wherever and however the will directs. 

Marx predicted what could be predicted. He could not predict the 
war in Europe, or rather, he could not predict that it would last so 
long, or have the effects it had. He could not predict that, in three 
years of unspeakable suffering and unspeakable hardship, this war 
would have aroused in Russia the popular collective will it has. In the 
normal course of events, it would have taken a long process of gradual 
diffusion through society for such a collective will to form; a vast 
range of class experiences would have been needed. Men are lazy . 
I'hey need to be organized, first externally, into corporations and 
leagues; then internally, in their thought, in their will, in an endless 
continuity' and multiplicity' of external stimuli. And that is why, in the 
normal course of events, the canons of Marxist historical criticism are 
successful in grasping reality', snaring it, laying it open to analysis. In 
the normal course of events, it is through a gradually intensifying class 
struggle that the two classes of the capitalistic world create history. 
The proletariat is acutely aware of its abject poverty, the unending 
privations it suffers, and it pressures the bourgeoisie to improve its 
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conditions. It enters into struggle; it forces the bijurgeoisie lo improve 
the technology of production, to maximize the efficiency of produc¬ 
tion to make it possible for it to satisfy at least the most urgent needs 
of the proletariat. The result is a headlong race for improvement, 
which accelerates the rhythm of production and continually boosts 
the output of goods useful to society. It is a race in which many are 
left behind, and the desire <tf the remaining contestants becomes still 
more urgent; in which the masses are continually in a state of turmoil, 
Andj out of this chaos, the\ develop some order in their liioughts, 
they become more and more aware of their own potential, their own 
capacity to assume social responsibility for themsel\'cs, to become the 
arbiters of their own destiny. 

All this in the normal course of e\ ents, WTien events are repeated 
with a certain rhythm. When history is developing through a scries 
of moments, each more complex than the last and richer in meaning 
and value, but nonetheless similar. But, in Russia, the war has sened 
to galvanize the people’s will. As a result of the massed sufferings 
they have suffered over these three years, their will has \'cr>' rapidly 
become as one. Famine was imminent. Hunger, starvation was 
threatening everyone, threatening to crush millions of men at a stroke. 
In these circumstances, at first purely mechanically, and ilicn, after 
the first revolution, actively and consciously, the people’s wills 
became one. 

Socialist propaganda has pul the Russian people in touch with 
the experiences of other proletariats. Socialist propaganda brings the 
whole history of the proletariat to life in one dramatic instant; it-S 
struggles against capitalism, the lengthy series of efforts it has had 
to make in order to free itself, in thought, from the chains of ser\ility 
which made it so abject, and to become the new^ conscience of tltc 
world and a testimony today to a world yet to come. Socialist propa¬ 
ganda has forged the collective will of the Russian people. Why, then, 
should the Russian people wait for the history- of England to repeat 
itself tn Russia, for a bourgeoisie to form, for the class struggle to 
be set in motion - all so that elass consciousness may be bom and 
the final downfall of the capitalist world brought about? 'Fhe Russian 
people has passed through all these experiences in thought, even il 
only in the thought of a few-. It has overtaken these experiences. It 
is using them now, in order to assert itself, just as it will use the 
technological experience of Western capitalism tn order to bring itself 
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up to the standards of production in the Western world in a short 
space of time. North America is more advanced than England, as a 
capitalist society, because the Anglo-Saxon settlers in North America 
got off to a head start, starting, as they did, from the stage England 
had reached after a long evolution. The Russian proletariat, with its 
socialist education, will take as its starting-point the highest level that 
production has reached in England today, because, since it has to 
start from scratch, it will start from what has already been perfected 
elsewhere and, from that advantaged starting-point, it will get the 
momentum to reach that level of economic maturity which, according 
to Marx, is a necessary pre-condition for coliectivism. The revolu¬ 
tionaries will themselves create the conditions needed to realize their 
ideal fully and completely. And they will create them in far less time 
than it would have taken a capitalist system. 'Ehe criticisms socialists 
have directed at the bourgeois system, emphasizing its deficiencies 
and its squandering of resources, will permit the revolutionaries to 
do better, to avoid this kind of squandering and escape falling into 
the same traps. At the outset, it will be a collectivism of poverty' and 
suffering. But a bourgeois regime would have inherited the same 
conditions of poverty and suffering. (Capitalism could not achieve any 
more in Russia than collectivism can, m (he immedi&ie term. It would 
achieve a great deal less, in the immediate tcmi, because it would have 
a discontented and frenetic proletariat on its hands, incapable of 
going through all the suffering and bitterness of economic hardship 
for the benefit of others. Even from an absolute point of view, from 
the point of view of humanity, there is a justification for socialism in 
Russia now, at this moment. The suffering which will be ushered in 
by the peace will only be bearable at all if the proletarians feel that 
the power to end this suffering in the shortest time possible lies in 
their will and their dedication to their work. 

One has the impression that at this moment maximalists have 
acted as the spontaneous expression of an almost hiohgkal necessity — 
that they had to be there, to prevent the Russian people from falling 
into the most horrendous calamity; to protect Russian humanity, now 
embarking on the colossal task of self-regeneration, from the threat 
of the ravening wolves outside, and to prevent Russia Ifom becoming 
a vast killing-field of wild beasts tearing each other to pieces. 

AvantH, 24 December 1917 
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Claudio Treves has written an article in the latest Critica SodaU, with 
the twin aims of preserving for posterity a letter of Leon Martov’s, 
and registering the ‘alarming’ ignorance of the new generation of 
Italian socialists. 

The ‘new generation’ has ‘adapted the doctrine of Marx in such a 
way that determinism has been replaced by voluntarism, the transforming 
power of the labour force by the heroic or hysterical violence of indi¬ 
viduals or groups. There is a mood of frenetic subjectivism, and the 
worst distortions of the demagognes are greeted viith flatterj’ and 
applause.’ 

It is certainly true that the ‘new generation’ is lamentably ignorant. 
But, probably, the new generation is no more ignorant than the ‘old 
guard’ and, still more probably, its ignorance is not quite the kind of 
ignorance which Treves makes out. In addition to the Communist 
Manifesto, for example, the ‘new generation’ has also read Marx and 
Engels’ pamphlet on ‘critical criticism’, and has been struck by the 
fact that the Bauers of this world have not been cured of their liking 
for scrambling up concepts and facts into fantastic pseudo- 
philosophical concoctions. It has also read and studied the books 
which have come out in Europe since the ilowering of Positivism, 
and has discovered (hardly a great discovery) that the sterilization of 
Marx’s doctrines at the hands of the Positivist Socialists was not 
exactly a mighty cultural advance, and was not accompanied by any 
great practical advances, cither. 
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So, how is it that 5 <)ofl/ Critiastn has turned into a latter-day Critical 
CriiidsTfjf The reason is that its writers are doing jusi the same things 
that Marx found so ridiculous in messrs Bruno Bauer, Faucher and 
S/eliga, who wrote for Allgcmdne Literatutzcitung. Because, just like 
Bruno Bauer with his ^self-consciousness’, Treves substitutes 
abstractions like 'determinism’ or ‘the transforming forces’ for real, 
living, indhidual human beings. Because Tre\es, with that high cul¬ 
ture of his, has reduced Marx’s doctrine to an abstract scheme, a kind 
of natural law, operating deterministically, quite outside the sphere ot 
men’s wills, of their collective activ%, of the social forces developed 
by this activity . For Treves, this law-, in itself, is what comes to deter¬ 
mine progress, and is the motive force which gemirates new forms 

of production. 

In this w'ay, Marx’s doctrine became the doctrine of the inertia of 
the proletariat. Wliich is not to say that voluntarism was denied in 
practice (the constraints of our language force me to use this word, 
even though it does not mean much). Voluntarism was simply 
reserved for the petty skirmishes of the reformists. It became some¬ 
thing vulgar. 1'he power of the will became the power to will minister¬ 
ial compromises, small victories. Better to have your egg today than 
wait for a chicken tomorrow, even if, as Ruta said, the egg in question 


is a flea’s egg. 

The work of proselytising was dropped (what use were individual 
men’?). The historical action of the proletariat, however effective, 
could not impinge on the process of development of the capitalist 
economy. Fven from the point of view of the reformists, the role of 
Critical Criticism has been a negative one. With its customary flea s 
egg' approach, it completely ignored the great national problems, 
w^hich concern the entire Italian proletariat, it should not be forgotten 
that, in 1913, w'hen the Socialist Party presented itself at the elections 
with a manifesto in favour of liberalii!ing trade, Cnttcal Cnttasm pub¬ 
lished two protectionist articles written by Treves and Turati. 

If it were not for Gaetano Salvemini’s Unitd, then, perhaps, 1 reves 
would be able to talk about the lack of sophistication’ of the new 
generation of socialists. But Salvemini and Mondolfo (and we are 
talking here about men of the same tendency as Treves) have e^ose 
what the so-called ‘sophistication’ of Critical Criticism is based on so 
often that even the youngest socialists will not wony^ too much about 

‘\'ery Weir’s reproach. 
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Vht ‘new generation’, ihereiore, refuses to take seiiousK not the 
old generation as a whole, but the generation which has found its 
niche in the columns of Critkal Criticism. 

The socialists of the ‘new generation’, it seems, want a return to 
the original doctrine of Marx, for whom the indhiduai man and 
reality, the instrument of work and the will, are not disioined, but 
fused together in the action of histon. They believe, then, that the 
canons of historical materialism are to be used only retrospectively, 
as an instrument for studying and understanding the events of the 
past; hut that they should not be a burden on the present and the 
future. They believe, not that the War has destroyed historical 
materialism, but certainly that the War has modified the conditions 
of the normal environment for historical action, giving an importance 
to men’s collective will which it would not have under normal condi* 
tions. These new conditions are economic factors, just as much as the 
old were, and they have completely changed the face of the systems of 
production. The process of educating the proletariat has necessarily 
had to adjust to this new situation and in Russia, this adjustment has 
led to dictatorship. 

(Lenin’s decrees, the butt of Treves’ facile irony, are not, in fact, 
arbitrarv' and anti-historical. I'hey are the necessary outcome of the 
new legislative environment which has been gradually emerging and 
is now consolidating itself. They are certainly a great deal more valid 
than those worthless little law's and decrees which Treves and his 
parliamentary group have managed to get passed by tfie Italian minis¬ 
ters in ofhee in twenty years of activity' in Rome. Treves Critical 
Criiidm - which delights in facile ironies and certainly never reaches 
the level of philosophical dignity of Bruno Bauer’s equivalent publica¬ 
tion - has pronounced that Lenin’s decrees are invalid. To be valid, 
of course, these decrees should really be countersigned by Giovanni 
Giolitti, and they should be the result of compromise and manoeuv¬ 
ring in the corridors of power, rather than of the class action of the 
proletariat, and the momentum of class organii^ation.) 

The human will, when it comes dowm to it, exists for 1 reves as 
well; but it is a defensive, rather than an offensive will; a will which 
lies in ambush, rather than coming out into the open. Even for 
Treves, culmre cannot exist in a vacuum - that precious ‘culture’ of 
his, which, if he had listened, would have reminded him that, long 
before Marx, Giovanni Battista Vico said that belief m divine provid- 
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encc had been a positive force in history, as it had proved a stimulus 
for conscious action. If even a belief in divine providence can act in 
this way, then a belief in ^determinism^ could have the same effect, 
for Lenin in Russia, and for others elsewhere. 

// Grido del Popoloy 1 2 January 1918 
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We are publishing this piece by a young comrade, because he assures 
us that it represents the thinking of an important section oi the 
Socialist movement in Turin. We should make it clear, Irom the start, 
that we are not going to make any attempt to place it within the 
histojy of ideas, or the history of the expression of ideas. We shall 
examine it in itscll, and on its owti terms, as a manifestation of convic" 
tions which may, indeed, be shared, and whieh may determine par¬ 
ticular attitudes. 

WTiiic we agree, on a general level, with veiy^ many of comrade 
R.F.’s assertions, we believe him to be in error in certain of his views, 
and the consequences he derives from them. 1 he split that sviidicalisi 
critics perceive between politics and economics, between the organ¬ 
ism and its social environment, seems to us nothing but a theoretical 
abstraction from the empirical, entirely practical necessit}- of tempor¬ 
arily dividing up the active social unity, in order to study ir better, 
and to understand it better. When w'e analyse a phenomenon, it is 
tiecessarv to reduce this phenomenon to what we might call its ele¬ 
ments, even though each ol these elements is realty nothing but the 
same phenomenon, viewed at one moment rather than another, 

‘ Gramsti’s ardrie was appended to a piece signed R.F. in which the author argued 
that the 'social organism’ and the 'social environment’ were distinct forces and mat the 
'attempt to alter the organism by transforming the eni^-ironmcnt had revealed itsc/J to 

be a chimera’. 
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\iewL‘d with an eye lo particular end, rather than another. But 
society, like man himself, always remains an irreducible historical and 
ideal entity, which develops by continually contradicting itself and 
surpassing itself- Politics and the economy, the human environment 
and the social organism are one and the same thing, and always will 
be; am) it is one of the great merits of Marxism that it has asserted 
this dialectical unity. \Vhat has happened now is that the syndicalists 
and the reformists, iltrough the same kind of error in their thinking, 
have specialized in ditlereni branches of the empirical language of 
socialism, d’he hrst have arbitrarily extracted one term from the uni¬ 
fied whole of social activity - die term ‘economy'. I’he odicrs, equally 
arbitrarily, have chosen die term ‘polities'. The syndicalists have 
become fossilized in dieir professional organization: that initial dis¬ 
tortion in their thinking has led them to practi.se bad politics and 
worse economics. The reformists, meanwhile, ha\e become fossilized 
into an abstract parlianienian, Lcgtslati\e role and, tor the same 
reason as the syndicalists, they practise bad politics and appalling 
economics. 

Out of these deriations, the chance for, and the need for, revolu¬ 
tionary' socialism are born: a socialism which can restore the original 
unity of all social activity; a socialism w'hich practises politics and 
economics without adjeedves; a socialism which aids the development 
and the gradual rise to self-consciousness of the spontaneous, 
untrammelled and historically necessary energies of both capitalism 
and the proletariat, so that from their antagonism there can arise 
provisional .syntheses, ever more finished and perfect, desdned to 
culminate in the final act, the final event, which subsumes them all, 
with no trace of privilege and exploitation remaining. Ihis conflictual 
social activity will not result in a professional State, like that dreamt 
of by the syTidicalist, nor in a State which has monopolized production 
and distribution, like that dreamt of by the reformists. Instead, ilicre 
will be an urganization reflecting the freedom of all and for all, which 
will not have a stable and pre-determined character, but will be a 
continual search for new forms, for new relationships, ever more 
closely attuned to the needs of individuals and groups, so that all 
initiatives will he respected, as long as they are useful and all free¬ 
doms will be jealously guarded, as long as they are not freedoms 
endowed by privilege. These theoretical considerations are being 
tested now in the heat of experience, in the Russian Revolution, 
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which, up till now, has consisted in a titanic effort to stop any static 
conception of socialism from establishing itself definitively, closing 
down the process of revolution and fatally drawing it back into some 
kind of bourgeois regime w'hich, if it turned out to be liberal and 
laissez-faire in its sympathies, would finish up by lending historicist 
credentials to either a professional regime, or a centralized, state¬ 
worshipping regime. 

It is not correct, then, to assert that socialist political activity’ may 
be defined as such simply because it is practised by men who call 
themselves socialists. It w^ould be just the same as saymg of any other 
activity', that it is what it is said to be, just because the same adjective 
is given to the men who practise it. 

We w'ould do far better to cal! bad politics by its real name - a 
racket - and not to let the racketeers wheedle us into renouncing an 
activity' which is an integral and necessary part of our movement. 
Besides, as Kautsky has acutely observed, political and parliamentary' 
phobias are a petit bourgeois weakness: a weakness of laay people, 
who do not want to make the effort of trying to control their own 
representatives, and of ensuring that they are at one with their dep¬ 
uties, or that their deputies are at one with them. 

// Grido del Popolo, y February' 1918 
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Thinkers are all too often carried away, )usi like ever>one else, by 
the passions aroused by events and, for some time now, the only 
thing they have had to say about socialism and the workers’ movement 
is that they are theoretically inane and historically invalid- This is not 
the attitude assumed, however, by a young philosopher, Professor 
Giuseppe Saitta, in an article entitled, The Great Vktor.^ Saitta is 
one of the most promising disciples of Giovanni Gentile, the Italian 
philosopher who has produced more than any other in the field of 
thought in the past few years, His system of philosophy is the latest 
development in the German Idealist tradition which reached its cul¬ 
mination in Georg Hegel, the master of Karl Marx, It consists of die 
rejection of any transcendentalism and the identification of philo¬ 
sophy with history', with the act of thinking: an act in which truth 
and historical fact are united, in a dialectical progression, which is 
never definitive and complete. Gentile, who has wTitten a volume on 
Marx’s philosophy, used explicitly Marxist concepts, only a few days 
ago, in a judgement on the League of Nations. What follows is what 
Professor Saina writes about socialism: these rapid statements may 
be taken as a judgment made according to the "actualist system of 
philosophy, and they prompt the hope that these thinkers may decide 
10 enrich the literature of socialism with some good publications, 
which will sen'e to revitalize our thinking, to make it more lucid and 

precise. 

// Grido del Popoh, 9 February' iqi8 


^ // Rests del Corlino, 5 February 1918. 
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Turin, March 1918 

Dear Sir,' 

I write enclosing an article my colleague Andrea Viglongo has written 
for // Grido MPopolo on your pamphlet, The Concept of Education} The 
occasional discrepancy or inaccuracy in the piece may be explained 
by the fact that the young man is an autodidact. 1 know and admire 
the contribution you have made to the spiritual improvement of Italian 
youth; that is why i am writing, to tell you about the modest work 
we Socialists are attempting to carry out in Turin - yes, in this city 
which is a byw^ord in Italy for prtfletarian and defeatist barbarity and 
stupidity. I believe that your goodness and kind-heartedness have 
preserved you from contagion by the corruption which has become 
endemic: our difference of opinion over the role the Socialist prolet¬ 
ariat should perform in the war cannot cancel out our mutual respect 
We in Turin believe that it is not enough just to exhort people in 
words to adopt the principles and moral maxims which must neces¬ 
sarily accompany the advent of the new Socialist civilization. We have 
attempted to organize our exhortation and, in doing so, to provide 
new (for Italy) models of association. And so a Club of Moral Life has 


* Tht kttcr Is addressed to G. Lombardo Radice, a follower of Giovanni Gendlf. 
® This appeared on 16 March igi6. 
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recently been set up.’ I'hrough this club, we intend to accustom the 
young people who join the Socialist political and economic movement 
to the disinterested discussion of ethical and social problems. We 
intend to accustom them to research; to disciplined, systematic read- 
ing; to setting out their convictions in a clear and objective manner. 
The work is divided up as follows. 1 (who, as the founder of the 
Association, find myself in the role of exoihitor) allot the young person 
an assignment j which might be your pamphlet on education, or a 
chapter from something like Croce’s Cuitttre and Moral Life or 
Salvemini’s Social and Educational Prohlems or The French Revolutitm 
or Culture and Laimliiy, again by Salvemini, or maybe a chapter from 
the Communist ManifesiOy or a short piece by Croce from La Critirn - 
anything that reflects the influence of the current Idealist movement. 
The student reads, takes notes and then presents the results of his 
researches and reflection at a meeting. Then someone - a member 
of the audience, if someone has prepared, or myself - intervenes to 
make objections, suggest alternative solutions and perhaps esplore 
the broader impbeations of a given idea or argument. In this way, a 
discussion opens up, which ideally continues until all those present 
have been enabled to understand and absorb the most important 
results of this collective work. Beyond this, the Club has among its 
objectives a full acceptance of reciprocal control by the members over 
each person’s daily activitj^ - family life, work and social interaction. 
We want each member to have the courage and moral energy* to make 
a public confession and to accept the advice and guidance of his 
friends. We want to create a reciprocal bond of trust: an intellectual 
and moral communion, uniting us all. 

Viglongo’s article is the result of a Club meeting. Viglongo is 
seventeen years old and works as a clerk. He is educated up to 
lower-school standard in technical studies. The Grido del Popolo has 
published other pieces by him: a study of Croce’s Faith and Pnt- 
grammes and another on Croce’s Sensual Nationdism, Viglongo is 
currently working on another on the Southern Question^ taking as his 

starting-point the writings of Salvemini. 

1 know you follow' all new pedagogical developments with interest 
and it would give me great pleasure if you would be so good as to send 

' The Club di vita marole was hjunded by Gramsci with (^arlo iJoccaido, Attilio Cavetta 
and Andrea Viglongo towards the end of iyi 7 p meeting mainly it the liitter s house. )t 
was dissolved in March 1918, when Boccardo, Cavena and Viglongo were caUed up. 
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me your opinion of this initiative of ours, which we are struggling to 
establish and develop against considerable odds. The young people 
involved are all workers: Turinese Socialism is distinctly working- 
class in character and the few students we have are away on military 
service. Although the young people we are working with are intelli¬ 
gent and willing, wc arc having to start from the simplest and most 
elementary things: from language Itself. Could you help me out with 
some advice, by sketching out a plan which would fill in the gaps in 
my proposals? Or by pointing out the errors 1 may fall into? I would 
be extremely grateful and your words of help would give my young 
friends new energy to persevere and redouble their efforts. 

Yours faithfully, Antonio Gramsci 

Corso Siccardi, ii-Turin 
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Are we Marxists? Is there such a thing as a Marxist^ Stupidity, thou 
alone art iminortal. The question will probably be taken up again in 
the next few days, as the centenary of his birth is coming up, and 
rivers of ink and inanity wdll flow in answer. F^mpty chatter and point¬ 
less hair-splitting are part of the inalienable heritage of humanity. 
Marx did not write some neat little doctrine; he is not some Messiah 
who left us a string of parables laden with categorical imperatives 
and absolute, unchallengeable norms, lying outside the categories of 
time and space. His only categorical imperative, his only norm: 
‘Workers of the world, unite!' Recognizing the duty to organize and 
propagandizing this duty' to organize and join forct s should therefore 
be what distinguishes Marxists from non-Marxists. Too much and 
too litde: who, in this case, would not be a Marxist? 

And yet that is the way it is: evety one is a bit of a Marxist, without 
knowing it, Marx was a great man, and his action in the world pro¬ 
duced results, not because he invented anything from nothing, not 
because he conjured up some ofigindi vision of history, but because 
he turned what had been fragmentary, incomplete and immature into 
something mature, systematic and self-conscious. And his own per¬ 
sonal consciousness can become the consciousness of everyone: it 
has already become the consciousness of many. Because of this, Marx 
is not merely a scholar but a man of action; he is as great, as product¬ 
ive in his action as in his thought; his books ha’ve transformed the 
world, just as they have transformed the way we think. 
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Marx means the advent of intelligence into human history, into the 
realm of consciousness. 

His work falls into just the period when the great battle was taking 
place between Thomas Carlj^le and Herbert Spencer on the role of 
man in history. 

Carlyle: the hero, the great individual, the mystical synthesis of a 
spiritual communion^ leading the destinies of humanity towards an 
unknown and evanescent goal, in the chimerical land of perfection 
and sanctity. 

Spencer: nature, evolution, mechanical, inanimate abstraction. 
Man: an atom within a natural organism, obeying a law which is 
abstract in itself, but becomes concrete, historically, within indi¬ 
viduals: immediate utility. 

Marx plants himself squarely in history with the solid stance of a 
giant: neither a mystic, nor a positivist metaphysician, but a historian, 
an interpreter of the documents of the past - a// the documents, not 
just a selection of them. 

This was the intrinsic defect of all histories, all researches into 
human events: that they examined and took into consideration only 
a selection of the documents available. And this selection was made 
not by the will of histoiy, but as a result of partisan prejudice, which 
was still prejudice even when it was unconscious and involved no bad 
faith. Historical research had as its end not truth, precision and a 
complete vision of the past, but rather the highlighting of a particular 
activity or the confirmation of a pre-established thesis. History' was 
the domain of ideas alone. Man was considered as pure spirit, pure 
consciousness. Two mistaken consequences derived from this con¬ 
ception: the theses which were being demonstrated were often simply 
arbitrary and fictitious and the facts which were given importance 
were anecdote, not history. If history was ever written - history in 
the true sense of the word - then it was due to the intuitive genius 
of isolated indiv-iduals, rather than to any systematic and conscious 
scientific activity. 

With Marx, history remains the domininn of ideas, of the spirit, 
of the conscious activity of individuals, whether single or in co¬ 
operation. But the ideas, the spirit, take on substance, lose their 
arbitrary character; they are no longer fictitious religious or sociolo¬ 
gical abstractions. Their substance lies in economics, in practical 
activity, in the systems and relations of production and exchange. 
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Histon', as event, is entirely composed of practical activit)' (economic 
and moral). An idea does not become realized because of its logical 
consistency with truth in its pure form, humanity in its pure form 
(which exists only as a project, as man’s general ethical end). Ideas 
are realized w^hcn they find their justification - and the means to 
assert themselves - in economic reality. In order to establish with 
precision the historical ends of a nation, a society, a swial grouping, 
the most important thing to know^ is what systems and relations of 
production and exchange obtain in that nation, that society. Without 
this knowledge, one can write narrow monographs, dissertations 
which may be useful for the histor}^ of culture; one can identify side- 
efleets and far-flung consequences. But one will not be writing his- 
toiyy and practical acti\it\' will not be disclosed in all its compactness 
and solidity. 

7 'he idols are falling from their altars, the gods are watching the 
clouds of perfumed incense thin out around them. Man is acquiring 
a new' awareness of objective reality; he is mastering the secrets w'hich 
govern what happens in the world. Man is coming to know' himself, 
to know how much his individual will can be worth and how powerful 
it can become, if, by bowing to necessity, by disciplining itself to obey 
necessity, it can come to dominate necessity' itself, by identifying 
necessity with its own et\ds. Who is it who really knows himself? Not 
man in general, but the man who submits to the yoke of necessity. 
I’he .search for the substance of history, the process of identifying 
that substance within the system and relations of production and 
exchange, allows us to discover that socieri is divided into two classes. 
'The class w'hkh possesses die instruments of production already, 
necessarily, know's itself, and has a certain awareness - even if con¬ 
fused and fragmentary - of its power and its mission. It has its indi¬ 
vidual ends and it realizes them through its own capacity to organize, 
coldly, objectively, without worrying about whether its path is paved 
with famine-ravaged bodies or with the dead of battle. 

The establishment of the real laws of historical causality takes on 
the character of a revelation only for the other class; it becomes a 
principle of order for that vast, shepherdless herd. The herd acquires 
a consciousness of itself, of the task it must perfonn now so that this 
other class may assert itself. It becomes aware that its individual ends 
will remain purely arbitrary , mere words, an empty, bombastic W'him, 
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until it possesses the means to act^ until whim has been comcrted 
into will. 

Voluntarism? The word means nothing, or it is used in the meaning 
of arbitrary will. Will, in a Marxist sense, means consciousness of 
ends, which in turn implies having an exact notion of one’s own 
power, and the means to express it in action. So it means, in the first 
place, that the class must become distinct and individuated; that it 
must acquire a political life independent from that of the other class 
and organize its activit)^ in a solid and disciplined manner towards its 
own, specific ends, without deviations or hesitations. It means cutting 
a straight and direct path through to the ultimate end, without detours 
into the green meadows of happy brotherhood, tender with fresh 
green shoots and mellow^ declarations of mutual esteem and love. 

But the phrase ^^in a Marxist sense’ is otiose; in fact, it is a phrase 
which could gi\'e rise to misunderstandings and to yet more fatuous 
outpourings of words. 'Marxists’, 'in a Marxist sense’ ... the words 
are worn as thin as coins which have passed through too many hands. 

For us, Karl Marx is a master of moral and spiritual life, not a 
shepherd wielding a crook. Ik Is a harrier of the mentally laz>’, a 
rouser of good energies which are half-asleep and need to be 
awakened for the good fight. He is an example of the kind of intense 
and tenacious work which is needed to achieve that clarity^ and integ- 
rit>' of ideas, and that solid culture which are necessary^ if w'e do not 
want to talk in a void, about abstractions. He is a monolithic bloc of 
conscious, thinking humanity: someone who dots not w'atch his 
tongue when speaking, or put his hand on his fteart to fed, but 
constructs iron-clad syllogisms which encircle reality in its essence, 
and dominate it; which penetrate people’s minds, and break dowm 
the accretions of prejudice and fixed ideas and strengthen the moral 
character. 

For us, Karl Marx is not the infant whimpering m his cradle, nor 
the bearded man who puts the fear of God into sacristans. He is not 
to be found in any of the anecdotal episodes of his biography, in any 
gesture, hrilliarit or crude, of his outward self as ii human animal. 
He is a vast and serene thinking brain; one individual moment in 
humanity^s strenuous, age-old struggle to acquire awareness of what 
it is and what it is to become, to grasp the mysterious rhythms of 
history and to disperse the mystery which surrounds it, to become 
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stronger in our thought and in our actions, tie is a necessary' and 
integral part of our human spirit, which would not be what it is now, 
if Marx had not lived and thought and fired off sparks of light from 
the clash of his passions and ideas, of his misfortunes and ideals. 

When it glorifies Karl Marx, at the centenary of his birth, the 
international proletariat is glorifying itself its self-conscious power 
and the dynamism of its conquering spirit which is already undermin¬ 
ing the dominion of pri\ilege, as it prepares for the final struggle 
which will crown all its efforts and sacrifices. 


// Grido del Popolo^ 4 May 1918 




Class Intransigence and Italian History 


La Stampa has just published two more articles on the ‘socialist rift'. 
La Stampa insists on the purely ‘cultural' and informative character 
of these features. What remarkable disinterest! What a pure and 
unworldly desire to inform and educate the Italian nation! But let us 
not press the point. Let us concentrate on the issues of substance; 
on the real consequences that the attitudes of the interested parties 
in the current dispute between intransigents and relativists in our 
party may have for political affairs and Italian history'- 

To all intents and purposes, La Siampa has come out in support 
of the parliamentary group. 1 he offensive against the intransigents 
is being conducted deftly, with all the cunning dexterity that charac¬ 
terizes Giolitti’s followers- The articles in La Stampa are written b) 
a ‘sympathizer': very convenient for making the paper’s proleurian 
readers drop their critical guard. They are wntten b> a man of talent, 
who has mastered Mancist critical language; a man of high culture, 
skilled in the fine art of distinguishing and sifting concepts in the 
light of the most recent advances in idealist philosophy. In the natural 
logic of things and values, this ‘sympathizer’ has become theorist to 
the collaborationists. The three articles published so far have pro¬ 
vided a whole torrent of polemical motifs, inferences and logical for¬ 
mulae which will be seized upon in papers, but more particularly in 
private conversation, as a way of propping up the relativist thesis. 

Because of this, we consider it necessary to subject the whole 
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argument to an extremely close critical scrutiny, I'his will take some 
time, unfortunately^ but those readers who have the goodwill to follow 
us through to the end will see that it was worth it: that the polemic 
between the editors of AvantH and the collaborationists is far more 
than a petty skirmish over parliamentary tactics and part>' discipline; 
that it is in fact the prelude to a formidable battle in which the form 
of the Italian State and the next twenty years of Italian history are at 
stake. 

The nucleus of the dispute (in the words La Stampa places in the 
mouths of the relatirists) is this. 

I'he intenentionist parties are gradually taking over all the 
powers and mechanisms of the State machine, rtgulating and 
controlling them both directly and indirectly. Moreover, they are 
raking advantage of this control over State powers, this gradual 
‘annexation* of State power on the part of their parties - to the 
point where they identify the organization of the State with their 
own party organization - in order to weaken, dislocate and finally 
reduce to impotence the political instrument of the working class: 
the Socialist Party, 

This is how the collaborationists argue and La Slampa applauds 
them, Why? Because the first and only victims of the 'annexationist* 
phenomenon are Giolitti and his party; because the 'annexationist* 
phenomenon represents the beginning of a new form of government 
for Italy: one which presupposes a class State, in the face of which 
all the bourgeois parties are equal and none has any advantage. It 
represents the beginning of a democratic era, bom not as a result of 
the goodwill of one party or another, but as a product of the inexor¬ 
able logic of events. Giolitti’s exclusive right to govern has been 
corroded. Another party has managed to stay in power for longer 
than expected and is seeking to consolidate its position. In similar 
cases, the logic of history has led to the following optimal outcome 
(the history of the parties in England is a case in point): under the 
pressure of a fierce competition between two equally strong parties, 
each of which fears the predominance of the other, the State shakes 
off its burden of encumbering functions, the administration is decen¬ 
tralized, the tyranny of the bureaucracy is attenuated and the seats 
of power become independent. The State loses its feudal, despotic 
and militaristic structure and reconstitutes itself in such a way that 
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the dictatorship of a part}^ leader becomes impossible, for there is 
always the possibility of an alternation in power: whoever represents 
what is most essential in the political and economic forces of the 
country succeeds to power. The result for the country is an active 
encouragement of the natural and spontaneous energies that arise 
from its economic acti^it}', rather than a morbid expansion of those 
parasitical sectors of society that eat their way from politics into the 
field of economic activity and whose sole raison d'etre is the extraord¬ 
inary' privileges they enjoy. 


Class, State, Parties 

What does the State represent from a socialist point of view? The 
State is the economic—political organization of the bourgeois class. 
I'he State is the real, concrete expression of' the bourgeois class. 
The bourgeois class is not a unified entity outside the State. As a 
consequence of the principle and practice of free competition, new 
groups of capitalist producers are constantly being formed to fulfil 
the regimens economic capacity. Each of these groups would like to 
escape from the cruel fray of competition by imposing a monopoly. 
The State’s function is to find a juridical settlement to internal class 
disputes and the friction between opposing interests; to unify the 
different groupings and to project the outward image of the whole 
class. The government, State power, is the locus where the competi¬ 
tion between the various groupings is concentrated, The government 
is the prize for the strongest bourgeois grouping. By virtue of its 
strength, the latter wins the right to regulate State power, to turn it 
to anv particular end and to manipulate it practically at will, according 

to its economic and political programmes. 

The bourgeois parties and the Socialist Party have completely dif¬ 
ferent attitudes to the Slate. I'he bourgeois parties are either spokes¬ 
men for certain categories of producers or they are simply a swarm 
of ‘coachman-flies’' who make not the slightest impact on the real 
structure of the State but drone away at their speeches and suck away 
at the honey of handouts. 

The Socialist Party is not a sectional, but a class organization: its 

' n'raoslator's note] The reference is to U Fontaine’s fable, ‘Le coche ct la mouche’ 
{fairies^ vii, S). in which a fly perched on the back of a coach is convinced that it is 
through its efforts dut the vehicle is ascending a htU- 
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morphology is quite different from that of any other party. It is only 
in the State, the whole complex of bourgeois class power, that it can 
recognize an antagonist that is its equal, l^he Socialist Part> cannot 
enter into competition for the conquest of the State, either directly 
or indirectly, without destroying itself: without losing its nature and 
becoming a mere political faction, estranged from the Jiistorical activ¬ 
ity of the proletariat; without turning into a swarm of coachman-flies 
hunting for a bowl of blancmange in which to get stuck and die its 
inglorious death. 

The Socialist Party does not conquer the State; ii: replaces it. It 
replaces the regime, abolishes party government an<i replaces free 
competition by the organisation of production and exchange. 


Does Italy have a Class State? 

In discussions and debates, historical reality is all too often obscured 
by the words superimposed on it. \Mien speaking of Italy, we use 
words like 'capitalists’, ‘proletariat’, 'State’ or ‘parties’, as though 
these words represented social entities that had reached the peak of 
their historical maturity, or at least a high degree of maturity, as is the 
case in the economically advanced countries. But in Italy capitalism is 
in its infancy' and the law is in no way adapted tti the real situation. 
The law is a modem excrescence on an ancient edifice. It is not the 
product of an economic evolution, but of a process of international 
political mimicry. It is the outcome of the intellectual evolution of 
jurisprudence, rather than an evolution in the instruments of labour, 
Giuseppe Prezzolini drew attention to this recently in connection 
with the polemic over ‘democracy’. Behind a thin facade of demo¬ 
cratic institutions, the Italian State has retained the substance and 
structure of a despotic State (the same can be said of France). There 
is a bureaucratic, centralist regime, based on the tyrannical Napo¬ 
leonic system, designed to crush and contain any spontaneous 
impulse or movement. Foreign affairs are conducted in the utmost 
secrecy; not only arc discussions not public, but even the actual terms 
of treaties remain a mystery' to those affected by them, 'Hie army 
operated on a career basis (at least until the War blew the antiquated 
system apart); it was not the nation in arms. There is a Stale religion, 
financed and aided by the State; there is no separation of Church 
and State, no equality of all religions. Schools are either completely 
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lacking or rely on teachers chosen out of the limited ranks of the 
needy (given the paltriness of the wages) and who are not up to the 
challenge of educating the nation. The suffrage was restricted right 
up to the last electioas and even now it is very far from enabling the 
nation to express its will. Free competition, the essential principle of 
the capitalist bourgeoisie, has not yet touched the most important 
activities of national life. And so we have a position in which political 
forms are mere arbitrary' superstructures, lacking any real muscle 
and producing no results. The seats of power are still confused and 
interdependent and there are no large parties organised by the agrar¬ 
ian and industrial bourgeoisies. (Parliament is effectively subject to 
the executive power; it lacks any capacity for effective control. I'he 
deputies are nothing but messenger-boys for the local groups of peas¬ 
ants or the third estate, who go to the capital to ask for particular 
privileges, just like under an all-out feudal regime, rather than to 
establish the rule of the law.) 

So there does not exist a class State, in which the principle of free 
enterprise reaches its peak of efficacy, with the alternation in power 
of great parties representing the vast interests of whole productive 
categories. What has existed is the dictatorship of one man, a repres¬ 
entative of the limited political interests of the Piedmont region, who, 
in order to keep Italy united, has imposed a centralized and despotic 
system of colonial domination on the country. The system is falling 
apart. New bourgeois forces have arisen and consolidated themselves; 
and they are demanding recognition of their interests in order to be 
able to assert themselves and develop. Interventionism is a contingent 
phenomenon, as is passivism - the War will not last for ever. What 
is threatened with collapse in the future is the despotic GioUttian 
State and the whole mass of parasitical interests encrusted on this old 
State. It is the old enfeebled bourgeoisie which feels its entrenched 
privileges threatened by this ferment of bourgeois youth demanding 
its place in government and demanding to be part of the free play of 
political competition. Provided that its evolution is not interrupted by 
some new event, this new bourgeois current will undoubtedly reju¬ 
venate the State and throw out all the debris of tradition. For a 
democratic Stete is not the product of a kind heart or a liberal educa¬ 
tion; it is a basic necessity of life in a world of large-scale production, 
intensive exchange and the concentration of the population in 
modem, capitalist cities. 
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The Unspoken Promise^ 

'I'he historical situation stands in the following terms, [n twentv' years 
of unchecked dictatorship, the Giolittian grouping has made a show 
of doling out formal freedoms, w'hile in fact consolidating the despotic 
State dear to the mentory of Emanuele Filiberto, 'I'he weapon of this 
grouping’s domination, its dictatorship, has now' fallen into the hands 
of the enemy grouping (we do not refer to either as a party' since 
both lack any kind of political or economic structure). 'I'his latter has 
held on to it for longer than was expected and is now making use of 
it, moulding it to its own ends and turning it back against its former 
masters. If this struggle remains one between bourgeois groupings 
of sectoral interests, a new, liberal State will arise from the furious 
clash between the two sides. The era of party govemineni will begin: 
great parties will be formed and small discords will disappear, swal¬ 
lowed up by higher interests. 

I'he Giolittians would like to avoid the clash, I'hey have no desire 
to do battle over vast institutional programmes, which could raise the 
political temperature of the nation to an uncomfortably high degree. 
God knows (the god of the bourgeoisie) how' little the nation can take 
another overheating and w'hat effect such a shock could have on the 
proletariat. The Giolittians would like to avoid the clash and find a 
parliamentary resolution to the problems that are goading them. In 
other words, they are keeping up their tradition of minimizing every' 
important problem, excluding the nation from political affairs and 
avoiding any reference to public opinion. 1 he Giolittians arc in a 
minority. And just look! The Socialist deputies are off hunting butter¬ 
flies, while the sirens sing their nostalgic airs on freedom, parliament¬ 
ary' control and the need for collaboration if the nation ts to move, 
act and break with inertia. 

^ [Author’s note) In a fourth artictc added today (17 May), Ad Siampu cxplieitly dh- 
cusses the possibility of a collaboration for peace. Stampa is of the opinion that this 
discussion should be deferred until the dine is ripe. We on the other hand, given the 
democratic constitution of our party, believe that it is necessary for the party federadons 
and local sections to engage in an exhaustive discussion immediately on the problem 
of peace, as on other issues, and to issue the party with a tirm and resolute polirital 
line of intransigent class struggle, We must not allow ourselves to be caught unawares 
and disunited, because that would allow the parliamentary group to sow confusion in 
±e party and elevate itself into a psendo-power. There would be the most colossal 
mflTchf Jfi dupfi and the parly would be liquidized for the next couple of decades, whiJe 
the ‘realistic’ parliamentary forces triumphed ... 
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And just took, as well, how La Stampa comes to their aid with the 
‘s>'mpaihizcr”s articles, which place at the service of the wrong cause 
just that ^ital, new culhire that the proletariat's representatives in 
Parliament unfortunately lack; lending them a ^realism’, a Marxist 
Hegelianism, that they would not even recognize if they saw- it. Just 
look how the intransigents are presented as mystical dreamers, as 
vacuous abstraciionisis - or even as stupid, since- their ideas are 
apparendy based purely cm the simplistic and gratuitous hypothesis 
that *the workers wilt return from the trenches, after the armistice, 
with the conscious will and political capacity to athieve socialism’. 
Intransigence is presented as mental and political inertia; there are 
allusions to the improved position the proletariat could win for itsell. 

A hidden suggestion penades this whole argument, imperious and 
seductive. It is unexpressed and all the more fascinating for it, but it 
fills the dry, nervous sentences with a swelling sense of hidden mean¬ 
ing. It is being subtly suggested that the war can be resolved, the 
problem of the peace can be resohed, by stitching up an agreement 
in parliament. This hidden motif is the dominant theme. The hope 
is that in this way - especially in this way - a state of intellectual 
disorientation can be created in the proletariat, a blunting of its crit¬ 
ical class sense, that will result in its putting pressure on the party' 
leadership and in this way bringing about, at best, an enthusiastic or 
at least a resigned consent to an alliance or, at worst, a provisional 
loosening of the partiameniary group from the obligation of party- 
discipline. Wlial matters is action in parliament: the vote that will take 
the CiioHttians to power. The direct intervention of the proletariat w-ill 
in this way be exorcized. The example of Russia and the wretched 
fate of the anti-l'sarisl bourgeoisie, swept away by the rising tide ot 
popular fury, terrifies the timid souls of these democratic troglodytes, 
these parasites used to gnawing away in secret at the treasure-chests 
of the State and handing out little laws and favours like monks doling 
out soup to a horde of scabby beggars. 


Realism and Empiricism 

The point of view that La Stampa attributes to the relativists is puerile, 
when it comes to it, even in theoretical terms. Collaboration cannot 
be justified either by contingent reasons or by logic-chopping, h is 
both a historical and a logical error. 
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Collaborationist realism is pure empiricism. It starids in the same 
relation to intransigence as a barber-surgeon does to Augusto Murri.’ 

^History^^ according to La Stampa, ‘demonstrates how the contra¬ 
diction between two social theses - the class antithesis - has 
ahvays been resolved in a synthesis, in which a part of n>as 
is always alienated and what mil! be is increasingly incorporated, 
so that, by gradual transformation, utopia becomes reality and 
expresses in its design a correspondingly new social constitution. 

It is true enough that history demonstrates this, but it does not 
show^ that the ‘syTithesis\ ‘what will be’, has been already determined 
in advance by a contract. Antidpating the historical synthesis is a 
childish whim- Mortgaging the future by making a contract between 
classes is just empiricism, not a keen sense of histoiy. We made the 
same point in simpler terms in last week’s // Grido del P(i>ohi 

tvery' day, a part of our maximum demands (utopia) is achieved 
{what will be). But this part cannot be determined a prim because 
history^ is not a mathemahea! calculation. The part that is 
achieved is the dialectical outcome of the continuous interplay 
between social activity^ and maximum goals. Only if these max- 
imurn goals are pursued by the method of intransigence can the 
dialectic be one of history and not of childish whim: a solid 
achievement and not a mistake that needs to be undone and 
corrected. 

To put it in even simpler terms, both the intransigent and the relativ¬ 
ist are saying that to get a spark, you have to strike the flint against 
the steel. But when the intransigent is just about to start striking Uic 
two logcdicr, the relativist says, ‘Hang on, I’ve got the spark in tny 
pocket’ He lights a match and says, ‘Here you are - here’s the spark 
that would have come from striking them together, so we don’t need 
to strike them together any more.’ And he lights his cigar. But who 
would take this pathetic conjuring-trick for a Hegelian sense of his¬ 
tory or for Marxist thought? 


' Augusto Murri: an eminent contemporafy surgeon. 
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The Function of the Proletariat 

Just as the Socialist Partj', the organization of the proletarian class, 
cannot enter into competition for government without losing its 
intrinsic value and becoming a swarm of coachman-flies, so it cannot 
collaborate with any organized bourgeois parliamentary grouping 
without doing mischief without bringing about pseudo-developments 
that will need to be undone and corrected. The political chaos that 
class collaboration brings with it is due to the spasmodic expansion 
of a bourgeois party that is not satisfied with simply holding on to 
the State itself, but also wants to make use of the party that is antag¬ 
onistic to the State. In this way it becomes a ghastly hybrid, a histor¬ 
ical monster devoid of will or particular aims, concerned solely with 
its possession of the State, which it grows on like rust. State activit>- 
is reduced to mere legalities, to a settling of disputes at a formal 
level, without ever touching on the substance. The Stale becomes a 
gypsy caravan held together with old bits of wood, teetering like a 
mastodon on four tiny little wheels. 

11 it wishes to maintain and consolidate its position as the executive 
organ of the proletariat, the Socialist Party must itself observe and 
must make everyone else respect the method of the fiercest intran¬ 
sigence. And the bourgeois parties, if they wish to form a government 
without any help from outside, will have to evolve, gel in touch with 
the nation, put an end to their sectional squabblings and forge them¬ 
selves a distinctive political and economic structure. If they do not 
wish to do this, then, since no party is capable of standing on its own, 
a permanent and dangerous crisis will arise, in which the stable and 
united proletariat will be able to accelerate its rise and evolution. 

Intransigence is not inertia, because it constrains others to move 
and act. It is not based on stupid assumptions, as La Stampa cleverly 
insinuates. It is a principled policy, the policy of a proletariat that is 
conscious of its revolutionary mission as an accelerator of the capital¬ 
istic evolution of society: as a reagent, clarilying tlie chaos of bour¬ 
geois production and politics and forcing modem States to pursue 
their natural mission as dismantlers of the feudal institutions that still 
survive, even after the shipwreck of the old societies that created 
them, and that are still standing in the way of history . 

Intransigence is the only way in which the class struggle can be 
expressed. It is the only evidence we have that history is developing 
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and creating solid, substantial values and not privileged’, arbitrarv' 
‘syntheses’ cooked up by a mutual accord on the part of a thesis and 
antithesis which have thrown in their lots together, like the proverbial 
oil and water. 

The supreme law of capitalist society is free competition between 
all social forces. Merchants compete for markets^ bourgeois group¬ 
ings compete for government and the two classes compete for the 
State, Merchants seek to create monopolies by means of protectionist 
laws. Each bourgeois grouping wants to monopolize the government 
and keep the energies of the class that is outside governmental com¬ 
petition in thrall to its own interests. The intransigents are free¬ 
traders. They do not want barons - whether in sugar or steel or in 
government. The law of freedom must operate without restraint. It 
is intrinsic to bourgeois activity'. It is the chemical reagent that is 
continually dissolving its cadres and forcing them to improve and 
perfect themselves. The great Anglo-Saxon bourgeoisies have 
acquired their present productive capacity through this implacable 
play of free competition. The British State has evolved and been 
purged of its noxious elements through the free clash of the bourgeois 
social forces that eventually constituted the great historic parties, the 
Liberals and Conservatives. The proletariat has indirectly benefited 
from this conflict, winning cheap bread and a substantial series of 
rights guaranteed by law' and custom: the right to assemble, the right 
to strike and a security of the individual which in Italy remains a 
chimerical myth, 

Class struggle is not a childish whim, a voluntaristic act - it is a 
basic necessity of the regime, To obstruct its clear path, quite arbi¬ 
trarily, with pre-established syntheses dreamt up by inveterate pipe- 
dreamers, is a childish error and a dead loss in historical terms. The 
non-Giolittian parties now' in power (apart from the fact of the War, 
which is contingent and which is already proving too much for the 
pobtical capacity of the ruling classes of the smaller nations) are 
unconsciously canying out the task of dismantling the feudal, militar¬ 
istic, despotic State that Giovanni Giolitti perpetuated to use as an 
instrument of dictatorship. The Giolittians can feel their monopoly 
escaping them. Then let them get moving, for God s sake, let them 
struggle, let them call on the nation to judge. But no: they want the 
proletariat to do the moving for them or, better still, they just want 
to rely on the votes of the Socialist deputies. 
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So intransigence is inertia, is it? But movement is not simply a 
physical act; it is intellectual as well. Indeed, before it can be physical, 
movement must always be intellectual - except in the case of puppets, 
"fake away from the proletariat its class consciousness and what do 
you have? A load of puppets! And fust look at them move! 

// Grido del Popoh^ May 1918 
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Have they aJlowed the Mogol club to re-open its doors, and to serve 
customers again? 1 have had neither the opportunity, nor the curiosity' 
to find out. But it certainly would not surprise me it a tadt concession 
had been made. 

The Mogol was dosed on the orders of the Chief of Police: young 
people used to meet there after hours to gel intoxicated on cocaine. 
Why was the Mogol dosed down? Because it admitted customers 
outside licensing hours, or because these customers used to intoxicate 
themselves with cocaine there? I he names of these poor wretches 
have not been released by the police, nor has the name of the chemist 
who used to sell them the poison. Uhich means that the fact itself 
does not constitute a crime in the eyes of the authorities, and the 
names arc not the names of criminals, whom it is important to identify' 
publicly, as dangers to the well-being of society. 1'he authorities are 
worried only about the unauthorized opening hours. 

The right-thinking papers have had a brief flight of nioralism. One 
of them has just realized that cocaine addiction is not illegal in Italy, 
and is concerned about the fact; another has cooked up a little impro¬ 
vised sermon, reminding the scoundrels in question that the fathcr- 
land is at war, that their brothers are suffering in the trenches and 
other, similar moral spurs which, because of the pomposity and fatuity 
with which they are expressed, ring as flat as lead pennies. 

In Rome and in Bologna, as well as in Turin, lovers of intoxicating 
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drugs have been ‘discovered’ (!) And everywhere, theie is the same 
mannered phraseolog}'. Tut! Tut! You cannot get rid of vice by 
making laws against it. Surely, vice is a necessary adjunct of modem 
civiliy.ation! . , . 

And indeed it is, of a purely superficial civilization, which has w’ork 
as its base, but the work of others. !t is quite natural that this kind of 
putrid scum will be produced: people without ends, without morals, 
without histoiy'. ^liat does life consist of for most people? Pure anim¬ 
ality, the pleasures of the senses, the mechanical action of nerve and 
muscle. Why not drug themselves with cocaine? I am amazed that so 
feip slip down the slope of destructive pleasures. The rt;ason why vice 
is not more widespread is not a sense of moral duty, but indifference, 
sheer animal indifference. They put up with far less, that is all, but 
the phenomenon is just as serious as if there were half a million 
morphine addicts, instead of just five hundred. 

Certainly the root cause is the lack of moral ends; but can a 
member of the bourgeoisie have moral ends? If he is a hero, perhaps, 
but the average is anything but heroic. Work, activity save members 
of the bourgeoisie from decadence, but a certain number of indi¬ 
viduals in this class do not work at all; they would not know how to 
fill the twenty-four hours of the day usefully . Iknedetto Croce must 
be the only millionaire who spends eight hours a day at his desk; the 
others prefer the racetrack, or the beach resort, Montecarlo, the 
novels of Luciano Zuccoli and cocaine. The only thing that can save 
them is a dullness of the senses or avarice - in other words, falling 
below^ the average level of human animality. 

Is it possible to construct moral ends, to instil them in lender 
minds, on school benches? But school is a continuation of society, 
and life in society' is something very' different from the life in the 
little moral tales good old Giannetto used to tell Pinocchio. Work is 
the only thing that confers moral impulses; it is the cmcible in which 
the spiritual essences that can give a meaning to our lives are volat- 
ized. Most moral impulses are immediate; it is only when ibey arc 
linked together that one gets to something more general. The father- 
land, the family, humanity', goodness, justice, if they are to be real, 
need to be put into practice over and over again in the course of the 
day, in bumdrum activities, w'hich demand hard work and sacrifice, 
and which give satisfaction and joy. These words have to be trans¬ 
formed into paper to be covered with ink; into weights to be lifted 
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on shoulders^ into tools or machines to be started up. Morality con¬ 
sists simply in relating the smallest activity to the greatest end, and 
this is what makes it so necessary to practise those small, inconsider¬ 
able actions, an infinite rosary of these actions to tell every' day. 
Otherwise, all there is is inebriation with cocaine or inebriation with 
empty words: physical hallucinations or the spiritual hallucination of 
some homet-like word beating its wings against the sides of one’s 
skull: a word like fatherland, humanity, the people, justice . .. 

Most people do not exist outside some organ!:^ation, w'hether it 
calls itself the Church or the Party, and morality does not exist with¬ 
out some specific, spontaneous organ within which it is realized. The 
bourgeoisie is a moment of chaos not simply where production is 
concerned, but also where the spirit is concerned. It has broken down 
the Church, the organization of an authoritarian moral life, but, in 
our lands, it has not passed through the phase of puriianism and 
ciubmania. llie liberal style of association has produced nothing 
more than dance-clubs and mandolin societies, and now we are 
beginning to get little gatherings of the friends of intoxication. Bour¬ 
geois associations have pleasure as their end, not duty. Their aim is 
to excite nerves which are not w'om down by work, rather than to 
find some way to restore the body after w/ork, by balancing it with 
some intellectual activity. 

rhe use of cocaine is an index of bourgeois progress: capitalism 
is evolving. It constitutes categories of people who are entirely irre¬ 
sponsible, with no worries about tomorrow, no troubles and no 
scruples. Are these individuals harmful? No, because society' - in 
which one is all, and all are one - is not a bourgeois thing. They are 
no harm at all. Their names are not made public, the chemist will 
be let off with a warning, the Mogol will re-open its rooms. What is 
the use of kicking against destiny? 


AvmiiU 21 May if;i8 
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Italians are not \tT\ keen sportsmen; they prefer ^coponr' to sport, 
Rather than being in the open air, they prefer to he cooped up in 
some dive of a cafe, Rather than mcmng, tliey prefer to slouch round 

a table. 

Obser\'e a game of football: it is a model of individualistic societ>, 
It demands initiative, but an initiative which keeps within the frame¬ 
work of the law'. Individuals are hierarchically differentiated, but dif¬ 
ferentiated on the grounds ol their particular abilities, rather than 
their past careers, '[’here is moveinent, competition, conflict, but they 
are regulated by an unwritten rule - the rule ot fair play, of w bicli 
the referee’s presence is a constant reminder. J'he open field - air 
circulating freely - healthy' lungs ^ strong muscles, always primed for 
action. 

A game oficopone. Closeness, smoke, artificial light. Shouting, fists 
slamming on die table and often in the faces of opponents ... or 
partners. Warped brainwork (!) Mutual distrust. Secret diplomacy. 
Marked cards. Shady strategies involving the kgs or loe.s. The rules; 
Wlicre are the rules tiiat have to he respected? They vary from one 
place to another; there arc various different traditions: it is a constant 

source of protests and squabbling. 

Games of scopone have often been known to end up vvitli corpses 


' A popubr fTdiUn card game, 
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on the floor, fracmred skulls* One certainly never reads about games 
of football ending in that way. 

Kven in these marginal human activities, we can see a reflection of 
the economic-political structure of different states. Sport is a popular 
actmty' in those societies in which the capitalist regime’s economic 
individualism has transformed the whole way of life, so that economic 
and political freedom are accompanied by a freedom of tlie spirit and 
tolerance of the opposition, 

Scopone is the characteristic form of sport of coantries which arc 
backward economically, politically and spiritually, where the charac¬ 
teristic forms of civic life are the police spy, the plain-clothes police¬ 
man, the anonymous letter, tlie cult of incompetence and career- 
mongcring (with corresponding pay-offs and favours for the 
politicians). 

Sporting countries carry over the concept of ‘lair play’ imo politics 
as well. 

Scopone produces the kind of gentlemen who get workers sacked 
because they have dared contradict them in a free discussion,^ 


AvcififiK 27 August 1918 

- This ref tin; to an anecdote recounted in a previous artitle (' Weident 3f Work’, a 4 
August), coneemiiif; a worker wlin was engaged in a political discussion b) a client in 
whose house he was working and who was laltr dismissed at the client s request Ibr 
ha'ving queshnned the latter’s anti-socialist iriews- 
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. . And it is in vain that the author casts his net against science, 
and the glorious school,’ In her notes on these lines in a sonnet of 
hers published in ‘Difesa delle Lavoratrici’^ Comrade Cristina Bacci 
explains this as a reference to ‘one of those writers who supported 
Leon Daudet in his campaign against the Positivist School, with the 
aim of leading humanity’ back into obscurantism’. 

Why has comrade Cristina Bacci chosen Leon Daudet* of all 
people^ as the leading champion of the campaign against the Tositiv- 
Lst School’ and in favour of leading humanity back into obscurantism? 
A cultural mystery'. Bacci is eridently not acquainted with Daudet, 
nor is she well-informed about the ideas o( Action Fran(aise, of which 
Daudet is co-editor (the other editor is Charles Maurras). 

Daudet is a practising Catholic, but at the same time, he is a 
positivist, as well: the nationalistic and monarchist doctrine pro¬ 
pounded by Daudet and Maurras is entirely based on the philosophy, 
or so-called philosophy, of positirism, as interpreted by the editors 
oi'Aaion Fratiiahe. Indeed, for them, the last great philosopher to be 
produced by the ‘true’ national spirit of France is Auguste C^omte 
(they are fiercely hostile to Bergson, and never miss a chance to 
ridicule him in the various columns of the paper), while the last great 
historian is Hyppolite 1 aine - two of the founding fathers of the 
‘Positivist School’. 

How can we explain this phenomenon? Well, there is nothing at 
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all strange about it; positivism, which should have remained a 
straightforward continuation and logical structuring of the positive, 
experimental model in science, has decided to turn itself into a doc¬ 
trine of being and of knowledge. It has betrayed its own nature, 
becoming a metaphysics, a mystical doctrine. The Catholic dualism 
between the human spirit and a God who cannot b*; known - a God 
w'ho transcends that spirit, but whom the spirit strives towards, pur¬ 
ging itself of original sin, to become worthy to ascend to the jo>'S of 
Paradise and knowledge of the supreme creator - is reborn in positiv¬ 
ism, which has constructed an identical scheme. For the positivist, 
the dualism is between human consciousness and nature; nature, 
too, transcends consciousness, but consciousness strives towards it, 
purifying itself of the prejudices and ‘obscurantism’ by means of 
the Popular Universities and cut-price popular science. It is easy to 
understand how a Catholic can be, at the same time, a positivist: with 
a light dusting of pseudo-science on the traditional doctrines, God 
can become identified with Nature, without disturbing the original, 
ideal conception in any very significant way. 

The contributors to Action fran^aise are Catholic and positivist. 
The conception they have of history’ is essentially a positivist one; we 
shall attempt to give an outline of it, using a metaphor to make our 
task easier, French society, for Daudet and Maurras, is like a plant, 
the fleur-de-lys of the centuries-old dynasty’ of the kings of France. 
This plant plunges its roots into the soul of the French race and 
people: a national soul which, even though it branches off into the 
various regional and individual souls, still preserves a profound unity^ 
and a unified thrust of historical evolution. What has happened is 
that the revolution has interrupted this process of evolution; it has 
corrupted the national soul. The French revolution was like an ignor¬ 
ant and inexpert gardener, who brutally snapped the flower from the 
lily plant and grafted a red carnation on to its stem. France has 
become an aborted plant, a hybrid confusion of ideals. The ‘Revolu¬ 
tion’ is not really French in its origins; it comes fiom the Protestant 
Reformation, whose political ideology is liberalism, the origin of all 
revolutionary^ ideologies and the direct source of socialism (and this 
is the reason why certain French monarchists, though sceptical and 
atheistic in their convictions, arc pro-Catholic in their political 
programmes). The original conception of France is the conception 
of‘order’: an order which rests ultimately on one supreme authority. 
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the monarch, and which takes the form of a precapiialistic social 
organization, whose hierarchical organs are workers* guilds, small 
landowners, the clerg), the aristocracy and the traditional hereditary 
dynasty. Action Fran^aisc\ writers rarely allude to capitalism and never 
refer to the specific, historical conditions of social organization w hich 
capitalism has given rise to. 

From this brief summary, it should be clear what the fundamental 
error of Action Fran^aisFs contributors is, what their social thinking 
is, and how it ts possible that Catholics like them can also be positiv¬ 
ists. It is also clear that there can be nothing in commtm between 
positivism and critically informed communism. 

For the French monarchists, history^ is not development, but nat¬ 
ural evolution: the pseudo-concepts of race, origin, soul, order, hier¬ 
archy, heredity are the principal factors, in their \iew, in causing and 
consolidating events. Society, for them, is a natural organism, w-hose 
evolution is governed by fixed laws which can be defined and pre¬ 
cisely and rigidly formulated by means of the experimental and posit¬ 
ive scientific method. WTiich is fine, except that they find the ‘raw' 
data* of experience in arbitrary concepts, which they use as their 
feelings and passions and the political policies they endorse dictate. 
According to the ‘experimental, positive method*, their political pol¬ 
icies should spring up spontaneously in the course of their disinteres¬ 
ted and dispassionate* investigation of historical reality'. Instead, in 
this doctrine, the investigative process is subordinated to political 
passions and a ready-made policy , and, out of the whole of experi¬ 
ence, they choose to take into account only those ‘facts* which can 
help them to demonstrate the validity of their policies. 

The critical doctrine of' communism has nothing in common with 
philosophical positivism, with its metaphysics and theology of Evolu¬ 
tion and Nature, Marxism is based on philosophical idealism, which 
is something which has nothing in common with what is generally 
understood by the word ‘idealism* - giving oneself up to dreams and 
to the treasured illusions of feeling; always having one*s head in the 
clouds, with no concern for the necessities and needs of practical 
life. Philosophical idealism is a doctrine of being and knowledge, in 
which these tw'O concepts are unified, and the object of our theoretical 
knowledge becomes reality, our own self. That Marx should have 
introduced positivist elements into his work is hardly surprising, and 
it is easily explained; Marx was not a philosopher by profession, and 
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even he had his off days. What is certain is that, in its essence, his 
doctrine is dependent an philosophical idealism, and that the more 
recent developments in this philosophical tradition constitute the 
ideal current into which the proletarian and socialist movement his¬ 
torically flows. Just think about the way in which socialists use the 
word 'consciou.sness’, when we talk about 'class consciousness’ and 
'proletarian and socialist consciousness’. Implicit in this language is 
the philosophical notion that one 'is’ only when one 'knows oneself 
to be’, when one is 'conscious’ of one’s own being. A worker is only 
a proletarian when he 'knows’ himself to be one, and acts and thinks 
in accordance with this 'knowledge’* 

For critically informed communism, ‘natural’ concepts like race, 
blood, heredity, geographical origin, and an intangible, definitive 
'order’ are puerile evpressions, without the least justification: pure 
word-mongering, pure phra.se-making. History is a product of 
humanity, a humanity which dhides up into classes, one of which is 
dominant, at a given time, and directs society in accordance with its 
own ends, challenged by the other side, which strives to assert itself 
and take charge* It is not a question of evolution, but of substitution 
of one thing for another: something which can only be done by a 
self-conscious and disciplined use of force. 

The experimental, positive method, as a dispassionate and disinter¬ 
ested method of scientific research, is also the method of historical 
materialism (though it is independent of materialism: it is the method 
proper to the sciences, and the first man to think it through logically 
was Galileo Galilei). Historical materialism has demonstrated that 
historical research should address itself systematically to economic 
phenomena, as well as other factors; indeed, that it should address 
\tst\i'particularly to the study of these phenomena. f)therwise, history' 
is a shell without substance, a lick of gaudy paint on the surface, 
without dynamic ribrations, without any possibility' of development, of 
progress: a chaos of frenzied phrase-making, rather tlian a scientific 
pursuit. Historical materialism has, therefore, incorporated the 
experimental, positive method, applied to the study of human events 
and social phenomena. It cannot be confused with this scientific pos¬ 
itivism, just as it cannot be confused with philosophical positirism. 

So why did comrade Cristina Bacci fall into this error? Because, 
even if, in her words, she exalts ‘positivism’, and those who struggle 
against ‘obscurantism’, in fact, her information on 'positivism’, ‘ideal- 
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ism’ and the politico-religious doctrines of the monarchisLs of Aciiott 
Fran(;ahe and Leon Daudet is vague, confused and erroneous. Which 
is to say that she does not apply to her intellectual life the canons 
of the experimental and positi\e method, according to which one 
should write only what one knows, and one should be acquainted 
with all the documentation available on the subject on which one is 
writing, in order not to let one’s judgement be distorted by partisan 
interests or passions. Certainly, l.eon Daudet is a mediocre writer, 
a polemicist without intellcctuai integrity and without scruples, cap¬ 
able of using a fragmentary conversation between two hotel porters 
to reach the percmptoiy conclusion that an adversary of his is a 
common rogue and that hanging would be too good for him. He is 
not a respectable politician, but a contemptible demagogue: in Action 
Frm(ahe, he takes the role of the fierce mastiff - or the vile hyena, 
as Paolo Valera picturesquely represents him - who throw's himself 
on individuals within the enemy camp, to destroy the public's respect 
for them, and to drag them before the executioner. (In the paper, 
the organic, constitutional conception of French monarchism is the 
province of Charles JVlaurras; the conception of international har¬ 
mony, that of Jacques Bainville; the religious and arostic doctrine is 
dealt with by Louis Dimier; and small-scale, day-to-day political 
polemic by Robert Hava^d.y^f’^^bw Fran^aise is written almost entirel> 
by these five editors, who stoke its regular columns even' day. It is 
technically ver> well organized for political activism, but the only 
elements in French society which it represents are the individual and 
ideological remnants of the precapitalist era: the landed nobility', the 
high clergy', and a part of the officer class of the army. Economically, 
it seeks to speak for the petit bourgeois and corporatist thinking which 
is still quite w'idespread in France, where heavy industry is little 
developed and small-scale production prevails.) 

Leon Daudet is all this, hut he is also a positivist and, when she 
writes about him, comrade Cristina Bacci should have made it her 
duty' to know this fact, if she really had the triumph of the ‘experi¬ 
mental method’ at heart, and if she was really against ‘obscurantism’, 
‘Obscurantism’ can also be a lack of education, or an education 
picked up in a Popular University. 

11 Gfido del Fopoh, ig October 1918 
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Mr Italo Mtnauni has left the editorial desk of the Gazzetta di Torino^ 
and he is to be replaced by Mr Tomaso Borelli, pre\iously editor of 
// rem del Carlino and // Tempo, If the lessons we have learned from 
the economic and political historv' of other nations, and from certain 
war-time episodes here, are of any value in helping us pinpoint the 
social trends which are now maturing, and in logically anticipating 
what is going to happen in future, tlien tlic substitution oi Mr Italo 
Minnuni is something more than just the sacking of an inetiicient 
employee. 

'The industrial and landed bourgeoisie of our nation is in a state 
of confusion. The problem of planning the customs policy for the 
post-war period has left it split; it has created conllicts in its breast 
which cannot be healed. WTiere customs policy is concerned, our 
ruling class divides into three sections: the steel magnates, who need 
extremely high protective tarilTs to protect their business; tlie farmers 
of Central and Southern Italy and the islands, for whom, on the 
eontrary , freedom of trade is a necessity' <>f life; and the leaders ol 
the mechanical industry of Turin, who do not know' which way to 
mrn. On the one hand, a policy of free trade within the Italian State 
w’ould be advantageous to them, in that it w'ould help them compete 
in international markets and would permit greater flexibility' on salar¬ 
ies. On the other hand, though, it would nor sui) them to clash too 
violently with the steel men, who have enjoyed political dominance 
until now and have been calling the tune for the whole nation. 
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rhe farmers of the south iacked political muscle before the war. 
The only organ which propounded ideas favourable to their activity 
was a weekly paper called L 'Unitd, run by Gaetano Salvemini. The 
Southern farmers had a tlaw, which is a fatal one in a capitalist 
regime: they had very little money at their disposal, they were disor¬ 
ganized^ and their activity' was archaic and not very ]>rofitable. The 
war has changed these condidoiis to some extent: it has put money 
in a lot of pockets, and, what is more, it has stimulated the spirit of 
initiative and the capitalistic desire to get rich. In addition to L ^Vnitd - 
which has become ever more important in the life of the nation, 
because of the sympathies its hery and dogged campaigns have 
excited in the young and in intellectuals - the farmers now have at 
their disposal two great daily papers: // Tempo^ in Rome and // 
giomo, in Naples, both founded in this last year. The Southern 
farmers have decided to give battle, and with no holds barred- The 
statements of their Chambers of Commerce are quite explicit about 
this, and those from the Chambers of Commerce in Bari and Cagliari 
will remain in the history^ of the Italian economy, I’he Commune of 
Bari, presided over by Commendatore De Tullio, even went so far 
as to declare that the farmers will pursue their struggle as far as is 
necessary , even at the cost of jeopardizing national umty^ 

And, in ^eality^ the farmers of the South have every reason to 
assume this kind of attitude. The memory' of the j eeent past is a 
lerritying spectacle for them. The crisis into which Southern Italy 
and the islands were pitilessly plunged during the Franco-Italian tariff 
war was a terrible thing. The export trade in agricultural products 
and livestock saw its most natural and profitable markets closed off 
to it. I’here followed a cut-back in activity which was all the more 
harmful because the forces of production were already w'eak and 
wavering. I’he big banks w^hich had administered credit for agricul¬ 
ture failed spectacularly, and the savings of thousands and thousands 
of small landholders, scraped together by blood and sacrifice - the 
sacrifice of their own children, but particularly of the rural prolet¬ 
ariat- all went to ruin. Terrible years, which in Sardinia, for example, 
have left the same kind of memories as the year 1812. when there 
were people dying of starvation in the streets, and a bushel of gram 
would be surreptitiously bargained for the corresponding field of 
arable land. The inquest on Sardinia by the Honourable Pais is a 
document which will remain an indelible mark of infamy on Crispins 
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polity and the economic interests which supported it, The island of 
Sardinia was literally razed to the ground, as if by a barbaric invasion. 
The forests were cut down - the forests which had regulated the 
climate and the average rainfall - in order to provide some readily 
saleable goods, to scrape some credit together. And to take their 
place the vultures moved in to corrupt political customs and moral 
life, ^hen one is crossing the Golfo degli Aranci. to Cagliari, some 
old shepherd will still point out the bare granite mountains sparkling 
in the torrid sun, and will remind one that, at one dme, they were 
covered with forests and with flocks. But^ since the deforestation, the 
torrential rains have washed the whole layer of fertile earth dow;ii to 
the plains and the sea. Cagliari Chamber of Commerce is quite right 
to fight tooth and nail to prevent such a thing ever happening again. 
What the farmers are fighting for against the metal magnates is their 
life, nothing less: it is not just a case of competing for ever greater 
profits. 

Last July, in Rome, there was a conference which brought leaders 
of' industry and agriculture together to attempt to agree on a plan 
which would be advantageous to all parties. 1 here were extremely 
grave problems to be overcome before the conference could even be 
held. The leaders of the steel industry were quite unshakeable in 
their determination to use the State for their own ends, by imposing 
a customs policy' consisting of a double tariff system: a maximum tariff 
(without any limitations) and a minimum one (giv'ing a protection of 
30 per cent of the value of the goods). They also wanted to abandon 
the system of treaties which have facilitated the export of agricultural 
products, by easing the protection of domestic production of their 
goods in certain markets particularly the Central Empires). The steel 
men were quite open about the fact that they wanted to go over the 
heads of the farmers; it was up to the local prefects and policemen 
to keep these oafish, starving peasanLs in their place, before they 
could jeopardize national industry'. The leaders of the Turin mechan^ 
icat engineering industry offered themselves as mediators (Dante 
Ferraris was the man who cooked up this little deal) and the confer¬ 
ence was able to start, but the promoters had to interrupt it before 
there was a definitive breakdown in relations, and they postponed it 
until September. In the meantime, II lempo^ passed into the hands 
of the farmers and ll Mezzogiomo was founded. In // T^mpo, Dante 
Ferraris published an interview with himself, defending the interests 
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(if the farmers, swinging in the other direction. Bui the conference 
was never held, and the agreement has dissolved. 

Mr Italo Minnuni, lei us recall, came to Turin after working on 
L Idea Ntt^ionak, followed by Perseveranza^ the organ of the Marquis 
Ridolfi, of Iron and Steel. In October, Mr Minnuni, a fanatical pro^ 
tectionist if a superficial writer, was replaced as editor of the Gazzetta 
di Torino by Mr Tomaso Borelli, a young liberal, previously editor of 
// Tempo. And, just as Mr Minnuni was the outrider for the Marquis 
Ridolfi, so, today, Mr Borelli is the outrider of Commendatore De 
Tullio, of Bari Chamber of Commerce. So it seems that the mechan¬ 
ical engineers are taking courage, that they are allying themselves 
more closely with the Southern farmers, with whom they have so 
many interests in common. The leaders of the steel industry have 
lost ground, politically as well. It seems ever more unlikely that their 
man Giolitti vrill be returned to power and, even if this were to 
happen, he would find the conditions under which he held power 
ven^ different. Just think that the Honourable Salandra was the first 
Prime Minister there has been from the South of Italy (the Sicilians 
who have got into power have been more Piedmontese than the Pied¬ 
montese - one only has to think of Crispi); and the Honourable 
Salandra succeeded in creating such a Pugliese environment in the 
House as to reduce Borelli to a pitiful farce and to make the Orlando- 
Nitti cabinet indispensable - a Sicilian and a Basilisk.^ 

A change in the editorship of the Gazzetta di Torino can be an 
indication of all this. The post-war period in Italy will witness a 
formidable struggle between the great bourgeois interests in Italy - 
on one side, the metal industry; on the other, the farmers and 
engineers - recalling the great struggle in England between industrial 
and agricultural interests- In our case, however, the roles have been 
reversed, as a result of the particular conditions in which the unifica¬ 
tion of the regions took place: in Italy, the farmers are in favour of 
a policy of laissez-faiTe^ while the industrialists are protectionists. But 
that is perfectly rational. In England, because of the great iron and 
coal riches, it was industry which needed free trade, in order to 
expand. In Italy, there is no iron or coal: it is mechanized agriculmre 
which needs to expand, and mechanical engineering, which uses 

' lTranslamr'5 note] Biniiis(o means basilisk', but the word is also a punning reference 
to Nitti's origins (he was bom in the Basilicata region). 
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semi-manufactured metal. The poUdcat dictatorship which Piedmont 
has exercised over its Italian ‘colony' has produced artificial fortunes, 
fortunes without a future; and now the fresh, new capitalistic energies 
that have grown up in all the privations of the protectionist regime, 
emboldened by their experience of war production and war prices, 
are preparing to do battle, to take over the dominance of state powers 
from the weary and worn-out rackets of the steel barons. If no more 
radical developments inten^ene in the meantime, it is certain that 
Italy will see a revolution in its whole economic structure, which is 
still essentially patriarchal where agriculture is concerned, and petit 
bourgeois where manufacturing industry and engineering are con¬ 
cerned - just as the political life of Italy is patriarchal and petit 
bourgeois; that is, pompous, rhetorical and grandiloquent. 

Avanti!^ 23 October iqi8 
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The Sovereignty of Law 


Today, the Italian people should be celebrating the seventy-first anni¬ 
versary of the establishment of the sovcrcignt>' of law. For the last 
seventy-one years, Italians have no longer been at the mercy of the 
irresponsible powers of the State. Rule by whim, by arbitrary decree, 
have disappeared from the social scene: our society has become a 
societj’ of‘citizens’, equal in their rights and duties, which are equally 
watched over and protected by the founding Charter of the realm. 
This should be the day of the people, a day consecrated to freedom 
and progress. 

After five years of war, five years of rule by decree, this idea seems 
an atrocious mockeiy'. All guarantees of freedom have been sup¬ 
pressed and we have lost all sense of the security, the normality of 
life under the rule of law. The ‘State’ has once again become the 
supreme arbiter of our destinies, of our elementary physiological life 
and our superior life of the spirit. The ‘State’, which is to say the 
people in government at the present moment: the President of the 
Council of Ministers, along with the administrative system which 
depends on him; the hierarchy of prefects, rice-pi^fects, questors, 
vice-questors, delegates, policemen. A policeman today ‘ranks more 
than a member of Parliament, because the policeman has a stake in 
power, while the member of Parliament is just a juridical fiction. 

Our society has become one enormous barracks, governed by irre¬ 
sponsibility and floundering in disorder and chaos. All civic activity 
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is controlled, riddled, regimented, and ruined by authority. The 
anti-socialist m\lh of the ‘barracks State* has become a terrible, 
asphyxiating bourgeois reality, which is forcing society into an abyss 
of unruliness, frenzy and homicidal chaos. We art imprisoned in a 
strait-jacket which is dfiring us into madness and desperation. 

All this was part of the destined order of historical events. The 
Constitution - that juridical fiction of the impartial and superior 
sovereignty' of the law', voted in by the representatives of the people - 
was, in reality^ the beginning of the dictatorship of the propertied 
classes, their ‘legal’ conquest of the supreme power of the State, 
private property' became a fundamental institutitm of the State, 
guaranteed and protected against both the arbitrary decisions of the 
sovereign and the invasions of the rural poor whose land had been 
expropriated. With the Constitution, the king is stripped of any power 
to intervene in the regulation of questions concerning private prop¬ 
erty'; on the contrary', the dy'nasty becomes tied to the fate of indi¬ 
viduals’ property'. Society is cut loose from any kind of collective 
bonds and reduced to its primordial element of the citizen'individual. 
And society begins to dissolve, eaten away by the corrosive acids 
of competition; dragons’ teeth are sown amongst men and frenetic 
passions, unquenchable 'hatreds, implacable enmities spring up, 
enormous, amongst them. Every' citizen becomes a gladiator, who 
sees, in other people, enemies to vanquish or to subjugate to one’s 
ow'n interests. All the higher bonds of love and solidarity are dis- 
sob'ed’ from the bonds of craftsmen’s guilds and social castes, to 
those of religion and the family. Competition becomes enshrined as 
the practical foundation of human interaction: citizen-indiriduals are 
the atoms which make up the social nebula - unstable, inorganic 
elements which cannot adhere in any organism. The concept of the 
sovereigutv' of the law' is based on precisely this social instability and 
lack of cohesion. U is a purely abstract concept, a covert trick played 
on the good faith and innocence of the people. It is an anti-sociai 
concept, because it emisages the ‘citizen’ as being locked in an 
eternal w'ar with the State. It regards human beings as the perpetual 
and implacable enemies of the State, which is the living, the elastic 
form of society - which means that it regards human beings as enem¬ 
ies of themselves. The t.,onstitution is a codification of disorder and 
anti-human chaos. 

But, even though the principle of bourgeois society is juridically 
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enshrined as a perpetuity, the era of the proletariat is beginning. The 
proletariat is bom out of a protest on the part of the historical process 
against anything which attempts to bog down or to strait-jacket 
the dynamism of social development. The Marvist critique of liberal 
economies is a critique of the concept of the perpetuit}’ of human 
economic and political institutions. It is a reduction of all the e\'enis 
of this world to a state of historicity' and contingency. It is a lesson 
in realism for the purveyors of pseudo-scientific abstractions^ 
defenders of the strongrooms. 

Bourgeois competition initially benefits proletarians, because it 
gives them the right to circulate and to get a better deal for their 
labour. But this "freedom’ immediately turns to the disadvantage of 
the proletariat; the worker becomes a commodity subjected to all the 
repercussions of fluctuations in the market, with no guarantees, and 
no security for his life and for his future. The conditions of the 
salaried worker become worse than those of the slave or the serf. His 
hunger, his uncmplofyineni, the danger he runs of dying of starvation 
become just so many slakes in the gamble of bourgeois competition. 
The safes are brimming with the blood of workers and the splendour 
of the dviUzation created by capitalism hides a tragic reality of suf¬ 
fering riedms, of barbarity, of unchecked iniquity. 

The workers’ movement is the spiritual revolt of humanity' against 
the new' and pitiless feudal lords of capitalism. It is the reaction of a 
society' which is striving to remake itself as a harmonious organism, 
living in solidarity, governed by love and compassion. The "citizen’ 
is displaced by the "comrade’; social atomism by social organization. 
The cells of the new order spring up spontaneously:, they adhere to 
one another, and lay the foundations for far greater stratifications 
of solidarity- The baleful power of ‘freedom’ is circumscribed and 
controlled; and limits arc placed on the sway of capitalism in the 
workplace. The w'orker wins a degree of autonomy for himself, a 
degree of real, effectual freedom. He is no longer one individual 
standing against the world: he is a member of colleetirities which 
mesh together into other, ever greater and more powerful collectiv¬ 
ities, which cast their dense net <jver the whole world. Competition 
starts afresh, from a new’ foundation and on a gigantic scale; instead 
of a competition between indiriduals and classes, an entire class, 
extending across the whole world, is pitting itself against the exploit¬ 
ative practices of all the bourgeois classes of individual nations, in 
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order to expropriate from them the means of production and trade 
and the privately and nationally owned property of the soil and what 
lies under it; of the ports^ of the rivers, of the oceans. This formidable 
assault is shaking to its roots the entire juridical superstructure of 
capitalism^ and accelerating the process of its dissolution and dis¬ 
order. Every juridical fiction collapses; liberty is suppressed. Parlia¬ 
ment closed, individual rights dropped. Everything is confusion and 
uproar: a chaos wi±out confines. Behind the appearance of the most 
rigid discipline, which reduces human society to a pestilential bar¬ 
racks, there reigns nothing but government by arbitrary whim and 
the most shameless bad faith. 

And today all those violators of the Constitution - all those 
‘citizens^ who have sworn ‘to observe the Constitution and the other 
laws of the Slate faithfully, for the inseparable good of king and 
country', and who, every' day, make mincemeat of the freedom of the 
individual - today they are celebrating the advent of liberty, of the 
sovereignty of the law, of the ‘citizen'. An appalling farce which will 
not last for very much longer, because "citizens' will be replaced by 
‘comrades' and individualistic freedom by social freedom; disorder 
will be succeeded by organization, and the State of lies and betrayal 
by the social State of solidarity and work. 


Avanti!^ I June IQ19 
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What does History still require from the Russian proletariat before 
it can legitimize its conquests and make them permanent? What 
further toll of blood and sacrifice is demanded by this absolute sover¬ 
eign of the destinies of men? 

The difficulties and the resistance which the proletarian revolution 
has had to overcome have revealed themselves as vastly superior to 
those of any other revolution in the past. Past revolutions only tended 
to modify the form of private and national ownership of the means 
of production and exchange; they affected only a limited part of the 
human community. The proletarian revolution is the ultimate revolu¬ 
tion: since its ahn is to abolish private and national ownership, and 
to abolish the classes, it involves the whole of mankind, not only a 
minority. It constrains the whole of mankind to mobilize, to intervene 
in the struggle, to declare itself, explicitly, for one side or the other. 
It transforms society at a very fundamental level: from a unicellular 
organism (made up of citizen’-individuals) into a pluriccliular one. It 
establishes as the basis of society nuclei which are already, in them¬ 
selves, organic segments of society. It forces the whole of society to 
identify itself in the State; it transforms the whole of mankind into 
spiritual and historical consciousness. It is because of this that the 
proletarian revolution is a true revolution of society; it is because of 
this that it must overcome unprecedented difficulties and unpreced¬ 
ented resistance. It is because of this that History is demanding as 
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the price of its success the kind of monstrous ransom that the Russian 
people is now being forced to pay* 

The Russian revolution has so far triumphed over ail the obstacles 
History has put in its path, It has uncovered for the Russian people an 
aristocracy of statesmen such as no other nabon possesses: a couple of 
thousand men who have dedicated their whole life to the (scientific) 
study of politics and economics; men who, in the course of their 
decades of exile have analysed and dissected all the problems of the 
revolution; men who, in the course of their struggle, their unequal 
duel against Tsarism, have forged a character of steel for themselves; 
men who, living as they' have in contact with all the forms of capitalist 
drilization in Europe, Asia, America, immersing themselves in the 
world currents of trade and histoiy, have turned their consciousness 
of their responsibility to precision, honing it as sharp as the swords 
of the conquerors of empire. 

I'he Russian communists are a first-class ruling As all those 
who have dealt with him have attested, Lenin has revealed himself 
as the greatest statesman of contemporaiy Europe, He is a man who 
radiates prestige, a man who can enflame and discipline whole pop¬ 
ulaces; a man whose vast brain can dominate all those social energies, 
throughout the world, which can be turned to the benefit of the 
revolution; a man who can check, and even checkmate, the most wily 
and refined statesmen of the bourgeois political routine. 

But communist doctrine - and the political party that propagates it 
and the working class that consciously embodies it - is one thing. 1 he 
vast Russian people is something quite different: a people dis- 
natured and disorganized, which a long and disastrous war has thrown 
into a dark abyss of abject poverty^, barbarity, anarchy and disintegra¬ 
tion* The political stature of the Bolsheriks, their historical master¬ 
piece, consists, precisely, in this: that they have hoisted the fallen giant 
back into place, recreated (or created) a concrete, dynamic form out of 
this disorder and chaos. 'Ehey have succeeded in welding together the 
communist doctrine and the collective consciousness of the Russian 
people. They have laid down the solid foundations on which communist 
society has begun its process of historical development. In a word, they 
have historically translated the Marxist formula about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat into the reality of lived experience . A revolution is a 
genuine revolution and not just empty, swollen rhetorical dem¬ 
agoguery, only when it is embodied in some type of State, only when it 
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becomes an organized system of power. Society can only exist in the 
form of a State, which is the source and the end of all rights and all 
duties, and the guarantor of the permanence and success of all social 
activity. The proletarian revolution only earns that name when it gives 
rise to and is embodied in a form of State which is typically proletarian 
in character; which acts as a custodian of the rights of the proletariat and 
performs its essential function as an expression of the life and power of 
the proletariat. 

The Bolsheviks have created a State out of the historical and social 
experiences of the Russian proletariat, which are the experiences of 
the class of workers and peasants everywhere. They have articulated 
and shaped into a complex, organic whole the proletariat’s most 
intimate life, its tradition, its deepest-felt and most-loved spiritual 
and social history. They have broken with the past but, at the same 
time, they have preserved continuity with the past; they have cut off 
one tradition, but enriched and developed another. They have broken 
with the past of a history dominated by the propertied class, but they 
have continued, developed and enriched the vital tradition of the 
proletarian class, the class of workers and peasants. In this, they have 
been revolutionary, because they have established a new order, a new 
discipline. The break is irrevocable, because it touches on what is 
most essential in histoiy. There is no possibility of any return, 
because any attempt to change things back would bring an immeasur¬ 
able disaster crashing down on Russian society. And so a formidable 
duel had to be waged against all the exigendes of History: all those 
things, from the most elementary to the most complex, which had to 
be incorporated in the new proletarian State, dominated by the new 
State and brought within its bounds. 

It was necessary to win over to the new State the loyal maiority of 
the Russian people. It was necessary to reveal to the people of Russia 
that the new State was their State: their life, their spirit, their tradi¬ 
tion, the most precious heritage they possessed. The State formed 
by the Soviets had a leading elite, the Bolshevik Communist Party, 
and it had the support of a social minority - industrial workers - that 
represented the consciousness of the entire class; the consciousness 
of the vital and permanent interests of that class. The State formed 
by the Soviets has become the State of the entire Russian people. 
And it has done this through the tenacious perseverance of the Com¬ 
munist Party, the eager faith and loyalty of the workers, and the 
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assiduous and never-ending work of propaganda, elucidation and 
education carried out by the exceptional men of the Russian Com¬ 
munist movement, directed by the lucid and unstoppable will of the 
master of them, Nikolai Lenin. The Soviet has demonstrated its 
immortality'. It is the only form of organized society which responds 
precisely to all the many, varied needs of the great mass of the Rus¬ 
sian people; their permanent and vital needs, economic and political. 

It is the only form of society^ which can realize and satisfy the aspira¬ 
tions and hopes of all the oppressed peoples of the world. 

"I'he cruel and long drawn-out war had left a sad inheritance of 
poverty, of barbarity, of anarchy; the organization of social services 
had fallen apart; human community itself had been reduced to a 
nomad horde, lacking work, lacking discipline, lacking the power of 
decision: the dumb debris of an immense process of decomposition. 
The new State is salvaging the worn-out fragments of society from 
the rubble and is putting them together again, welding them together; 
it is recreating a faith, a discipline, a soul, a thrust towards work and 
progress. A task which could be the glory of an entire generation. 

It is not enough. History is not content with this hard test. The 
new State is being implacably assailed by formidable opponents. False 
currency is being coined to corrupt the peasants, to tempt their fam¬ 
ished stomachs. Russia's every outlet to the sea is being cut off, all 
its trade links, all solidarity. It is being robbed of the Ukraine, of 
the Donetz basin, of Siberia, of every market for raw materials and 
foodstuffs. All along a ten-thousand-mile front, bands of armed men 
are threatening invasion: uprisings are being funded, betrayals, acts 
of vandalism, terrorism and sabotage. Even the most clamorous vic¬ 
tories are being transmuted, through treachery, into sudden defeats. 

This does not matter. The power of the Soviets is holding up: out 
of the chaos of defeat it is creating a powerful army which is becoming 
the backbone of the proletarian Sute. 

Pressed on all sides by^ massive, hostile forces, it is finding in itself 
the intellectual vigour and historical flexibility to adapt to the needs 
of changing circumstances, without changing character, and without 
compromising the happy process of development towards 

communism. 

The Soviet State has thus shown itself to be a fatal and irrevocable 
moment in the fatal process of human civilization. It is the first 
nucleus of a new society. 
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The other States cannot live wi± a proletariat Russia, yet they are 
powerless to destroy it: all the massed means of which international 
capital disposes - the monopoly on information, ±e possibility of 
slander, corruption, the land and sea embargo, boycotting, sabotage, 
shameless treacheiy (Prinkipo), \ioiations of international law {like 
starting wars without any declaration), military pressure, the exploita¬ 
tion of superior technical resources - all these various means prove 
powerless against the faith of a whole populace. So it is historically 
necessaiy that the other States should either disappear, or else become 
Russia, become one with it. 

This schism in the human race cannot last for long. Humanity is 
naturally tending towards internal and external unity; towards an 
order of peace anti tolerance which would permit the reconstruction 
of the world. Russia has survived for two years after a disastrous war, 
with the blockade on, with no help from outside, relying on its own 
forces. The capitalist States, on the other hand, despite having the 
whole world on their side, despite stepping up the exploitation of the 
colonies in order to save their own lives, are still continuing to go 
downhill, piling up one disaster after another, and one destruction 
after the next. 

So Russia is where history' is; Russia is where life is; only in the 
regime of the Councils can the life and death problems which are 
hanging over the world find an adequate solution, fhe Russian 
Revolution had paid its dues to History: a price made up of death, 
of poverty, of hunger, of sacrifice, of unbroken will. Today, the duel 
is drawing to its climax. The Russian people has risen to its feet, in 
all its immensity: a giant, terrible in its ascetic thinness, towering over 
the crowd of pygmies who are furiously attacking it. 

The Russian people has armed itself to the teeth for its Valmy. It 
cannot be defeated; it has already paid its dues. It must be defended 
against the hordes of drunken mercenaries, of adventurers and ban¬ 
dits who want to sink their teeth into its raw, living heart. The natural 
allies of the Russian people, its comrades throughout the world, must 
raise a war-ciy in its support, to make its impetus unstoppable, to 
open the way for it to return into the life of the world. 

L’Ordine NuovOy 7 June igig 
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An urgent problem is clamouring at the door of every socialist who 
feels a keen sense of the historical responsibiliw weighing on the 
working class and on the Patt> which represents the critical and active 
consciousness of this class’s mission. 

1 low can the immense social forces that the war has unleashed be 
harnessed? How can they be disciplined and given a political form 
that has the potential to develop smoothly into the skeleton of the 
socialist State in which the dictatorship of the proletariat will be 
embodied? How can the present and future be wehied together, in 
such a way as to meet the urgent needs of the present and also to 
work usefully to create and ‘anticipate’ the future? 

I'his article is intended as a stimulus to thought and action. It is 
an invitation to the best and most conscious workers to reflect on the 
problem and ~ each within his own sphere of competence and 
action - to start collaborating tow'ards a solution, bringing the prob¬ 
lem to the attention of their comrades and the associations to which 
they belong. The concrete task of building the future cannot be 
undertaken without a collective, collaborative effort of explanation, 
persuasion and mutual education, 

I'he socialist State already exists, potentially, in tiie social institu¬ 
tions characteristic of the exploited working class. These institutions 
must be linked together, co-ordinated, and ranked in a hierarchy of 
competences and powers — highly centralized, but sdll respecting the 
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autonomy and articulations of each individual institution. In this way^ 
a genuine workers’ democracy can be created right now, in active, 
effective opposition to the bourgeois State; ready, right now, to take 
over from the bourgeois State in all its essential functions, of adminis¬ 
trating and controlling the nation’s assets. 

At the moment, the workers’ movement is led by the Socialist Party 
and the Confederation of Labour but, where die great working 
masses are concerned, the social power of both institutions is exer¬ 
cised by indirect means, by prestige and enthusiasm, by authoritarian 
pressure - even by inertia. The Party’s sphere of influence broadens 
every day; it reaches preriously unexplored strata of the population, 
awakening conviction and the desire to work effectively for the advent 
of communism in groups and individuals who have previously been 
absent from the poUticai struggle, These disorderly and chaotic ener¬ 
gies must be given a permanent form and discipline. They must be 
absorbed, co-ordinated, prepared for action. 1'he proletarian and 
semi“proletarian classes must be transformed into an ordered society, 
which can educate itself, acquire experience and develop a respons¬ 
ible awareness of the duties which weigh on any <dass that accedes 
to the power of the State, 

For the Socialist Pam and the trade unions to absorb the whole 
of the working class will be the work of years, even decades. These 
institutions will not be immediately identifiable with the proletarian 
State; in fact, in Communist Republics, they have continued to exist 
independently of the State, with the Party acting as a driving force 
and the unions as instruments for control and the achievement ol 
limited reforms. The Party' must continue in its role as the organ of 
communist education, the furnace of faith, the depository of doctrine, 
the supreme power harmonising the organized and disciplined forces 
of the worker and peasant classes, and leading them towards their 
goal. It is precisely because it has to fulfil this role with all due rigour 
that the Party cannot throw its doors open to the inyasion of new^ 
supporteni, not yet accustomed to responsibility’ and discipline. 

But the social life of the working class has a rich and vaned supply 
of different institutions and aclirities. It is these institutions and activ¬ 
ities which we should be developing and co-ordinating, linking them 
together in a vast and flexible system capable of absorbing and discip¬ 
lining the entire working class. 

I'he workshop, with its internal commissions, the socialist clubs. 
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the peasant communities — these are the centres of proletarian liie 
we should be working in directly. 

rhe workshop commissions are organs of worker democracy^ which 
must be freed from the constraints imposed on them by the bosses, 
and infused with a new life and energy. At the moment, these com¬ 
missions have the task of curbing the power the capitalist exerts 
within the factory , and they perform an arbitrational and disciplinary 
function. In the future, developed and improved, they should be the 
organs of proletarian pow'er, replacing the capitalist in all his useful 
managerial and administrative functions. 

Workers should proceed, right now, to elect vast assemblies of 
delegates, chosen among the best and most politically aware com¬ 
rades, under the slogan, ‘All the power in the workshop to the work¬ 
shop committees’, together with the other, compkrmentary^ slogan, 
‘All State power to the workers’ and peasants’ councils’. 

In this way, the communists organized in the Party' and the local 
committees would be presented with a vast arena for concrete revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda. The clubs, acting in accord with the urban Party 
sections, should carry' out a sutv'ey of the working-class forces in 
their area, and they should betome the seat for the local councils of 
workshop delegates: the nerve-centre assembling and co-ordinating 
all the proletarian energies of the area. The electoral systems could 
vary according to the size of the w'orkshop; but the aim should be to 
elect one delegate for every fifteen workers, divided into categories 
{as is done in English factories), ending up, through a series of elec¬ 
tions, with a committee of workshop delegates including representat¬ 
ives of every aspect of the work (manual workers, clerical staff, 
technicians). The local commission should also aim to incorporate 
workers in other categories, living in the area: waiters, cab-drivers, 
tram-drivers, railway-workers, road-sweepers, private employees, 
shop-workers, etc. 

'fhe local committee should be an expression of the whole of the 
working ci&ss living in that area: a legitimate, authoritative expression, 
capable of enforcing a discipline based on the power spontaneously 
delegated to it and able to order the immediate and complete cessa¬ 
tion of all work in the area. 

The local committees would grow into urban commissariats, sub¬ 
ject to the control and discipline of the Socialist Party and the trade 
federations. 
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A system of worker democracy of this kind {integrated with equiva¬ 
lent peasant organizadons) would give a permanent structure and 
discipline to the masses. It would be a magnificent education in polit¬ 
ics and administration, and it would involve the masses, down to the 
last man, schooling them in determination and perseverance, teaching 
them to see themselves as an anny in the field, which must hold 
together if it is not to be destroyed or reduced to slavery. 

Every factory would build up one or more regiments of this army, 
with its owTi NCOs, its own liaison services, its own officer corps 
and general staff, with all powers delegated through free election and 
not imposed in an authoritarian manner Through workshop meet¬ 
ings and a ceaseless w'ork of propaganda and persuasion on the part 
of the most politically aware elements, it would be possible to bring 
about a radical transformation in worker psychology. The masses 
would become better prepared and equipped for the exercise of 
power. An awareness W'ouid develop of the duties and rights of com¬ 
rades and workers ^ an awareness which would be all the more 
concerted and effective because it would have been generated from 
living, historical experience. 

As we have already said, these rapid jottings are only intended as 
a stimulus to thought and action. Each single aspect of the problem 
really deserves a large-scale, in-depth consideration, with detailed 
explanations, and due consideration of other, subsidiary^ and lateral 
issues. But the full, concrete solution to the problems of socialist life 
can be provided only by communist practice: a collective, friendly 
debate, which modifies people^s consciousness, uniting them and fill¬ 
ing them with an overwhelming enthusiasm for action. To tell the 
truth, to reach the truth together, is a revolutionary, communist act. 
The formula, *the dictatorship of the proletariat must stop being 
simply a formula, a chance to show off one’s revolutionary' phraseo¬ 
logy'. AMioever genuinely wills an end must also will the means. I he 
dictatorship of the proletariat means the establishment of a new State, 
a typically pToletarian State, which channels the institutional experi¬ 
ence of the oppressed class and turns the social life of the working 
classes into an all-encompassing and highly organized system. This 
State cannot be improvised: the Russian Bolsheviks toiled for eight 
months to broadcast their slogan, ‘ All power to the Soviets , and to 
make that slogan come true ~ and Russian workers had been familiar 
with the Soviets since 1905. Italian communists should capitalize on 
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this Russian experience to save themselves time and effort. The task 
of reconstruction will itself demand so much time and labour that 
every day and every action possible should be directed to that goal 

L'Ordine Nu&m^ 21 June 1919 (with Palmiro Togliatti) 
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We are publishing this article by ‘For Ever*, even though it is a jumble 
of arrant nonsense and meaningless jargon. In the opinion of Tor 
Eve^^ the Weimar State is a Marxist State; we at the Ordine Nuovo 
are State-woTshippers who want the State to exist ab a^iemo (Tor 
Ever' evidently meant to say in aetemum); the socialist State is the 
same thing as State socialism; there was such a thing as a ‘Christian 
State' and a ‘plebeian State under Caius Gracchus'; Saratov's Soviet 
could survive without co-ordinating its production and its action of 
revolutionary defence with the general system of the Russian Soviets, 
etc- All these assertions, all this nonsensical rubbish - all presented 
as a defence of anarchy. 

Still, we are publishing Tor Everts article. Tor Ever’ is not merely 
an individual: he is a social type. Seen from this point of view, he 
must not be ignored: he must be identified, studied, discussed and 
put behind us. In a spirit of loyalty and friendship (friendship cannot 
be divorced from truth and from all the pain that truth brings with 
it). Tor Ever' is a pseudo-revolutionary: anyone whose action rests 
entirely on overblown rhetoric, frenzied rantings and romantic enthu¬ 
siasms is only a demagogue, not a revolutionary. The revolution needs 
men of sober mind, men who will see to it that there is bread in the 
shops, that the trains run on time and raw materials get to the factor- 

' Reply to an article b) Massimo Fovel [Tor E\er'], 'In Dofenct of Anarchy’. 
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ks; men who wiQ arrange for the exchange of industrial and agricul¬ 
tural products; men who will guarantee people's safet}^ and personal 
freedom in the face of crime, who will ensure the efficient running 
of the whole complex of social ser\ices, and prevent the populace 
falling into a state of desperation and mad internecine strife. Even 
when it is a case of solving just one of these problems, in a village 
of a hundred inhabitants, rhetorical enthusiasms and unbridled rant¬ 
ing can only make you laugh (or cry). 

But Tor Ever', even though he is a type, does not represent all 
libertarians. There is a communist libertarian, Carlo Petri, on the 
editorial staff of the Ordine Nuovo. With Petri, the debate is on a 
much higher plane: where communist libertarians like Petri are con¬ 
cerned, we have absolutely no choice but to work with them - they 
are a force of the revolution. Reading over Petri’s article in the last 
issue and the article of‘For Ever’ which we are publishing here (with 
the aim of establishing the dialectical terms of the libertarian idea: 
being and not-being) we have noted down the following observations. 
Naturally, Comrade Empedocles and Comrade Caesar, who are 
referred to directly by Peui, are free to respond for themselves. 


I 

Communism is embodied in the proletarian International. Commun¬ 
ism exists only when it is international, only insofar as it is interna¬ 
tional. In this sense, the socialist, proletarian movement is against the 
State, because it is against the national capitalist States and against 
the national economies, which stem from the national State and are 
conditioned by it. 

But if the national States will be eliminated in the Communist 
International, that is not to say that the State itself will be eliminated - 
the State understood as the concrete ‘form’ of human society. 
Society, as such, is a pure abstraction. Within history, in the livnng, 
flesh-and-blood reality of human civilization as it develops, society' is 
always a system of States, a balance between States: it is a system, 
a balance of concrete institutions, within which society develops a 
consciousness of its existence and its development and without which 

society could not exist or develop at all. 

The conquests of human civilization become permanent - become 
real history, and not just a superficial, passing episode - only when 
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they are embodied in an institution and find a fom in the State. The 
socialist idea remained a mjth, an evanescent chimera, a mere whim 
of individual fantasy until it was embodied in the socialist proletarian 
movement, in the defensive and offensive institutions of the organized 
proletariat. It is within these institutions and by means of these insti¬ 
tutions that the socialist idea has taken on a historical form and 
progressed. It is from these institutions that it has brought into being 
the national socialist State, which is set up and organized in such a 
way as to enable it to be integrated with the other socialist States. 
Or rather, it is set up in such a way that it is only able to survive and 
develop by working alongside the other sociahst States to bring into 
being the Communist International, in which every individual State, 
every institution, ever>^ indiridual will achieve their full potential for 
life and freedom. 

In this sense communism is not ‘against the State’, On the con- 
trar>^ it is implacably opposed to the enernies of the State - anarchists 
and trade-union anarchists. It condemns their propaganda as utopian 
and dangerous to the proletarian revolution. 

A pre-established schema has been constructed, in which socialism 
is a ‘gang-plank’ to anarchy. This is a stupid prejudice, an arbitraiy 
mortgage on the future. In the dialectic of ideas, anarchy is a con¬ 
tinuation of liberalism, rather than socialismi in the dialectic of his¬ 
tory, anarchy will be expelled from the sphere of social reality along 
wii liberalism. As the production of material goods becomes increas¬ 
ingly industrialized and the concentration of capital is matched by a 
corresponding concentration of the working masses, the libertarian 
idea has fewer and fewer adherents. The libertarian movement is still 
widespread in those areas still dorninated by a craft economy and a 
feudal system of land ownership. In the industrial cities and in rural 
areas where agriculture has become mechanized, the anarchists have 
tended to disappear as a political movement, even if they survive as 
an ideological ferment. In this sense, the libertarian idea will have its 
role to play for some time yet. It will continue the liberal tradition, 
insofar as the liberal tradition has achieved and realized conquests 
for humanity which are not destined to die with capitalism. 

At the present moment, in the social turmoil brought about by the 
war, it seems that the number of adherents to the libertarian idea 
has multiplied. In our riew, this is through no merit of the idea itself. 
The phenomenon is a regressive one: new elements have migrated 
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into the cities, devoid of any political culture, out of step with the 
class struggle in the complex form that the class struggle has assumed 
with the development of industry. The virulent word-mongering of 
the anarchist agitators can get an easy grip on these instinctual, prim¬ 
itive consciousnesses; but nothing profound or permanent can be 
created by pseudo-revolutionary jargon. And those who are leading 
the way, who are imprinting the rhythm of progress on history, who 
are determining the sure and unswerving advance of communist civil¬ 
ization are not the ‘boys on the street’, or the Lumpenproletariat, or 
the bohemians, or dilettantes, or long-haired, frenetic romantics. 
They are the massed ranks of the working classes, the iron-clad 
battalions of the politically conscious, disciplined proletariat. 

II 

The entire liberal tradition is anti-State. 

The literature of liberalism is one long polemu: against the State. 
The political history of capitalism is characterized by a furious and 
unending struggle between the citizen and the State. Parliament is 
the organ of this struggle; and, precisely because of this, Parliament 
tends to absorb all the functions of the State - in other words, to do 
away with the State, by depriving it of any effective power, since the 
aim of popular legislation is to free local institutions and individuals 
from any subjection to or control by central power. 

This liberal action is part of the general activity of capitalism, 
whose aim is to ensure that the conditions for competition are as 
solid and dependable as possible. Competition is the fiercest enemy 
of the State. The idea of the International itself is liberal in origin; 
Marx took it over from the Cobden school and the propaganda for 
free trade, though he did so in a critical way. The Liberals are incap¬ 
able of bringing about peace and the International, because private 
and national property^ generates splits, borders, wars, national States 
in permanent conflict with each other. 

The national State is an organ of competition. It will disappear 
when competition has been eliminated and a neifl' economic practice 
established through the concrete experiences of socialist States. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is still a national State and a 
class State. The parameters of competition and the class struggle 
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have been changed, but competition and die classes continue to exist* 
The dictatorship of the proletariat has to resolve the same problems 
as the bourgeois State, of external and internal defence* These are 
the concrete, objective conditions that we have to take into account: 
to talk and act as though the Communist International already 
existed, as though the period of struggle between socialist and bour¬ 
geois States, of pitiless compedtion between communist and capitalist 
national economies, was already behind us, would be a disastrous 
error for the proletarian revolution. 

Human society is undergoing an extremely rapid process of 
decomposition, corresponding to the process of dissolution of the 
bourgeois State. ITie concrete, objective conditions in which the 
dictatorship of the proletariat will have to act will be conditions of 
tremendous disorder and terrifying lack of discipline* It becomes 
necessary to form a rock-solid socialist State, capable of arresting 
this dissolution and disorder as soon as possible, reshaping the social 
body into a coherent form and defending the revolution against 
external attacks and internal rebellions. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, if it is to survive and develop, 
must take on a markedly military character. This is why the problem 
of a socialist army becomes one of the most crucial; and it becomes 
urgently necessary', in this pre-revolutionary period, to try and get 
rid of the sediment of prejudice left by past socialist propaganda 
against all forms of bourgeois domination* 

We must re-educate the proletariat, get it used to the idea that in 
order to eliminate the State within the International we need a kind 
of State which is designed to achieve this end, and that to eliminate 
militarism we may need a new kind of army. That means training 
the proletariat in the practice of dictatorship, in self-government. 
The difficulties to overcome will be very many and it is impossible 
to predict with confidence that these difficulties will remain alive and 
dangerous only for a brief period. But even if the proletarian State 
only needs to exist for a day, we should still be working now to ensure 
that the conditions in which it will be operating will be such as to 
facilitate the performance of its task - the elimination of private prop¬ 
erty and the classes* 

The proletariat is unschooled in the art of governing and ruling 
and the bourgeoisie will put up a formidable opposition to the socialist 
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State, whether open or underground, violent or passive. Only a polit¬ 
ically educated proletariat, which does not let the setbacks it will 
inevitably encounter reduce it to despair and demiiralization, which 
remains faithful and loyal to its State in spite of the errors that may 
be committed by single individuals and the backwards steps that the 
concrete conditions of production may make necessary - only this 
kind of proletariat will be capable of putting the dictatorship into 
practice, liquidating the malign heritage of capitalism and the War 
and bringing the Communist Intemationai into being. And, by its 
very nature, the socialist State demands a loyalty and a discipline 
different from, even opposite to those required by the bourgeois 
State. Unlike the bourgeois State, which is the more strong, at home 
and abroad, the less its citizens can control and foQow the exercise 
of its powers, the socialist State requires an active and permanent 
participation by all comrades in the life of its institutions. It must 
also be remembered that the socialist State is a means to bring about 
very radical changes; and it is not possible to change a State with the 
ease with which one changes a government. A return to the institu¬ 
tions of the past will mean mass death, the unleashing of a white 
terror that will cause unlimited bloodshed: in the conditions created 
by the war, it would be in the interests of the bourgeois class to 
wipe out three-quarters of the working populace, in order to restore 
flexibility in the foodstuffs market and to put itself back in a strong 
position in the struggle for the easy life to which it has became 
accustomed. There can be no waverings of any kind, for any reason. 

Right from this moment, we must awaken in ourselves and others 
this sense of responsibility, as keen and implacable as the execu¬ 
tioner's sword. The Revolution is a great and fearsome thing, not a 
game for dilettantes or a romantic escapade. 

\Mien it has been defeated in the class struggle, capitalism will 
leave an unhealthy residue of anti-state ferments - or feelings which 
will go by that name, because some individuals and groups will want 
to exempt themselves from the work and discipline necessary to the 
success of the Revolution. 

Dear comrade Petri, let us work to avoid any bloody clashes 
between subversive factions, to protect the socialist State from the 
cruel necessity of imposing discipline and loyalty with armed force, 
of eliminating one part in order to save the social body from decay 
and corruption. Let us work together, in our cultural task, to demon- 
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strate that the existence of the socialist State is a necessary link in 
the chain of tasks the proletariat must perform in the name of its 
emancipation, its freedom. 

L'Ordine NufwOy 28 June-5 July *9^9 
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The tendency towards a concentration of capital, determined by the 
mode of production^ produces a conesponding concentration of the 
human working masses. This fact lies at the root of all the revolution- 
aiy theses of Marxism; which lies at the root of the conditions of the 
new proletariat way of life^ of the new order of communism^ destined 
to replace the bourgeois way of life, the disorder of capitalism, gener¬ 
ated by free competition and the class struggle. 

Within the sphere of general capitalist activity, the worker, too, 
operates on the plane of free competition, as a citizen-individual. But 
the starting conditions in the struggle are not the same for everyone, 
at any given time: the existence of private property puts a social 
minoritv' in a position of privilege, so that the struggle is uneven. The 
worker is continuously exposed to the most deadly risks: his veiy' 
survival, his culture, the life and the future of his family arc exposed 
to the sudden consequences of fluctuations in the labour market. So 
the worker attempts to escape from the sphere of competition and 
individualism. The principles of association and solidarity become 
crucial to the working class, and change the psychology- and the way 
of life of workers and peasants. Institutions and organs arise which 
embody these principles, and these form the basis for the process of 
historical development that will lead to communism in the means of 
production and exchange. 

The principle of association can and must be adopted as the crucial 
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factor in the proletariat revolution. It is this historical tendency that 
determined the emergence and first development of the Socialist 
parties and the trade unions, in the period immediately preceding 
the present one (which we might call the period of the First and 
Second Internationals, or the period of recruitment). 

The development of these proletarian institutions, and of the pro¬ 
letarian movement as a whole, was not, however, autonomous: it 
did not obey laws which were inherent in the life ami the historical 
experience of the exploited working class. The laws of history were 
dictated by the propertied class, organized as the State. The State 
has always been the protagonist of history, because the power of the 
propertied class is concentrated in its organs. It is in the State that 
the propertied class disciplines itself, and forms itself into a unity 
that can stand above the clash of competition, in order to protect its 
privileged position in the supreme phase of competition: the struggle 
between the classes for power and pre-eminence in the leadership 
and ordering of society. 

In the period in question, the proletarian movement was no more 
than a function of capitalist free competition. The proletarian institu¬ 
tions had to assume the form they did not because of any inner 
necessity, but because of external constraints, because of the formid¬ 
able pressure of events and constraints arising from capitalist com¬ 
petition. It is because of this that we have seen the internal conflicts, 
the dex’iations, the fluctuations, the compromises that have marked 
the existence of the proletariat movement during the whole period 
prior to the present one: the period that culminated in the collapse 
of the Second International. 

Certain currents within the socialist and proletarian movement had 
emphasized, as a crucial factor in the revolution, the need to organize 
workers according to the kind of work they did, 1 he Syndicalist 
movement appeared, for a moment, to possess the true interpretation 
of Marxism, the true interpretation of the truth. 

The error of the Syndicalist movement is this: it assumes that the 
trade unions will continue to exist in their current form and with 
their current functions, as though they constituted a perennial form 
of association while, in fact, their form and functions have been deter¬ 
mined by external, rather than internal factors and, for this reason, 
they cannot have a constant and predictable line of development. 
Syndicalism, which presented itself as the beginning of a ^spontan- 
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ecus’, libertarian tradition, has in fact been no more than one of the 
disguises of the abstract spirit of Jacobinism, 

This is the root of the errors in the Syndicatist current^ which 
showed itself to be incapable of taking over the Socialist Party’s 
task of educating the working class for the revolution. The workers 
and the peasants felt that, as long as the propertied class and the 
democratic-parliamentary State are dictating the laws of history, any 
attempt to escape from the sphere of influence of those laws is foolish 
and ridiculous. It must be accepted that, within die general conhg' 
uration that society has assumed as a result of industrial production, 
the only way in which we can participate actively in life and act 
to modily our environment is in our capacity as citizen-individuals, 
members of the democratic-parliamentary State. The experience of 
liberalism is not a useless one, and it is possible to progress beyond 
this experience only if we first experience it. The apoliticism of the 
apoliticals was simply a degeneration of politics: it is as much a 
political act to reject the State and set oneself against it as it is to 
participate in the general historical activity that is brought together 
in Parhament and the municipal councils, the popular institutions of 
the State. iMiat changes is the quality of the political act concerned. 
The Syndicalists were working outside reality, and thus their politics 
were fundamentally mistaken. The Parliamentary Socialists were 
working at the heart of things: they could make mistakes (indeed, 
they did make many very serious mistakes), but the general direction 
that their activity took was not in error. For this reason, it was they 
who won the "contest’. The great masses, whose intervention can 
objectively modify social relations - the great masses chose to organ¬ 
ize themselves around the Socialist Party, In the final analysis, not¬ 
withstanding all its mistakes and all its defects, the Party succeeded 
in its mission. It made something of the proletariat, which had previ¬ 
ously been nothing; it gave it an awareness; and it gave a direction 
to the liberation movement, a real, a purposeful direction, which 
corresponded in general tines to the process of historical development 
of human society. 

The gravest mistake of the socialist movement was similar to that 
of the Syndicalists. As they participated in ±e general activity of 
human society, within the State, the Socialists forgot that their posi¬ 
tion ought to be essentially one of criticism, of antithesis. They 
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allowed themselves to be absorbed by reality, rather than dominating 
it. 

Marxist Communists should be characterized by what we might 
call a ‘maieutic’ mentality. It is not their role to abandon themselves 
to the flow of events determined by the laws of bourgeois competition: 
rather, they should maintain a critical distance. History is a continual 
process of becoming, and so it is essentially unforeseeable. But that 
does not mean that ‘everything" is unpredictable in the process of 
historical becoming; that is, that history is the domain of chance and 
irresponsible whim. History^ is, at one and the same time, freedom 
and necessity. Institutions, in whose development and activity we can 
see histoiy embodied, emerge and remain in existence because they 
have a task and a mission to accomplish. Certain objective conditions 
for the production of material goods and for men"s spiritual con¬ 
sciousness have arisen and developed. If these conditions — which 
because of their mechanical nature are almost mathematically calcul - 
able - change, then the whole complex of relationships that regulate 
and inform human society changes with them, as does the level of 
human consciousness. The whole configuration of society is trans¬ 
formed, and traditional institutions go into decline: they are in¬ 
adequate to their task and become obstructive and dangerous. 

If human intelligence were incapable of grasping some rhythm, 
establishing some pattern in the process of historical becoming, civil¬ 
ization would be impossible. Political genius may be recognized pre¬ 
cisely in this capacity to master the greatest possible number of con¬ 
crete terms, necessary and sufficient to pin down a process of 
development. It is the capacity, in other words, to anticipate the 
immediate and the more distant future, and to act on this intuition 
to prescribe the activity of a State, hazarding the future of a whole 
people. In this sense, Karl Marx has proved by far the greatest polit¬ 
ical genius of our age. 

The socialists have accepted, often supinely, the historical reality 
that is a product of the capitalist initiative. They have fallen into the 
mistaken way of thinking that also affects Uberal economists: a belief 
in the perpetuity of the institutions of the democratic’ State, in their 
fundamental perfection. In their view, the form of democratic institu¬ 
tions can be corrected, touched up here and there, but, fundament¬ 
ally, it must be respected. An example of this kind of smug and 
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narrow thinking is Filippo Turad’s Minos-like' pronouncement that 
Parliament stands to the Soviet as a city does to the barbarian horde. 

The current catchphrase, ‘the conquest of the State’, arises out of 
this misunderstanding of the nature of the historical process, along 
with the entrenched habit of compromise and the ‘cretinous’ tactics 
of parliamentarism. 

We, on the other hand, arc convinced, in the light of the revolu¬ 
tionary experiences of Russia, Hungary and Germany, that a socialist 
State cannot be incarnated in the institutions of a capitalist State. 
Where those institutions are concerned, the socialist State represents 
a radically new departure, even if it makes perfect sense within the 
history of the proletariat. The institutions of the capitalist State are 
organized with the purpose of facilitating free competition: simply to 
change the people in charge will do nothing to direct the activity of 
these institutions towards a different end, The si^cialist State does 
not signify communism, not yet; it does not sigmfy the establishment 
of a conununal economic practice and way of life. It is a transitional 
State, whose task is to suppress competition by suppressing private 
property, the classes and the national economies. This task cannot 
be performed by a parliamentary democracy. The formula the con¬ 
quest of the State’ should be understood in this sense: the creation 
of a new type of State, born out of the associative experience of the 
proletarian class, to replace the demjacratic-i>arliamentary State, 

And that brings us back to where we started from. As we have 
said, the institutions of the socialist and proletarian movement, in the 
period preceding the present one, did not develop autonomously, but 
as ±e result of the general configuration of a human society ruled 
by the sovereign laws of capitalism, The war has turned the strategic 
situation of the class struggle on its head. The capitalists have lost 
their pre-eminence; their liberty is limited; their power has been cut 
down to nothing. The capitalist tendency to concentration of 
resources has reached its furthest limit possible, with the achievement 
of a world monopoly on production and commerct'. The correspond¬ 
ing concentration of the working masses has given an unprecedented 
power 10 the revolutionary proletarian class. 

The traditional institutions of the movement have become incap- 

' [Translator’s note} The adjective minetim (obviously ironic here) imptics a stem and 
unrelenting judgemem. Minos, mythical king of ancient Crete, was assigned the task 
of judging the dead In Virgil’s Afttad and Dante’s ittfemo. 
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able of containing this great blossoming of revolutionary life, Their 
very structure is unsuited to the task of disciplining forces that have 
become a part of the conscious historical process. These institutions 
are not dead. Created in response to free competition, they must 
continue in existence until every last remnant of competition has been 
suppressed, until the classes themselves and the parties have been 
suppressed and the national dictatorships of the proleUriat have fused 
into the Communist International. But alongside these institutions, a 
new type of institution must begin to be created and developed: 
State-like institutions devised, precisely, to replace the private and 
public institutions of the democratic-parliamentary State. Institutions 
devised to take over the role of the capitalist, in administrating and 
ninning industry; and to guarantee the autonomy of the producer in 
the factory, on the shop-floor. Institutions capable of taking over the 
management of all the different functions inherent in the complex 
system of production and exchange; those functions that link the 
various divisions of a factory together, to form the basic economic 
unit; those functions that link together the various activities of the 
agricultural industry, as well, and that must be co-ordinated, through 
horizontal and vertical planning, in the hannonious edifice of the 
national and international economy, freed from the suffocating and 
parasitical tyranny of private ownership. 

Never has the revolutionary drive of the proletariat of Eastern 
Europe been stronger, or its enthusiasm more fervenl. But it seems 
to us that a lucid and precise awareness of the em! is not being 
matched by an equally lucid and precise awareness of the means 
required, as things stand at the moment, to achieve that end. The 
conviction has by now become rooted in the masses that the prole¬ 
tarian State is embodied in a system of workers’, peasants’ and sol¬ 
diers’ Councils. But no very clear idea has yet developed of the tactics 
necessary to ensure the actual creation of this State. It is necessaiy', 
therefore, to set up a network of proletarian institutions, without 
delay: institutions rooted in the consciousness of the great masses, 
and which wiU be able to rely on the permanent discipline and loyalt>' 
of those masses; institutions would provide a framework, rich with 
dynamism and potential, within which the class of workers and peas¬ 
ants, in its totality, could develop. It is certain that if a mass movement 
of a revolutionary character were to emerge today, in the present 
conditions of proletarian organization, the results would boil down 
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to no more than a purely formal correction of the democratic State: 
all that would happen is that the powers of the Chamber of Deputies 
would be enhanced (via a constituent assembly) and a bunch of bun- 
glingf anticommunist socialists would take charge. The experiences 
of Germany and Austria must have something to tell us. The forces 
of the democratic State and the capitalist class are still immense. We 
should not attempt to hide from ourselves the fact that capitalism 
keeps going especially through the work of its lackeys and sycophants; 
and that disreputable breed is still very far from extinct. 

To sum up, the creation of the proletarian State is not a thaumatur- 
gical act. It too is a process of becoming, a process of development. 
It presupposes a preparatory work of organization and propaganda. 
Greater support and greater powers must be given to those prole¬ 
tarian institutions that already exist within the factories, and similar 
ones must be created in the \illages as well. And it must be ensured 
±at the men who are active in them are communists, aware of ±e 
revolutionary mission that their institution must fulfil. Otherwise all 
our enthusiasm, and all the faith of the working classes will not be 
enough to prevent the revolution from degenerating wretchedly into 
a new Parliament of tricksters, fools and incompetents, so that new 
and more terrifying sacrifices will be necessitated in future, to bring 
about a genuine proletarian State. 


VOrdineNucem, 12 July 1919 
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The proJetarian organization whose function is to express the aspira¬ 
tions of the worker and peasant masses, from its headquarters in the 
Confederation of Labour, is undergoing a constitutional crisis similar 
in character to the crisis in which the democratic-parliamentary State 
is vainly floundering. The crisis, in both cases, is one of power and 
sovereignty. The solution to one crisis will prove to be the solution 
to the other, because, once they have resolved the problem of the 
will to power within the sphere of their own class organization, the 
working masses will be in a position to create the organic framework 
of their own State, and to successfully challenge and overturn the 
parliamentary State, 

The workers feel that ‘their’ organization has become such an 
enormous apparatus that it has finished up by obeying laws of its 
own: laws dictated by its structure and complicated working mechan¬ 
isms, which are quite alien from the masses that have acquired con¬ 
sciousness of their historic mission as a revolutionary class. They feel 
that their will to power is not being expressed, in any very dear and 
precise way, by the existing institutional hierarchies. They fed that, 
even on their own territory, in the home they have built for themselves 
with such tenadty, with such patient efforts, cementing it with their 
blood and tears ” even here, the human is being crushed by techno¬ 
logy, bureaucracy is drying up the creative spirit, and a glib and banal 
dilettante ism is trying in vain to cover up a complete absence of any 
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precise views about the needs of industrial production, and a com¬ 
plete lack of understanding of the mentality of the proletarian masses. 
The workers are angered by what is happening but, as individuals, 
they are powerless to change anything. The words and the wills of 
individual men are too puny a thing compared with the iron laws 
inherent in the bureaucratic structure of the trade-union apparatus. 

The leaders‘ of the organization are not aware of this profound 
and widely felt crisis. The more obvious it becomes that the working 
class is not organized into forms that are consistent with its true, 
underlying historical structure, that it is not integrated in a config¬ 
uration that is modified continually in accordance with the internal 
laws that govern that class's real process of historical development, 
the more pig-headedly the leaders persist in their blindness, and the 
more set they become on resolving dissent and conflict in a purely 
‘legalistic’ way. Incorrigible bureaucrats that they are, they belie^e 
that an actual, objective condition, rooted in a psychology^ that 
develops out of the real experience of the shop floor, can be changed 
simply by rousing speeches, and slogans voted unanimously in meet¬ 
ings drowned out by brutish uproar and empty rhetorical outpourings. 
Now they are attempting to Mse to the challenge of the times’ and, 
just to show that they are even capable of ‘tough thinking’, they are 
dusting off all those old and worn-out syndicalist ideological cliches, 
harping on about how the Soviet is the equivalent of the trade union, 
and how the existing sy^stem of trade-union organization already con¬ 
stitutes the framework of a communist society, the system of forces 
within which the dictatorship of the proletariat must take on a con¬ 
crete form, 

Trade unions, in the form in which they currently exist in the 
countries of Western Europe, are not only a very different ^nd of 
organization from the Soviet; they are also remarkably different from 
the kind of trade union that is developing with ever greater 
momentum within the Communist Republic of Russia. 

The craft unions, the Camere del Lavoro, the industrial federa¬ 
tions and the Confederazione Generale del Lavoro all represent a 
type of proletarian organization specific to the period of history dom¬ 
inated by capital. In a certain sense, it may be claimed that this kind 
of institution is an integral part of capitalist society and performs a 

' [Translator’s notel Grsunsd uses the EngUsh term ‘leader’ here. 
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function that only makes sense within a regime of private propert}^ 
During this period of capitalism, in which individuals are valued only 
inasmuch as they own goods and trade their property, workers too 
have been compelled to obey the iron laws of general necessity, and 
they have become traders in the only commodity they possess: their 
work-power and their professional skills. As they have become more 
exposed to the risks of competition, the workers have brought this 
commodity of theirs together in ever larger and more comprehensive 
‘firms’, and they have created this enormous cattle-market, this 
apparatus for concentrating labour. They have imposed wages and 
working hours, and disciplined the market. They have hired from 
outside, or created from within, a loyal administrative staff, trained 
in this kind of speculation, capable of mastering market conditions, 
drawing up contracts, assessing commercial risks and initiating eco¬ 
nomically advantageous projects. The essential nature of the trade 
union is competitive, not communist. It cannot be the instrument for 
a radical renewing of society. All it can do is supply the proletarian 
movement with skilled bureaucrats and technical experts on general 
industrial matters: it cannot form the foundation of proletarian power. 
It does not offer any scope for selecting those individuals of the 
proletariat who will be capable and worthy of leading society, The 
cadres who will embody the elan vital^ the rhythms of progress of a 
communist society, will not emerge out of the trade union movement. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat can be realized only in a type 
of organization that is geared to the activity of the producer, rather 
than to that of the salaried worker, the slave of capital. I'he Factor)' 
Council is the nucleus of this kind of organization. All branches of 
labour are given a representation in the Council, proportionate to the 
contribution that each individual trade and each branch of labour 
makes to the manufacture of the object that the factory is producing 
for the collectivity. This means that the Council is a class institution., 
a social institution. Its raison d^etre lies in labour, in industrial produc¬ 
tion - in something permanent, that is, rather than in something like 
salaries and class-divisions: something transitory, something that we 
are, in feet, striving to overturn. 

Because of this, these Councils can bring about the unification of 
the working class. They can give the masses a cohesion and a shape 
that mirrors the cohesion and shape that the masses assume within 
the general organization of society. 
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The Factory Council is the model for the proletarian State. Ail 
the problems that are inherent in the organization of the proletarian 
State are also inherent in the organization of the Council. In both 
Council and State, the concept of a cidzen gives way to the concept 
of a comrade. The experience of collaborating to produce efficiently 
and usefully develops solidarity among the workers and reinforces 
the existing links of affection and comradeship. Everyone is indis¬ 
pensable, everyone is in his proper place, and everyone has a place 
and a ffinction. Even the most ignorant and primitive of workers, 
even the vainest and most ‘civil* of engineers will finally come to an 
awareness of this truth, through the experiences of factory organiza¬ 
tion. Everyone will finish up by acquiring a communist consciousness, 
which will enable him to understand what a great step forward the 
communist economy represents with respect to the capitalist eco¬ 
nomy. The Council is the most appropriate organ for mutual educa¬ 
tion and for fostering the new social spirit that the proletariat has 
managed to distil out of its fruitful, living experience in the commun¬ 
ity of labour. In the trade union, a spirit of workers* solidarity 
developed out of the struggle against capitalism, out of suffering and 
sacrifice. In the Council, that solidarity becomes something positive, 
something permanent. It is manifest even in the m(«t insignificant 
moments of industrial production. It is expressed in the joyous 
awareness of forming an organic whole; a homogeneous, compact 
system which, through useful work and the disinterested production 
of social wealth, as^rts its sovereignty and realizes its power and its 
freedom to mould history. 

The existence of such an organization - an organization in which 
the working class is structured as a unified, productive class, an 
organization in which worthy cadres and individuals will spnng up 
naturally, of their own accord - will have important and fundamental 
consequences for the constitution of the trade unions and for the 

spirit which animates their activity. 

Like the trade union, the Factory Council is organized according 
to the separate trades that workers are engaged in. in each section 
of the workplace, the workers are divided into crews, and each crew 
constitutes a work unit (divided according to trade). The Council is 
made up of representatives elected by the workers for each separate 
trade, each ctew, in the workplace. But the trade union is based on 
the individual, whereas the Council is based on the organic and con- 
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Crete unit of a whole trade, as it is realized in the discipline of the 
industrial process. The work-crew (the individual trade) feels itself 
to be a distinct entity within the homogeneous body of the working 
class. At the same time, though, if feels itself to be integrated within 
the system of discipline and order whose exact and precise func¬ 
tioning enables production to develop, Where its economic and polit¬ 
ical interests are concerned, the single trade is an integral part of the 
class, one with it. Where it is distinct from ±e rest of the class is in 
matters of its technical interest, the development of the particular 
instruments that trade uses in its work. In the same way, all the 
various industries are homogeneous and united, in their general end, 
of perfecting production, distribution and the swda! acquisition of 
wealth; but each industry has its own, particular interests where the 
technical organization of its own, specific activity is concerned. 

The existence of Councils gives workers direct responsibility for 
production; it encourages them to improve ±eir way of working; it 
introduces a conscious and voluntary discipline and it creates the 
mentality of the producer, the maker of history. Workers then carry 
this new consciousness into the trade union and the trade union is 
then able to go beyond the simple activity of class struggle, and to 
devote itself to the fundamental task of re-shaping economic life and 
the technical realities of work, of creating the forms of economic life 
and working practice appropriate to a communist society. In this 
sense, the trade unions, which are made up of tlie best workers, and 
the workers who have achieved the highest degree of consciousness, 
can enact the supreme moment of the class struggle and the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat: they can create the objective conditions 
in which the classes will no longer be able to exist, and will never 
again be reborn. 

This is what the industrial trade unions are doing at the moment in 
Russia. They have become the organs within which all the individual 
enterprises in a given industry come together, are connected up and 
articulated, forming a great industrial entity. Wasteful competition is 
being eliminated, and the main services of administration, supply, 
distribution and storage are being unified in ^ast centres. Work 
systems, manufacturing secrets and new applications immediately 
become the common property of everyone in the industry. The multi¬ 
plicity of bureaucratic and disciplinary functions inherent in the 
system of private property relations and the individual firm is reduced 
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to what is required by strictly industrial needs. The applications of 
these union principles to the textile industry in Russia has enabled 
the bureaucratic staff to be cut from 100,000 to 3,500. 

An organization that takes the factory as its basic unit will unify 
the class (the whole class) into a coherent and homogeneous entity, 
precisely fitted for the industrial process, capable of dominating that 
process and mastering it once and for all. It is within this kind of 
factory organization Aat the dictatorship of the proletariat can be 
realized: the Communist State, which will destroy class domination 
in the political superstructures and throughout the entire social fabric. 

The trade unions and the industrial unions are the backbone of 
the great body of the proletariat. They shape individual and local 
experiences and bring them together in a larger whole, realizing the 
ideal of a national levelling of the conditions of work and production, 
which is the basis on which communist equality must be built. 

But, for it to be possible for the trade unions to start moving in 
this positive class and communist direction, it is necessary that the 
workers should channel all their energy and commitment into consol¬ 
idating and extending the system of Councils, and bringing the 
working class together into an organic unity. It is on this homogen¬ 
eous and united foundation that all the superstructures of the com¬ 
munist dictatorship and the communist economy will spring up and 
develop. 

LVrdine Nuovo, ii October 1919 
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The Trade Unions and the Dictatorship of 

the Proletariat 


The international class struggle has reached its highest point so far 
in the victory of the workers and peasants of two national proletariats. 
In Russia and Hungary, the workers and peasants have established 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. And, in both Russia and Hungary, 
this dictatorship had to wage a bitter struggle not only against the 
bourgeoisie, but also against the trade unions. Indeed, the conflict 
between the dictatorship and the unions was one of the causes of the 
collapse of the Hungarian Soviet, because the unions, even if they 
never openly attempted to overthrow the dictatorship, consistently 
played the part of the ‘defeatists’ of the revolution and never ceased 
to sow the seeds of demoralization and cowardice among red soldiers 
and workers. An examination, however brief, of the reasons for this 
conflict and the conditions in which it took place cannot fail to he 
useful for the revolutionaiy education of the masses. For, even if the 
masses must be persuaded that the trade union is perhaps the most 
important proletarian organ of the communist revolution - because 
the socialization of industry depends on the unions, and the unions 
are responsible for creating the conditions in which private enterprise 
must disappear, never to re-emerge - they must also be convinced 
of the need, before the revolution, to create the psychological and 
material conditions in which any conflict, any power dualism between 
the various organs that embody the class struggle against communism 
would be impossible. 
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The class struggle has assumed a distinctly revolutionary character 
throughout Europe and the rest of the world. The idea championed 
by the Third International, that the class struggle must be directed 
towards the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat^ has won 
out over democratic ideology^ and is spreading irresistibly among the 
masses. The Socialist Parties are joining the Third [ntemational, or 
at least, are acting in accordance with the basic principles agreed at 
the Moscow Congress. The trade unions, on the other hand, have 
remained faithful to ‘true democracy’, and never miss an opportunity 
to induce or force workers to declare their opposition to the dic¬ 
tatorship and to reject any show of solidarity with Soviet Russia, This 
attitude on the part of the unions was rapidly overcome in Russia, 
because the development of the trade and industrial unions was 
accompanied by a parallel but more accelerated development of 
workshop Councils. In Hungary, on the other hand, it has eroded 
the foundations of proletarian power; in Germany, it has led to the 
mass slaughter of communist workers, and the emergence of the 
Noske phenomenon; in P'rance, it has led to the failure of the general 
strike of 20-*2i July, and the consolidation of the Clemenceau regime; 
it has so far prevented any direct intervention in the political struggle 
on the part of English workers and everywhere it is threatening to 
create a profound and dangerous division in the forces of the 
proletariat. 

The Socialist Parties are becoming ever more markedly revolution¬ 
ary and internationalist in character. The trade unions, on the other 
hand, are tending to embody the theory (!) and tactics of reformist 
opportunism, and becoming purely national organisms. This is creat¬ 
ing a quite intolerable state of affairs, a state of permanent confusion 
and chronic weakness for the working class - and this, in turn, is 
compounding the general instability of society and fermenting moral 
disintegration and a descent into barbarism. 

The trade unions have organized workers according to the prin¬ 
ciples of the class struggle, and they were themselves the first organic 
forms created by this struggle. The organizers of the trade union 
movement have always said that only the class struggle can lead the 
proletariat to freedom, and that the aim of the trade union organiza¬ 
tion is precisely that of suppressing individual profit and the exploita¬ 
tion of one man by another, since what it aims at Is to eliminate the 
capitalist (the private owner) from the industrial process of produc- 
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tion and, in this way^ to eliminate the classes. But the trade unions 
could not accomplish this end at once, and so they directed all their 
energy towards the immediate end of improving the material condi¬ 
tions of the proletariat, demanding hi^er salaries, shorter working 
hours and a body of social legislation. Movement followed movement, 
strike followed strike, and the conditions of workers' lives objectively 
improved. But all the results of union action, all its victories, are still 
based on the old foundations. The principle of private ownership 
remains intact and powerful; the capitalist order of production and 
the exploitation of man by man remain intact - indeed, they are 
expanding in new directions. The eight-hour day, the increase in 
wages, the benefits of social legislation do not affect profit. Any upset 
that union action may cause to the profit rate on an immediate level 
is corrected and finds a new level within the play of free competition 
in those nations with a ^obal economy, like England and Germany, 
while those with a more limited economy, like France and Italy, have 
recourse to protectionism. In other words, capitalism just makes up 
any increase in the general costs of industrial production at the 
expense of the amorphous national or colonial masses. 

Trade unions have thus shown themselves to be incapable of over¬ 
throwing capitalist society, acting within their own sphere and with 
their own methods. Union action is incapable of bringing about the 
emancipation of the proletariat, of leading the proletariat towards that 
exalted and universal end that it had originally proposed. 

According to syndicalist doctrine, what the trade unions should 
have been doing was educating workers to take charge of production. 
Because the industrial unions are a complete reflection of a given 
industry, it was argued, these unions will become the worker cadres 
equipped to run that particular industry. Trade-union appointments 
will serve as a means of selecting the best workers - the most motiv¬ 
ated, the most intelligent, those best equipped to master the complex 
mechanism of production and exchange. The worker-leaders of the 
leather industry will be those most cajjable of running that industry, 
and so on for the metal industry, the publishing industry, etc. 

What a terrible illusionl Trade-union leaders were never selected 
for their industrial competence, but rather for their legal, bureau¬ 
cratic or public-speaking skills. And the more these organizations 
expanded, the more frequent their interventions in the class struggle 
and the more wide-reaching and profound their action, the more 
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necessary it became to reduce the office of leadership to a purely 
administrative and financial one. Technical, industrial skills became 
more and more irrelevant, and bureaucratic and commercial skills 
were all that mattered. In this way, a veritable caste of union bureau¬ 
crats and journalists grew up, v^ith a group mentality of their own, 
in absolute contrast with the mentality of the workers, And this caste 
has finished up by taking on the same position with respect to the 
working masses as the civil service has vis-a-vis the State. In both 
cases, it is the bureaucracy that really rules and governs. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat aims to eliminate the capitalist 
regime of production and private ownership, because only in this way 
can man^s exploitation of man be eliminated. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat aims to eliminate class differences and the class struggle, 
because only in this way can the social emancipation of the working 
class be realized. To achieve this end, the Communist Party is teach¬ 
ing the proletariat how to marshal its power as a class and how to 
use this armed power to overcome the bourgeoisie and to bring about 
the conditions in which the exploiting class can be suppressed, never 
to be reborn. The task of the Conununist Party within the dic¬ 
tatorship is, then, as follows: to organize the class of workers and 
peasants powerfully and definitively into a ruling class, to keep a 
check on whether all the organs of the new State are really working 
to further the revolution, and to bresk down the old rights and rela¬ 
tionships inherent to the principle of private property. But this work 
of destruction and surveillance must be accompanied by a positive 
work of creation and production. If this positive work does not bear 
fruit, then political power is useless and the dictatorship cannot work. 
No society can survive without producing - still less the dictatorship, 
which in fact needs a particularly intense rhythm of production, since 
it is coming into being in the conditions of economic chaos brought 
about by five years of full-scale war and months and months of armed 

terrorism on the part of the bourgeoisie. 

And this is the vast and glorious task that the trade unions should 
be confronting. It is they who should be putting into practice a pro¬ 
gramme of socialization, and starting up a new order of production, 
in which enterprises are not grounded on their owners' desire for 
lucre, but on the collective interests of the social community - inter¬ 
ests which, in the case of each branch of industry, lose their indistinct. 
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generic character and take on a concrete form in the appropriate 
trade union. 

In the Hungarian Soviet^ the trade unions did not attempt any 
kind of creative acdon. Where politics is concerned, the trade-union 
officials raised continual problems for the dictatorship^ setting them¬ 
selves up as a State within the State. Where economics is concerned, 
they remained inert. More than once^ factories had to be socialized 
against the wishes of the trade union, even though socialization was 
their duty par excellence. But the leaders of the Hungarian organiza¬ 
tions were mediocrities; their mentality was a bureaucraoc-reformist 
one and they lived in constant fear of losing the power they had had 
over the workers up to that point. Simply because the function for 
which the unions had developed prior to the dictatorship was one 
that presupposed the predominance of the bourgeois class, simply 
because their officials did not have any technical and industrial skills, 
the unions claimed that the proletariat was too immature to take over 
direct responsibility for production and championed the idea of ‘true’ 
democracy - in other words, keeping the bourgeoisie on in its prin¬ 
cipal positions as a ruling class. They wanted to prolong and promote 
the age of agreements, labour contracts, social le gislation, simply in 
order to ensure a market for their own skills. They advocated waiting 
for the international revolution, unable to grasp the fact that in 
Hungary the international revolution was taking the form of the 
Hungarian revolution, in Russia, of the Russian revolution, and, 
throughout Europe, of general strikes, military revolts and working- 
class living conditions made impossible by the aftermath of the war. 

In the final session of the Budapest Soviet, one of the most influ¬ 
ential leaders of the Hungarian trade unions put the position of the 
defeatists of the revolution in the following way; ‘When the Hun¬ 
garian proletariat assumed power and proclaimed the Soviet Repub¬ 
lic, its hopes rested on three events: (i) the imminent outbreak of a 
world revolution; (2) the help of the Red Army of Russia; and (3) 
the Hungarian proletariat's spirit of sacrifice. But the world revolu¬ 
tion was slow in breaking out, the Red troops failed to reach Hungaiy 
and the Hungarian proletariat’s spirit of sacrifice turned out to be no 
greater than the spirit of sacrifice of the proletariat of Western 
Europe. At the present historical junctuTC, the Soviet government is 
withdrawing to allow the nation a chance to enter into negotiations 
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with the Entente. It is withdrawing to avoid drawing the Hungarian 
proletariat into bloodshed, to save and preserve the Hungarian people 
in the interests of the world revolution, because same day-, iPhatever 
happens nou>, the great hour of the world Socialist revolution must 
still arrive.’ 

In the last issue of the communist paper Vdm IJpdg (2 August)^ 
the situation created for the Hungarian proletariat by its traditional 
organs was described as follows: 

‘Does the Hungarian proletariat know what is in store for it if it 
does not immediately eliminate the assassins it is harbouring? Does 
the Budapest proletariat know what destiny awaits it, if it cannot find 
the strength to throw off this band of plunderers which has found its 
way into the proletarian State? The White terror and the Romanian 
terror will join forces to rule over the Hungarian proletariat; the 
agonies of hunger will be appeased only by the whip, and our indus¬ 
trial production will be encouraged by pillaging our machines and 
destroying our factories. 

The ‘‘aristocracy” of the working class, ail those who, in the course 
of the proletarian dictatorship, addressed the proletariat even once, 
will have to answer for their actions to Romanian bayonets and 
machine-guns, “True” democracy will be established in Hungary, 
because all those with something to say will be equally at rest in the 
tomb and the others will all enjoy the same rights to the lash of the 
Boyars’ whip. The disputes between Party and unions will cease, 
because for a long time to come there will be neither a Communist 
Party nor trade unions in Hungary. The debate over whether the 
dictatorship should use force or persuasion wUJ cease, because the 
bourgeoisie and the Boyars will already have made their minds up 
about the methods their dictatorship will adopt: hundreds of gallows 
will announce the fact that the dispute has been decided in favour 
of the bourgeoisie, through the weakness of the proletariat.’ 

LVrdine Nuffvo, 25 October 1919 
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Are we syndicalists? Is the movement of workshop delegates that has 
started up in Turin nothing more than the latest iti the endless series 
of local variants on the syndicalist theory? Is it fair to see it as a minor 
turbulence heralding the coming devastations of the cyclone that is 
our very own, Italian brand of syndicalism ^ that blend of demagogy , 
blatant pseudo-revolution ary’ word-mongering, irresponsible indis¬ 
cipline and maniacal agitation on the part of a few individuals of 
limited intelligence (small brains, big mouths), who have, in the past, 
sometimes managed to gel their greedy hands on the will of the 
masses, that will take its place in the annals of the Italian workers' 
movement, with the label ‘Italian Syndicalism’? 

Where the concrete experience of proletarian revolution is con¬ 
cerned, syndicalist theory has failed completely. The trade unions 
have shown themselves inherently incapable of bringing about the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The normal pattern of development 
of a trade union is marked by a constant decline in the revolutionary 
spirit of the masses. As the union enhances their material strength, 
so their appetite for conquest diminishes or disappears, their vital 
energies are sapped and heroic intransigence gives way to the practice 
of opportunism, of ‘bread-and-butter’ demands. The quantitative 
advance brings about a qualitative impoverishment, and an easy com¬ 
promise with the social forms determined by capitalism. It introduces 
a new mentality among the workers; the stingy, narrow mentality of 
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the lower and middle ranks of the bourgeoisie. And yet the most 
basic task of the union is to recruit the working masses Mn their 
entirety^ to absorb all industrial and agricultural workers into its 
ranks. So the means are not appropriate to the end; and, since the 
means are, in any case, nothing other than one moment of the end 
that is in the making, it must be concluded that trade unionism is 
not a means to the revolution, is not a moment of the proletarian 
revolution, is not the revolution in the making. Trade unionism is 
only revolutionary insofar as the grammatical possibility exists of 
yoking the two words together. 

Trade unionism has revealed itself as nothing but a form of capital¬ 
ist society, not a potential successor to capitalist society. Trade union¬ 
ism organizes workers not as producers, but as wage-earners: that is, 
as creatures of the capitalist regime of private ownership, as vendors 
of the commodity that is labour. Trade unionism divides up workers 
according to the tools they use in their work or the materials they 
work with - in other words, according to the form that capitalism, 
the regime of economic individualism, stamps on them. Using one 
tool rather than another, working on one kind of material rather than 
another, generates different capacities and different attitudes to work 
and earnings. The worker then becomes fixed in this particular capa^^ 
city and attitude, and sees his work not as a moment in the process 
of production, but simply as a means to earn his living. 

By bracketing this worker together with those of his companions 
within the trade or industry who use the same tools or work with the 
same materials, the trade union or industrial union reinforces this 
mentality, making it all the more difficult for the worker to conceive 
of himself as a producer, and leading him, instead, to see himself as 
a ‘commodity’ within a national and international market, which sets 
a price, a value, on him, through the play of competitive forces. 

The worker can come to conceive of himself as a producer only if 
he conceives of himself as an inseparable part of the whole system 
of labour that finds its final expression in the finished product, only 
if he Itves the unity of the industrial process; a process involving 
collaboration between manual workers, skilled workers, adminis¬ 
trators, engineers, technical managers. For a worker to conceive of 
himself as a producer, he must first become aware of his place within 
the production process of a particular factory (for example, in Turin, 
a car plant) and think of himself as a necessary and essential moment 
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in this process. But then he must go on from this phase^ and look at 
the whole activity of the motor industry in Turin, and to start conceiv¬ 
ing of Turin as a production unit characterized by the car. He must 
become aware that a great part of the general working activity of 
Turin exists and has developed solely because the motor industry 
exists and has developed there. He must start regarding the workers 
in these various industrial activities as part of the motor industry as 
well, in that they create the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
the existence of this industry. Starting out from the nucleus of the 
factory, seen as a unity, an act that creates a given product, the worker 
can move on to understand ever greater units, up to an entire nation, 
which, taken as a whole, is a gigantic apparatus of production, charac¬ 
terized by its exports, by the amount of wealth that it exchanges with 
an equivalent amount of wealth coming in from everywhere in the 
world, from all the other giant production apparatuses into which the 
world is divided. It is at this point that the worker becomes a produ¬ 
cer, because he has acquired a consciousness of his function within 
the process of production, in all its various stages, from the single 
factory to the nation and the world. It is at this point that he begins 
to feel what it is to be a member of a class. He becomes a communist, 
because private ownership is not a function of productivity; he 
becomes a revolutionary because he sees capitalists, private owners 
of companies, as a dead weight, an obstacle that should be eliminated. 
It is at this point that he develops a conception of the *State' - of a 
complex organization of society, a concrete form of society - because 
this complex form is nothing other than the form of the gigantic 
mechanism of production which - for all its various connections and 
inter-relations and the new and higher functions that are necessitated 
by its huge size - is still a reflection of the life of the individual 
workshop. The State represents, ordered into harmonious hierarchy, 
the complex of all those conditions necessary for the survival and 
development of the worker's own industry, his factory, his own iden¬ 
tity as a producer. ... 

The Italian practice of pseudo-revolutionary trade unionism is 

rejected by the Turinese movement of workshop delegates, along 
with the practice of reformist trade unionism. The former is, in fact, 
rejected twice over, because reformist trade unionism in itself repre¬ 
sents a rejection of pseudo-revolutionary trade unionism. Indeed, if 
the most the trade union can do is to satisfy the workers' ‘bread and 
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better" demands; if the most it can do, under a bourgeois regime, is 
to guarantee a stable market for wages, and to eliminate some of the 
uncertainties that were most dangerous to the physical and moral 
well-being of the worker, then it is evident that reformist trade union 
practice has gone further towards achieving these results than 
pseudo-revolutionary practice. Anyone who demands more from an 
instrument than it is able to do, or who tries to make out that an 
instrument is capable of more than its nature allows, is just being 
ridiculous, and cannot achieve anything but demagoguery. Italian 
pseudo-revolutionary trade unionists are often led to discuss whether 
it would be a good idea to restrict membership of trade unions (like 
the railway-workers’ union) to ^revolutionaries’ - the daring minority 
that drags the cold, indifferent masses behind it. In proposing this, 
they are rejecting the most basic principle of trade unionism, the 
organization of the masses in their entirety. Because deep down, 
subconsciously, ±ey can intuit ±e inanity of what is supposed to be 
‘their own’ propaganda, and the incapacity of trade unions to give a 
genuinely revolutionary form to the consciousness of the worker. 
Because they have never put the problem of the proletarian revolution 
to themselves with clarity and precision. They uphold the ‘producers’ 
theory, but they have never really developed the mentality of produ¬ 
cers, They are demagogues, not revolutionaries; they are agitators, 
stirring the blood ... already roused by the fireworks of speeches, 
rather than educators, formers of workers' consciousness. 

Is it true that the delegates* movement has grown up simply with 
the end of replacing BuO£zi or D'Aragona with Borghi? The dele¬ 
gates’ movement is the negation of all forms of individualism and the 
cult of personality. It is the start of a great historical process, in the 
course of which the working masses will acquire an awareness of 
their indissoluble unity — a unity based on production, on the concrete 
act of work. This awareness of theirs will take on an organic form, 
as a leadership emerges: a leadership thrown up from the very heart 
of the masses, which can therefore act as a conscious expression of 
the precise end to be reached, of a great historical process which — 
despite the errors that individuals may commit, despite the crises that 
may be brought about by national and international circumstances - 
will nevertheless lead, in an irresistible progress, to the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the Communist International. 

Syndicalist theory has never expressed this kind of conception of 
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the producer and of the process of historical development of the 
societ)^ made up of producers. It has never given any indication that 
the organization of the workers should be structured with this kind 
of direction and meaning in mind. It has theorized one particular 
form of organization - the trade union or the industrial union. It has 
built on a reality', certainly, but it was a reality which bore the stamp 
of the capitalist regime ol free competition and private ownership of 
the workforce, AMiat it has finished up building, then, is nothing but 
a utopia, a great castle in the air. 

The notion of the system of Workers’ Councils, based on the 
power of the working masses, organized by workplace, by unit of 
production, takes its origins from the concrete historical experiences 
of the Russian proletariat. It is the result of the theoietical work of our 
Russian communist comrades - not syndicalists, but revolutionary' 
socialists. 

VOrdinc Nuovi), 8 November 1919 
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The only thing that the dilemma La Stampa is posing to Italian 
revolutionaries can tell us is quite how little the Stampa journalist 
understands about Italian reality' - or how little he pretends to under¬ 
stand. The reality of Italy today consists of a movement of subterra¬ 
nean, uncontrollable forces, which have not yet begun to figure - 
and, at this point, never will ~ within the traditional political parties’ 
picture of the situation. To reduce the problem of Italian life to the 
powerplay of party politics, to believe, or pretend to believe, that the 
Italian people can escape from the terrible rice-like grip of history 
with some act of parliamentary' politics, is already, at the present 
moment, mere charlatanism and tomorrow it could become a tragic 
farce - the lulian people’s last, definitive collapse into economic 
catastrophe, with a foreign heel grinding into the neck of Italian 
workers and peasants, who will be dropping dead at the machine or 
the furrow, after 12-14 hours of hard labour, all for a crust of bread 
thrown at them by a Senegalese or Papuan master. 

The Italian State no longer functions as a political entity, because 
the apparatus of industrial and agricultural produdon which is the 
substance of the political State no longer functions. F orced to unite 
with economic apparatuses in a different league from it during the 
war, because of the necessities of war, the lulian economic apparatus 
has been shattered - it has lost its centre of gravity, its driving force. 
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The Italian economic apparatus has become a purely hscat phenom¬ 
enon ^ which is to say that it has reached that phase of decomposition 
and coUapse which could have been predicted as the dialectical phase 
that was to follow - logically and chronologically - the phase of 
maxinium Industrial development The pedantic Marxist kicks out 
against this fearsome reality; it strikes him as ... and-historical; he 
feels that before reaching the proletarian revolution it is necessary^ 
for the course of historical development to solder the earlier links in 
the chain of progress. This was the intellectual position of the Rus¬ 
sian Mensheviks, Zeretelli, Dan, Ciedidze^ and this is the position of 
the Stampa journalist. But real history has no use for intellectual 
schemes or hypotheses about how events are going to unfold, other 
than as hypotheses, indications which may serve to steer our practical 
action in what may piwc the right direction. And revolutionaries 
adhere to real history, not the play of party politics: to the dialectic 
of real economic forges, not the pious hopes and trepidations of 
self-important asses.' 

No government power based on Parliament will be able to force 
the capitalists (entrepreneurs, bankers, speculators, the great land- 
owners, the great bureaucrats) to give up the cut they take on produc¬ 
tion - even if the government has the collaboration of the Socialists, 
No government power based on Parliament will be able to prevent 
individual capitalists from joining together in industrial leagues or 
concentrating for their credit on the major banks; nor will it be able 
to stop these real forces, which have the instrument of production in 
their hands, from halting production to get the worker and peasant 
classes by the throat with the bony hand of hunger. No Parliamentary 
government power can prevent the moneybags from corrupting the 
functionaries of the civil service, the military and the Church, from 
corrupting journalists and treating* just that public opinion which 
suits them, from stirring up movements against the ‘reformist State, 
the State that ‘docs not want to go against the grain of history\ No 
Parliamentary government can have the strength to get a system of 
production working normally when it has become corrupt and 
decayed. We can rule out persuasion and Franciscan preaching: the 
only way to achieve this end would be a regime of terror, or a vast 

' See n. t, p. 6], 
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bureaucratic apparatus of control (so-called nationalization), which 
would hit workers and peasants particularly hard, because it would 
be necessary to exact stiU further ‘cuts' on production and the order 
of production would fall further into decay. Class coUaboration leads 
to decay, to permanent disorder; a horrendous, seething, inchoate 
mass of barbaric and savage passions. TTiis is the condition that 
Russia was thrown into by the Mensheviks’ and populists’ policy of 
compromise with the capitalists. This policy could not stop the capit¬ 
alists from closing factories and starving workers. It could not stop 
the great landowners from hiring mercenaries to expel impoverished 
peasants from their lands. It could not stop the JComilovist generals 
from attempting eQupi de main to impose uniformed dictatorships. 

For Italian society to be saved from the abyss into which it is being 
forced by the hammer-blows from abroad and from reactionaries at 
home, we need a government that bases its power on the direct 
control of the industrial apparatus - a control exercised by those with 
the keenest interest in industrial and agricultural recovery: the 
workers and peasants themselves. We need a government, then, that 
represents the workers and peasants, that represents their vital inter¬ 
ests and their interests alone. And this government must be a func¬ 
tional state machinery made up of the workers and peasants - the 
two most numerous orders of the working class, with the collaboration 
of those other less numerous but no less indispensable orders: the 
skilled workers of industry and administration and intellectual 
workers. This machinery of state is in the course of construction and 
historical necessity will accelerate its development. A population of 
forty million inhabitants does not die like an individual who has been 
poisoned. The task of the revolutionaries is to propel the most con¬ 
scious workers and peasants along the road to historical realization 
and to tell the truth implacably. Are peasants and workers better 
than capitalists.? Do they have the magic secret of order, productivity, 
saving? No, no: what they have is the strength of numbers and a real 
interest in order, produrtivity and efficiency - a real existential inter¬ 
est, not simply an interest in profit margins, because, if production 
stops, what that means for the workers is dying in their hundreds in 
the marketplace, while for capitalists it simply means . . . a trip to the 
South Seas. Since the Italian people has been led into this life-or- 
death dilemma, any other dilemma is mere charlatanism - a shifty 
word-game, the captious mouthings of factiotiists greedy for power 
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for its own sake, eager to get back into government to practise their 
shady self-interested politics, their shady and ghoulish politics of 
personal feuding. 

Avanti!^ 29 November 1919 
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The communist re volution will be carried out by the working class ^ 
understood in the Marxist sense of the term, as a social stratum made 
up of urban workers who have been unified and moulded by the 
factory and the capitalist industrial system. Just as the city , this organ 
of industry and civic life, was the instrument of capitalist economic 
power and the bourgeois dictatorship, so will it also be the instrument 
of communist economic power and the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The proletarian dictatorship will preserve this magnificent apparatus 
of industrial and intellectual production, this driving force of civil 
life, from the ruin which is looming so threateningly over it. Bour¬ 
geois power, corrupted and devastated by the imperialist war and the 
economic consequences of that war, is now revealing the progress of 
its decay in the cities, which are steadily declining in comparison with 
the countryside. People are hungry, and, in the face of this elemental 
desire, which can only be satisfied by the country, all the great histor¬ 
ical and spiritual conquests represented by the city become worthless 
and fall apart at the seams. The proletarian dictatorship will save the 
cities from ruin. It will prowke civil war in the countryside and will 
bind vast strata of impoverished peasants to the cities. In this way, it 
will prevent those miraculous engines of life and dvil progress which 
are the cities of today from being destroyed piecemeal by the land¬ 
holders and usurers of the countryside who, in their uncouth way, 
hate and despise modem industrial civilization. 
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The same situation that we saw in Italy in the national Risorgi- 
mento is now being reproduced in the development of the communist 
revolution. The effective historical forces, then as now, are, in par¬ 
ticular, the cities of Turin and Milan, and a similar relationship per¬ 
tains between these two cities. The national Risorgimento had its 
fulcrum in Milan. Milan and Lombardy were teeming with bourgeois 
forces eager for expansion: it was an existential necessity for their 
class to see Italy organized into a unified system, with a unified system 
of tariffs, weights and measures, currency, transport, maritime out¬ 
lets, taxes and taws. But the Milanese bourgeoisie would never have 
been capable of creating a bourgeois state; it would never have been 
capable of freeing itself from ±e Austrian yoke. Barricades alone 
were not enough to achieve ±is, nor personal heroism, nor the Five 
Days; Milan alone was not enough - a liberal city, squeezed on all 
sides by the Austrian-sympathizing countryside. The decisive histor¬ 
ical force, the historical force capable of creating an Italian State and 
firmly unifying the bourgeois class of all Italy, was Turin. 

rhe bourgeois population of Piedmont was not as rich or as daring 
as its Lombardy counterpart, but it w'as disciplined, it was solidly 
unified in a State, it had a stem military^ and administrative tradition 
and it had managed, through the intelligence of its politicians, to 
become part of the European balance of power, Tlie Piedmontese 
State was a reliable apparatus of conquest, capable of carving out an 
Italian neo-formation; and it was able to provide the new Slate with 
a powerful military^ and administrative nucleus, and to give an organic 
form - its own - to the Italian people. Turin was the nene-centre 
of this powerful Piedmontese system, 1 urin was the force that unified 
the population of Piedmont and it was the crucible of the Italian 
capitalist revolution, 

Today Turin is not the capitalist city par acellei^ce, but it is the 
industrial city, the proletarian city par exeetience, d'he working class of 
Turin is compact, well-disciplined and distinct as in few other cities 
in the world. I'urin is like one great factory: its working population 
conforms to a single pattern and is powerfully unified by industrial 
production. 

d'he Turin proletariat has been able to advance so far along the 
path of Soviet-style mass organization precisely because of this 
powerfully unified character of the city’s industry; precisely because, 
through its experiences in the class struggle, it had already acquired 
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a keen awareness of its homogeneity and unity. And the same 
awareness could rapidly be acquired by the entire working population 
of Piedmont, because Piedmont as well, with its tradition of patient, 
steady, industrious labour and its heritage of material and cultural 
wealth, built up over many centuries of political independence and 
self-government, continues to represent a highly individual and dis¬ 
tinctive economic unit - an economic unit of an autonomous kind, 
which produces almost all the goods it consumes and eKports enough 
to be indispensable not otdy to Italy, but to Lurope itself. 

I'he only possible source for the model of State organization that 
will encompass the entire nation and embody the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is this compact, disciplined Piedmontese sy stem of indus¬ 
trial and agricultural production, which has been magnificently 
equipped by capitalism to exercise political dominance over the whole 
nation (the Giolitti phenomenon is at root nothing other than a con¬ 
sequence of the blind faith Italian capitalism has in the Piedmontese 
bourgeoisie's traditions of government and leadership). I'he state of 
economic ruin that Italy finds itself in and the poverty of its natural 
resources will mean that an immense productive effort will be 
required from the proletariat once it comes to power. For this reason, 
for it to be conceivable that a workers' dictatorship in Italy can govern 
and develop until the establishment of communism, tiie class of 
workers and peasants must set up a strong network of workers' and 
peasants’ Councils to take over the national apparatus of production 
and exchange, to acquire a keen sense of their economic responsibil¬ 
ity' and to give the workers a powerful and alert self-consciousness 

as producers. 

The regional economic system of Piedmont - a great producer of 
foodstuffs (grain, rice, chestnuts, wine), rich in narurai electric power 
and a multiplicity of industries (food, textiles and clothing, engineer¬ 
ing, building, timber, rubber, leather, chemical industries, etc.) — this 
regional sy-stem which produces more than it consumes and which is 
centralized in the great industrial apparatus of Turin can supply the 
working class with a model for its national proletarian economic Slate. 

Because of their peculiar structure and the well-defined and coher¬ 
ent character of the proletariat produced by the capitalist means of 
production, Turin and Milan arc being called to play the same role 
in the communist revolution and the creation of the workers State 
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as they played in the capitalist revolution and the creation of the 
bourgeois State. 

But, in the communist revolution, as well, the fulcrum of the move¬ 
ment will be Milan. The bourgeoisie's most important and pow'erful 
financial forces are located in Milan and it is there that the proletariat 
will have to fight its most difficult battles. I'he nerve’Centre of the 
immense capitalist profit faciory which is the bourgeois State is loc¬ 
ated in Milan. From Milan, thousands and thousands of' threads 
branch out throughout the entire national territory, subjugating the 
workers’ and peasants' labour to the capitalists’ safes. The only way 
for the proletariat to destroy the capitalist dictatorship is for it to take 
over the powerful financial and commercial concerns that have their 
headc|Darters in Milan and turn them into instrum<;nts of the eco¬ 
nomic and political power of the proletariat. Communist revolution 
in Milan means communist revolution in Italy, because'Milan is, 
effectively, the capital of the bourgeois dictatorship. 

In the service of counter-revolution, the Reggio Fmilia weekly, La 
Gmiiizia, has repTodxieed and commented on a passage from 
J. Wanin’s article published in the Ordine Nuovft of 6-13 December - 
the passage where it says, ‘with rare exceptions (inicresting excep¬ 
tions, from this point of view), the capitalist countries today possess 
a State apparatus which is so concentrated that a political revolution 
can only be conceived of as a decapitation of this apparatus. The 
revolution must take place in tlic capital cities if it is to have a chance 
of success.’ La Giustizia raises the i^uestion of Rome as an exception, 
not in order to point the workers towards a solution of the problem, 
but in order to discourage them, to try and convince them that revolu¬ 
tion is impossible in Italy because the capital ‘is not an industrial city 
and is not surrounded b> proletarian communities’, But the truth is 
that the Italian State must he decapitated in Milan, rather than Rome, 
because the real capitalist governing apparatus is situated not in 
Rome but in Milan. Rome is the bureaucratic capita'; in Rome, the 
proletarian dictatorship will have to struggle not against the economic 
power of the bourgeoisie, but simply against the saboi age of bureau¬ 
crats. [A rationing of foodstuffs and the presence of a solid corps of 
armed viorkers in Rome will guarantee the Italian Soviet government 
normal administration and the security which is indispensable to carry' 
out the essential task of transferring the bureaucratic capita! to the 
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economic capital,!' Rome as a city has no role whatsoever in Italian 
social intercourse. It stands for nothing and it will be subjected to 
the strict laws against parasites which the workers’ State will enact. 

L*OrdineNuovo, 17 January^ 1920 

^ |'rTanslaTm''s note) The in siquare bracki^ts was cetisoied in some copies of 

L Vrdine Nuevo. 
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In an article published recently in the Resto del Carlino^ Rnrico Fern, 
who is Professor of criminal law at the University' and has been a 
Member of Parliament for several terms, ‘opines that it is incompre¬ 
hensible why the Ministry of the Interior should be in charge of the 
overall management of the prison system, rather than the Ministry 
of Justice’. From what it seems, Professor Enrico Ferri ‘opines’ that 
this is simply a matter of chance, an anomaly, and he therefore 
believes that the decision could be revoked by ministerial decree. In 
light of the fact that Professor Enrico Ferri was for years the leader 
of the workers’ movement in Italy, it is not surprising that the Italian 
workers and peasants should be finding it so difficult to attain to a 
conception of the State as a historical development, as the ultimate 
organization of the propertied class, as an instrument in the hands 
of the working class: an instrument for suppressing the bourgeoisie, 
both politically and economically, in order to prepare the ground for 
the advent of communism and to ensure an uncontested freedom of 
development for communist society. If one thinks, as well, that the 
Honourable Filippo Turati, another leader {opposed to Ferri, 
because of doctrinal differences and differences in their understand¬ 
ing of Marx!), after five years of war and the massacre of fifteen 
million men, can achieve a great parliamentary success by regaling 
the assembly of representatives of the Italian people with an elegant 
speech on prostitutes’ right to vote (the Honourable Filippo Turati’s 
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profound Marxist spirit found expression, nonetheless, in his identi¬ 
fication and definition of the social eategor>' of ‘female employees in 
the love industry ’), any sense of surprise disappears completely and 
the anarchic tendencies of the Italian proletariat become entirely 
understandable. It becomes entirely comprehensible that, for the Ital¬ 
ian working class, Karl Marx has been just a ‘saint to hang over the 
pillow': a name >vhich means nothing except a medal, a postcard, a 
liqueur, 

WTiai is the Italian State? And why is it what it is? WTiat economic 
forces and what political forces are at its base? Has it midergone a 
process of development? Has die system of forces that brought it into 
being remained the same ever since? \\Tiat are the ferments within 
the Stale which have determined its process of development' Wliai 
precise position docs Italy occupy in the capitalist world and how^ 
have pressures from outside influenced the internal process of devel¬ 
opment? WTiat new^ forces has the imperialist war revealed and stimu¬ 
lated? \Miat probable direction will the present lines of force in Italian 
societv' develop in? 

d'he opportunistic, reformist nihilism that has dominated the 
Italian Socialist Party' for decades, and that now looks on mockingly, 
with the scoffing scepticism of senility, at the efforts of the new 
generadon and the tumult of pa.ssions aroused by the Bolshevik 
revolution, ought to conduct a little examination of its conscience 
regarding its responsibilities and its incapacity^ to learn, to understand 
and to perform its educational function. We of the younger genera¬ 
tion should reject these has-beens, despise them. What connection 
is there between us? WTiat have they created? What have they gi^en 
us to pass on to our successors? What memories have they left us of 
love and gratitude for having opened up and illuminated the path of 
exploration and learning, for having enabled us to progress, to take 
a leap forward? We have had to do everything for ourselves, drawing 
on our own strength, our own patience. The cuirent generation of 
luUan socialists has no-one to thank but itself. No-one who has noi 
worked or produced anything has any right to mock its errors and its 
efforts - no-one whose only inheritance to our generation is a medi¬ 
ocre collection of mediocre little newspaper articles. 

The Italian Stale which, being parliamentary', supposedly stands 
in the same relation to the Soviet Republic as civilization does to the 
barbarian hordehas never even made an attempt to disguise the 
^ ITie reference is To Turati: sec p. 112. 
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njthlesb dictatorship of the propertied dass. It could be said that the 
Albertine Statute served only one precise end: to tie the fortunes of 
the Cro^Ti very' closely to the fortunes of private property. The only 
checks^ indeed, that exist in the machinery of State to curb the will 
of the government of ministers of the king are those concerned with 
the private property of capital. The Constitution has not created any 
institution to protect, at least formally, the great J'reedoms of the 
citizen body: individual liberty, freedom of speech and freedom of 
the press, freedom of association and assembly. In capitalist Slates 
which call themselves liberal democracies, the ultimate institution 
protecting the liberties of the people is the judicial power, In the 
Italian State, the judiciary is not a power, it is an order “ an instru- 
tnent of the executive pow er, an instrument of the CTown and of the 
propertied class. It is entirely understandable, then, that the overall 
management of the prison system, as well as the management of 
individual prisons, and the police force and all the repressive appar¬ 
atus of the State should reside w'ith the Ministry^ of the Interior. It 
is entirely understandable, as w'eli, why, in Italy, the President of the 
Council of Ministers should always keep the Interior Ministry to 
himself - that is, why he should w'ant to keep the whole national 
apparatus of armed force entirely in his hands. The President of tlic 
Council of Ministers is tlie right-hand man of the propertied class: 
the great banks, the great industrialists, the great landowners, the 
Cieneral Staff of the armed forces all have a hand in choosing him, 
and he engineers himself the parliamentary majority’ by fraudulent 
and corrupt means. His power is unlimited, not only in practice - as 
is undoubtedly the case in all capitalist countries - but also in the 
law. d'he President of the Council of Ministers is the only real power 
in the Italian State. 

The Italian ruling class has not even had the hypocrisy to disguise 
its dictatorship. It has regarded the w'orking people as though tlicy 
were an inferior race, to be governed without too much standing on 
ceremony, like an African colony. The country is ruled as though 
there were a permanent state of siege. At any moment of the day or 
night, an order from the Minister of the Interior to the prefects is 
enough to set the police administration in motion. The police are 
unleashed into private homes and meeting-places, mthoui any man¬ 
date Jhm the courts, which are passive, in the normal course of admin¬ 
istrative routine, individual freedom is violated, home life violated 
and citizens are handcuffed and thrown together with common crim- 
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inals in filthy, sickening prisons; they are defenceless against physical 
brutal it)' and their con tacts and private affairs are disrupted or 
destroyed. Through a simple order from a police commissioner, a 
meeting-place can be invaded and searched and a meeting can be 
dissolved, llirough a simple order from a prefect, a censor can strike 
out a piece of writing whose content is completely outside the pro¬ 
hibitions envisaged by general decrees. Through a simple order from 
a prefect^ the leaders of a union may be arrested: that is, there is an 
attempt to break up an association. 

Tsarist Russia used to be cited as an example of a despotic state, 
but, in effect, there was not the slightest difference betw-een the 
Tsarist State and the Italian State, between the Duma and the Italian 
Parliament- There was a difference in political culture and human 
sensibility' between the Russian people and the Italian people. The 
Russians, whether liberals or socialists, denounced abuses of power 
to the world. The Italians, less well-endowed with human sensibility, 
only complained about the most monstmts incidents; less politically 
educated, they did not manage to detect in the various individual 
episodes a continuity traceable to the constitution of the State. Since 
justice does not exist in Italy as an independent power, since the 
repressive apparatus in Italy is not in the hands of justice, parliaTtient- 
ary power does not exist, and legislation is simply a fraud. In reality' and 
in law, there exists only one power in Italy - the executive power. The 
Crown exists and the propertied class, which wants to be defended at 
all costs. 

The Tsarist Sute was a Stale of landowners. That explains the 
boorishness of the ministers of the Tsar: country' people call a spade 
a spade and beat down their enemies w'ith clubs. The revolution of 
March 1917 was an attempt to introduce a balance between industri¬ 
alists and landowners into the State. The liberal State is bom out of 
the balance between these two forces of private property, fhe division 
of powers - that is the emergence alongside Parliament of a judiciarv' 
pow'er that guarantees the political equality of the bourgeois parties 
of government and prevents the individual parties in power from 
using the machinery of the State to perpetuate their hold on pow-er - 
is the characteristic of the liberal State. The Russian working people, 
once it had been stirred into motion in March 1917? prevented the 
revolution from crystallizing in its bourgeois, liberal phase. The 
industrial workers continued the work begun by the masters of indus¬ 
try, eliminated all masters and emancipated the proletariat* 
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'rhc driving force behind ihe foundation of the Italian unitary State 
came from the boui^ois industrial nuclei of Northern Italy. The 
State consolidated itself as industry developed^ at the expense of 
agriculture, brutally subjugating agriculture to the interests of indus¬ 
try. Tl'he Italian State was not liberal, because it was not bom out of 
a system of balance. But the ministers of the King of Italy, well- 
schooled in English liberal terminology, preferred th(; sandbag of the 
London apache to the club of the Russian peasant as a means of 
dealing with the enemies of industry. 

Even before the war, the internal relations of the I(:alian propertied 
class had changed* Salandra, who declared war, was the first Presid¬ 
ent of the Council of Ministers in the history of the Italian State to 
come from the South; Nitti was the second. The executive power is 
being prised away from the old system of capiulist forces; the eco¬ 
nomic substance of the Italian State has become fluid; it is beginning 
to shift* Rural Italy is taking over the State; it has a major party', the 
Partito Popolare* One w'ould expect these shifting forces of capitalism 
to result in a liberal State, a bourgeois republic - were it not for the 
fact that there exists a revolutionary working class, which is also on 
the move, determined to carry through its historical mission, to elim¬ 
inate the propertied class and set up a workers’ democracy'. 

Faced with a choice betw'een the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
republic, between workers^ democracy and liberal democracy, 
reformists and opportunists choose the bourgeois republic and liberal 
democraev* The new generation of Italian socialist intellectuals, 
which has no links with these has-beens, these petit bourgeois intel¬ 
lectuals, which is free from prejudice and the pull of tradition, which 
acquired its maturity amid the passions of the war and its revolution- 
an' character in the study of the Bolshevik revolution, is called upon 
to create that form of production that is specific to its historical 
action - ideas, my'ths, bold thinking and revolutionary action - for 
the foundation of the Italian Soviet Republic. 

L'Ordine NufjvOy *; February 1920 
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In the writers of La Siampa there relives the immortal ftgtire of the 
ianzOy the mercenary soldier in smeenth-centuiy comedy: ‘Us lanzi 
have got it made: we do fust what we want, then say we drunk 
when we done it!’ We writers for La Stampa have got it made: we 
claimed that Libya was the promised land for the famished hordes 
of the Southern peasantr}\ we claimed that Giuseppe Bevionc, can¬ 
didate for "l urin^s fourth electoral district was going to be the founder 
of a new and regenerative political tradition' we claimed that Presid¬ 
ent Wilson, that great athlete of humanity, was going to reorganize 
the world so justice reigned and put all the freemasonries, imperial¬ 
isms and racketeerisms of the two continents in the ir place. We have 
made fools out of our gullible readers, but so what? No problem, we 
can’t be held to anything: La Stampa is ‘a political newspaper, so its 
lifeblood is current affairs’. 

And what is ‘politics and current alfairs’ for the drunken soldiers’ 
of La Stampa} Jt is the superficial jostling for power of the parliament¬ 
ary parties, the collusion of indmdual capitalists with indhidual mem¬ 
bers of the workers’ movement, the resolution of such urgent and 
fundamental historical problems as: ‘Is Salandra or Nitti in powder, 
rather than that hammer of all evils, Cavaliere (jiovanni GioUtti?’ 
Should the government send Amendola and Borghese of the Corriere 
to London to do its officious diplomatic scheming, or should it send 
MarceUo Prati, Benedetto Chrmeni and Cesare Sobrero? Should the 
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combinations of the national and intematicmal bank-safes be 
entrusted to Silvio Crespi or to C;)ommendatore Volpi? Should the 
prefects, subprefects, judges, magistrates, procurators and police 
superintendents be chosen from among Giolitti’s clientage, from 
among the trusted henchmen of the Cai'aiiere or the trusted hench¬ 
men of Salandra or Nitti? 

U is only natural that the ‘drunken soldiers’ of Lo. Stampa should 
refuse to descend to the ‘philosophical’ battietield of Avunti! For 
AvantH, politics means the class struggle, the movements of the great 
masses of the working population, as they are determined by the 
process of development of the capitalistically organized national and 
international economic apparatus. ‘Current affairs’ means following 
(and promoting) the process of disintegration of society and the State 
as they had been shaped by fifty years of bourgeois rule. ‘Current 
affairs’ means obsciving and pointing out the way in which this pro¬ 
cess is bearing out the theses of Marxist doctrine, which informs the 
programme of action of the Socialist Party of which AvontU is the 
organ. ‘Current affairs’ means observing, pointing out and explaining 
how, in Italy as elsewhere, the Bank has unified two industrial cat¬ 
egories which had previously been in conflict (the steelworkers and 
the mechanics); how the State has promoted the cartel of the major 
banks and has fallen into the hands of this colossal capitalist coalition; 
how^ industrial and financial capitalism, despite its electoral bloc, is 
no longer capable of keeping a firm grasp on State power since rural 
Italy, with its ill-defined peasant class, has produced a great parlia¬ 
mentary party which is aiming to take control of the State and organ¬ 
ize it along Christian-social, aristocratic, demagogic lines. For 
Avantit^ politics and current affairs mean pointing out (and drawing 
pedagogic conclusions from these experiences and stimuli to action) 
how the working class is becoming ever more aware of its historical 
mission, foretold by xMarx; how the working class, through a continual 
inner activity which is creating new institutions, a new psychology, a 
new way of life, is organizing itself into a ruling class: a class capable 
of founding a new type of State, the Soviet republic, to put commun¬ 
ism into practice “ the normal development of a centralized planned 
economy, which the bourgeois State has organized for the War and 
is maintaining in place ... for a Pyrrhic victory. 

Avanti! is the paper of the Socialist Party, of the party of the 
working class - a mighty social organism, which moves forward by 
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putting into action a discipline established in its congressesi an organ¬ 
ism which is bound by millions and millions of links to the Italian 
working population, as it is organized in its unions, co-operatives and 
factories; as it is organizein its most active avant-garde element, 
in the Party clubs and the local sections. The writers of Avanu! are 
loyal and dedicated footsoldiers of the Party. They are organized^ 
responsible, bound to a discipline which has been formed in the 
course of thousands and thousands of debates and thousands and 
thousands of experiences of the national and international working 
class. It is understandable that the ‘drunken soldiers’ of La Stampa — 
lackeys of the bourgeois State, ideological agents of capitalism, 
employees of a journalistic firm which works like any commercial 
firm, to squeeze out material profit and especially political profit for 
the black hand of the directors of the big newspapers - it is under¬ 
standable that the ‘drunken soldiers’ of La Stampa refuse to come 
down on to the philosophical battleground of Avantif No-one who is 
fighting with the poisoned weapons of the irresponsible paid mercen¬ 
ary, against the workers and for the big money, can come down on 
to the field where the exploited are struggling, on to the battlefield of 
working-class struggle. The ‘drunken soldier’ is completely alienated 
from the feelings, the ideas, the aspirations, the ‘]5hilosophy’ of the 
working class. 

The Socialist Party, the political organization of the conscious 
avant-garde of the proletariat has the historical task of organizing the 
class of impoverished workers and peasants into a ruling class. Since 
Avanti! is actively performing this task - within the limitations of its 
purely joumaUstic action - the militants who write for Avantil do not 
disdain to come dowm to the level of La Stampa to unmask the tricks 
of the agents of the bourgeoisie. The Stampa campaigns are them¬ 
selves an episode in the class struggle. We have characterized this 
episode in the following manner: the Italian bourgeois State was 
formed under the impetus of capitalistic nuclei in Northern Italy 
which wanted to unite the system of relations of production and 
exchange of the national market, which was dividetl into a multiplicity' 
of tiny regional and provincial states. Until the Left came to power, 
the ItaUan State extended suffrage only to the propertied class, It was 
a ferocious dicutorship which put Southern Italy and the islands to 
the sword and the fire - crucifying, quartering, burying alive the 
impoverished peasants whom salaried writers attempted to defame 
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by branding them ‘brigands’. The development of industry' 
strengthened the unified State: the Left came to p<jwer, extended 
suffrage and introduced a pinch of ^democracy’. The industrial dic¬ 
tatorship was, however, no less ferocious than the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie and the landowners sated with ecclesiastical possessions. 
'Fhe State put itself at the service of industry and in ’98 it suppressed 
the movements in which, for the first tune, the working class rose up, 
simultaneously with the impoverished peasants of Sicily and Sardinia. 
Industrial ‘democracy* revealed its true nature: in the special laws 
against the working class and in the power given to officials to sus¬ 
pend constitutional guarantees in Sicily and Sardinia (Giulio Bechi’s 
book, Cacda [Big-game Huntin^^ is the ‘ingenuous’ narration of 
a minor state official in Sardinia who declares the state of emergency 
and takes as hostages old people, women, babes in arms - and who 
is punished by the military authorities because he has offended the 
sensibOities of Sardinian intellectuals by writing perverse things about 
the colour of the sky, the landscape and the chastity of the women). 
The ultimate achievement of industrial development is Giolittism, 
which for La Stampa is the absolute high point of ‘true’ democracy. 
The democratic nature of the Italian State may be judged in the light 
of the following historical observation: liberal regimes are character¬ 
ized by a balance between two great political parties, one conservative 
(representing landowners) and one democratic (representing indus¬ 
trial capital). The balance is guaranteed by the judiciary, which is 
independent of Parliament and the government and which has the 
task of opposing any undermining of bourgeois categories and which 
therefore historically embodies the democracy of the propertied class, 
which stands above the individual classes and categories of property 
itself. In Italy, since the Left came to power, such a balance has never 
existed and the judiciary, constitutionally, does not exist. The Italian 
State has never been democratic: it is despotic, a police State (there 
is ouly one power: the government, with one consultative body: 
Parliament). It has always been a dictatorship exercised by industrial¬ 
ists against both the industrial working class and the peasant classes. 
The war has politically weakened industrial capital: it has 
strengthened the working class in its historical role of revolutionary 
opposition to capital and it has created the conditions necessary for 
the birth of a great party of the peasant classes, the Partito Popolare - 
a party constitutionally opposed to the industrialists. In this way, the 
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bourgeois State has entered a formidable political crisis which could 
tear it apart. In the normal course of events, it should become a 
liberal State, with a balance between industrLalists and landowners; 
but for that to happen the control of the armed forces w^ould have to 
pass from the hands of the government (the executive power) into 
the hands of a power independent of the government and the Parlia¬ 
ment, into the hands of a judiciar)’ order which had become a real 
powder, by means of a constitutive assembly. The capitalist class w ants 
to avoid this crisis; it w^ants to prevent *its’ government losing control 
of the armed forces even for a moment: the working class would rise 
up violently to widen the breach in the defences and seize State 
power by revolutionar} means. And, at this point, up pops the living 
‘democracy’ again - Cavaliere Giolitti, with his pack of petit bour¬ 
geois bloodhounds, the ‘drunken soldiers’ of St/impu saying that 
the working class, if it had its head screwed on and did not allow 
itself to be taken in by hare-brained ‘philosophers’, should collaborate 
with the ‘true’ democracy to consolidate the bourgeois State, that is 
to consolidate the position of capital. It should set up an ‘industriar 
coalition on the English model, in opposition to the coalition of the 
peasant classes forged by the Partito Popoiare. d he Socialist Party' 
should slip back from a revolutionary position to the position of the 
i.abour Party^ before the ,War. 

The working class has learned to be suspicious of its petit bour¬ 
geois ‘friends’, the intellectual agents of capital, bven if the Italian 
State were not a police state, even if it were a liberal democratic 
republic, the working class would have and has only one duty towards 
it: to overthrow it. 


Avantil, i8 February 1920 
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For a society to live and develop, it must adhere to some historically 
determined form of production. Where there is no production, no 
form of organized work (even at a very basic level), there can be no 
societ}' and no historical life. Modem society has lived and developed 
to its current point because it adhered to a system of production: the 
system of production historically determined by the existence of two 
classes - the capitalist class, which owns the means of production, 
and the working class, which series the other class and is yoked 
to it by the shackles of the pay-packet and the looming threat of 
starvation. 

At the present stage of development, the capitalist class is repres¬ 
ented by a class ... in the forefront of progress, the plutocracy. The 
historical trajectory the capitalist class has followed is a process of 
corruption and deterioration. The capitalist class's traditional role in 
production has passed into the hands of an irresponsible middle class, 
without any kind of financial or emotional investment in production. 
They are bureaucrats of the ‘State functionary' type: venal, grasping 
and corrupt - stockbrokers, small-time politicians down on their luck, 
human scum who live for the day, sating their basest desires and 
setting themselves ideals well suited to their swinish mentality: getting 
as many women as possible, having a lot of money to blow on high- 
class prostitutes, huls tabarin and gross, showy luxury; having their 
little slice of power, so they can torture those beneath them and make 

them suffer. 
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The working class, on the other hand, has been developing towards 
a completely new and unprecedented model of humanity” the factory' 
worker, the proletarian who has shed all psychological traces of his 
agricultural or craft origins, the proletarian who lives the life of the 
factory, the life of production - an intense, methodical life. His life 
may be disorderly and chaotic where his social relations outside the 
factory are concerned, and his political relations witliin the system of 
the distribution of wealth. But, within the faetory, it is ordered, pre¬ 
cise and disciplined. 

The capital-owning class has become divorced ftom labour and 
production, ll has fallen apart, lost any sense of its original unity, 
which was a dialectical unity' - unity in the individualistic struggle to 
compete for profit. The unity of the capitalist class has come to be 
identified with a State institution, the government, The individual 
has entrusted his role of struggle and competition into the hands of 
a band of adventurers and mercenary small-time politicians and has 
fallen back into a state of primitive, barbaric bestiality - a breeding- 
ground for base, greedy instincts, 

The working class has come to be identified with the factory, with 
production; the proletarian cannot five without working and without 
working in an orderly, methodical way. The division of labour has 
unified the proletarian class psychologically: it has fostered within 
the proletarian world that body of feelings, instincts, thoughts, cus¬ 
toms, habits and attachments that can be summed up in the phrase 
^class solidarity’. Within the factory, every' proletarian is led to con¬ 
ceive of himself as inseparable from his work-mates; how could the 
raw material piled up in the warehouses come to circulate in the 
world as an object of use to man in society, if a single link w-ere 
missing from the system of labour in industrial production? The more 
the proletarian specializes in a particular professional task, the more 
conscious he becomes of how indispensable his companions are, the 
more he feels himself as one cell within a coherent body, possessed 
of an inner unity and cohesion; the more he feels the needs for order, 
method, precision; the more he feels the need for the whole world 
to become like a vast factory, organized with the same precision and 
method and order which he recognizes as vital in ihe factory where 
he works; the more he feels the need for the order, precision and 
method which are the life-blood of the factory^ to be projected out 
into the system of relations that links one factory to another, one city' 
to another, one nation to another. 
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With this new mentality of his and this unique outlook on the 
worlds the factory worker, the urban industrial proletarian, is the 
prototype of communism. He is the revolutionary force that embodies 
the mission of renewing human society. He is a founder of new 
States. It is in this sense (despite the cretinous misrepresentations of 
the journalists of La Stampa) that we asserted that Turin was the 
crucible of the communist revolution; because the working class of 
Turin is made up in the majority of proletarians, factory workers, 
revolutionaries of the type envisaged by K.arl Marx - not petit bour¬ 
geois revolutionaries, throwbacks To the Risorgimento, revolutionaries 
of the type so dear to the hearts of democrats and anarchist muddlers. 
It is in this sense, as well, that we maintained that the working masses 
that go to make up the General Confederation of Labour are more 
‘revolutionary’ than those organized by the Italian Syndicalist Union 
(USI), because the Confederation takes in the workers from the most 
specialized and best organized industries, the most Revolutionary^, 
avant-garde industries, while the USI is an organism that seems 
incapable of getting beyond an indistinct, gelatinous stage -- the stage 
defined by a conception of the world that is characteristic of members 
of the petit bourgeois class who have never made it to become capital¬ 
ists and of craftsmen and peasants who have not yet become 
proletarians. 

For a society to live and develop, it must produce, and produce 
more than it consumes, whether or not it then goes on to organize 
the distribution of its products for consumption and accumulation in 
an iniquitous way. Society can live and thrive in the midst of iniquity, 
but it dies if it does not produce - even if justice reigns. Bourgeois 
society is dying because it is not producing; because, what with the 
new relations of distribution created by the war and the resulting 
plutocratic phase of capitalism, the labour of the producers is not 
enough to keep up with consumer demand, far from allowing any 
accumulation. Material wealth is being gradually annihilated, while, 
at the same time, the accumulation of share certificates for the appro¬ 
priation of material wealth - paper money - is increasing. The capit¬ 
alist system of distribution has become a kind of armed looting, which 
is being carried out by those in government. Capitalism has become 
divorced from the sphere of production and the management of 
industry' has fallen into inept and irresponsible hands; it is only the 
working class now which retains a real love for labour and the 
machine* The working class now dominates production. It is the 
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master of society, because, just by standing back and folding its arms, 
it is capable of severing the last nerves that still keep society twitching; 
also because only a truly heroic productivity drive would be capable 
of infusing society with new vigour and new development potential. 
The comfortably waged apostles, the outriders of capitalism, the 
greedy beggars at the door of the bourgeois soup-kitchen believe that 
their oveiblown patriotic or humanitarian outpourings - fit only for 
the pages of a cheap novel - will be enough to incite this productive 
heroism on the pan of the proletariat, just as they managed to incite 
the proletariat to heroism in the war. But tricks like that only work 
once; and, in this case, they cannot call on the police to give them a 
hand! They will have to get used to the fact - either willingly, or 
with a little help from the red guards - that the proletariat will only 
increase production for the sake of communism, to translate their 
conception of the world into practice and turn their ^philosophy* into 
history, not to provide more leisure or luxury for the owners of paper 
money. The proletariat will increase production when it saws off all 
the many dead branches from the tree of life with the weapons of its 
State power. This pruning will, in itself, determine an increase in 
production - a better distribution, that is, and the possibility of 
accumulation. 


LVrdineNuovo, 21 February 1920 




Towards a Renewal of the Socialist Party' 


r What defines the character of the class struggle in Italy at the 
present moment is the fact that industrial and agricultural >vorkers 
throughout Italy are irrepressibly set on forcing the question of the 
ownership of the means of production on to the agenda in an explicit 
and violent manner. The national and international crises which keep 
raging and which are steadily destroying the value of currency are a 
clear sign that capitalism is on its last legs. The existing order of 
production and distribution can no longer satisfy even the most ele¬ 
mentary human needs and survives only because it is ferociously 
defended by the armed might of the bourgeois State. With its every 
move, the working population of Italy is surging towards a great eco- 
nomic revolution, which will introduce new modes of production and 
a new order in the productive and distributive process, giving the 
power of initiative in production to the class of industrial and agricul¬ 
tural workers and tearing it away from the hands of the capitalists 
and landowners. 


' This itiemorandiun was iMitten by Gramsd for the Turin socialist group against the 
background of the preparations for the metal-workers’ strike of April n)20. Jt was 
published in L'Qrdine after being presented to the national executive in Milan 

in May. It subsequently gained the approval of Lenin at the Congress of the Third 
btematiOTial later that summer, therei^ boosting the prestige of the Ordine Numf group 
within the PS I, Although dearly informed by Gramsd’s ideas, one should bear in mind 
that as a Party document it had to take other views into account. 
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2 The industrialists and landowners have achieved a maximum 
concentration of class discipline and power: any new directive 
launched by the General Confederation of Industry is immediately 
carried into effect in eveiy^ factory in the land. The bourgeois State 
has created a corps of armed mercenaries, ready to act as an executive 
instrument of the will of this new and powerful organisation of the 
propertied classes^ which aims to restore capitalist power over the 
means of production through the widespread use of lock-outs and 
terrorism, forcing the workers and peasants to submit to the expropri¬ 
ation of an increased quantity of unpaid labour. The recent lock-out 
in the Turin engineering plants was one example of this determina¬ 
tion on the part of the industrialists to hold a pistol to the head of the 
workers. The industrialists took advantage of the lack of revolutionary 
co-ordination and concentration in the Italian working-class forces 
to attempt to break apart the whole structure of the Turin proletariat 
and destroy the prestige and authority the factor} institutions that 
had begun the struggle for workers’ control (Councils and shop-floor 
delegates) enjoyed among the workers. The long drawn out agricul¬ 
tural strikes in the Novara and Lomellina regions show how’ the 
landowners are prepared to bring production to a standstill in order 
to reduce the agricultural proleuriat to despair and starvation and 
force it to submit to the harshest and most humiliating of working 
and living conditions. 

3 The present phase in the class struggle in Italy is the phase 
that precedes either the conquest of political power on the part of the 
revolutionary proletariat and the transition to new modes of produc¬ 
tion that will allow a recovery in productivity; or a iremendous reac¬ 
tion on the part of the propertied class and the governing caste. No 
violence will be spared in subjecting the industrial and agricultural 
proletariat to servile work. There will be a bid to smash the working 
class’s organs of political struggle (the Socialist Party) once and for 
all and to incorporate its organs of economic resistance (trade unions 
and co-operatives) into the machinery of the bourgeois State. 

4 The reason why the worker and peasant forces lack revolution¬ 
ary co-ordination and concentration is that the leading organs of the 
Socialist Party have shown themselves to be utterly lacking in any 
understanding of the phase of development that we are currently 
passing through in national and international history, or of the mis¬ 
sion incumbent on the revolutionary proletariat’s organs of struggle. 
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The Socialist Party is watching the course of events like a spectator. 
It never has an opinion of its own to express that has any relation to 
the revolutionary theses of Marxism and the Communist Intema- 
tionah It never launches slogans that can be adopted by the masses; 
that can give a clear lead; that can unify and co-ordinate revolutionary 
action. As the political organization of the vanguard section of the 
working class, the Socialist Party' should develop a concerted line of 
action designed to enable the working class to win the Revolution 
and win it once and for all. Made up, as it is, of that part of the 
proletarian class that has not allowed itself to be demoralized and 
prostrated by the physical and spiritual oppression of the capitalist 
system, but has succeeded in preserving its autonomy and a conscious 
and disciplined spirit of inttiattve, the Socialist Party ought to embody 
the vigilant revolutionary consciousness of the entire exploited class. 
Its task is to draw the attention of all the masses to itself, to ensure 
that its directives become their directives and to wiri their permanent 
trust, so that it may become their guide and intellect. It is essential, 
then, that the Party should immerse itself in the reality of the class 
struggle, as it is waged by the industrial and agricultural proletariat. 
It needs to be in a position to understand all the various phases and 
episodes in this struggle and all the multifarious forms it takes, in 
order to resolve this diversity- into unity, to give a real lead to all the 
various movements and to instil the conviction in the masses that 
there is an immanent order within the terrible chaos of the present: 
an order that, as it establishes itself, will regenerate human society 
and adapt the instruments of labour and make them capable of satis¬ 
fying the basic needs of life and social progress. But even after the 
Congress of Bologna, the Socialist Party' has remained a purely par¬ 
liamentary party', stuck within the narrow confines of parliamentary' 
democracy and only concerned with the superficial political declara¬ 
tions of the governing caste, It has not established an autonomous 
character for itself as a Party typical of the revolutionary- proletariat 
and the revolutionary proletariat alone. 

5 After the Congress of Bologna,^ the central organs of the Party' 
should immediately have mounted and carried through an energetic 

^ 5^8 October 1918, lire Congress culminated in the defeat of the reformists and the 
adoption of Serrari’s motion calling for adherence to the Third interna donal. A small 
mitwrity supported Botdiga’s abstendontst positMHi. 
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campaign to give homogeneity' and cohesion to the Part}' membership: 
to give it the specific and distinctive physiognomy of a (Communist 
Party belonging to the Third International. But no polemic against 
the reformists and opportunists was ever even started; neither the 
Part}' leadership nor [the Party newspaper] Avanti! advanced a genu¬ 
inely revolutionary conception of their own to counterbalance the 
incessant propaganda the reformists and opportunists were dissemin¬ 
ating in Parliament and the trade-union bodies. Nothing was done 
by the centra! organs of the Party to give the masses a f^ommunist 
political education or induce them to oust the reformists and oppor¬ 
tunists from the leadership of trade-union and co-operative institu¬ 
tions; nor was anything done t(j give the individual sections and the 
most active groups of comrades a unified direction and a unified 
strategy. And so v/e have got a situation where the revolutionary' 
majority in ±e Part}' lack a mouthpiece for its thought or an executor 
for its actions in the Party leadership and newspaper, while the oppor¬ 
tunist elements, in contrast, have organized themselves powerfully 
and exploited the prestige and authority' of the Party- to consolidate 
their positions in Parliament and the trade unions. The Party leader¬ 
ship has allowed them to marshal their forces and to vote in resolu¬ 
tions that go against the principles and tactics of the Third Interna¬ 
tional and are hostile to the Party^ line. The leadership has given a 
completely free hand to lower-level bodies to pursue lines of action 
and propagate ideas contrary- to the principles and tactics of the Third 
International, The Party' leadership has systematically- distanced itself 
from the life and activity of the Party sections and organizations and 
the individual comrades. The confusion that existed in the Party prior 
to the Congress of Bologna and which might have been explained as 
a result of wartime conditions, has not disappeared; on the contrary', 
it has increased to an alarming extent. It is only natural in such 
conditions that the masses shfjuld have lost their faith in the Party 
and that, in many places, anarchic tendencies should have tried to 
get the upper hand. The political Party of the working class justifies 
its existence only to the extent ±at, by powerfully centralizing and 
co-ordinating proletarian action, it counterposes a de facto revolution¬ 
ary power to the legal power of the bourgeois Slate and so limits its 
freedom of initiative and manoeuvre. If the Party faUs to unify' and 
co-ordinate its efforts; if it reveals itself to be simply a bureaucratic 
institution, wi± no soul and no will, then the working class will 
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instinctively move to form another party for itself and will start shift¬ 
ing its allegiances towards the anarchist tendencies, precisely because 
they conduct a constant and fierce attack on the centralization and 
bureaucracy of the political parties. 

6 The Party has played no part in the mtemadonal movement* 
The class struggle is assuming ever vaster forms all over the world. 
Everywhere, workers are being driven to renew their methods of 
struggle and frequently, as in Germany after the militarist coup, to 
rise up in arms. The Party has not troubled itself to explain these 
events to the Italian working people or to justify them in the light of 
the ideas of the Communist International It has not troubled itself 
to mount a comprehensive educational programme designed to make 
the Italian working people aware of the truth that the proletarian 
revolution is a world phenomenon and that each individual event 
must be considered and judged within a world context. The Third 
International has already met twice in Western Eurttpe, in December 
1919 in a city in Germany and in February 1920 in Amsterdam. The 
Italian Party was not represented at either of these Iwo meetings and 
the central organs of the Party did not so much as inform Party 
activists about what was discussed and decided at the two confer¬ 
ences. Polemics are raging within the Third International over the 
doctrine and tactics of the Communist International. They have even 
led (as in Germany) to internal splits in the Party, The Italian Party 
has been completely cut off from this vigorous dialogue of ideas, 
which is tempering revolutionary consciousnesses and forging a unity', 
in spirit and action, among the proletariats of all nations. The central 
organ of the Party' has no correspondent of its ovm in France, or 
England, or Germany or even in Switzerland - a strange state of 
affairs for the paper of the Socialist Party which represents the inter¬ 
ests of the international proletariat in Italy^ and a strange state of 
affairs, too, for the Italian working class, which has to get its informa¬ 
tion from the defective and tendentious reporting of the bourgeois 
papers and news agencies. As the Party organ, Avanti! should be the 
organ of the Third International. Avanti! should publish all the 
reports, debates and analyses of proletarian problems that concern 
the Third International. Avanti! should wage an incessant polemic, 
conducted in a spirit of unity, against all opportunistic deviations and 
compromises. But instead, Avanti! is a showcase for opportunistic 
thinking, like the recent speech in parliament by the Honourable 
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Claudio Treves^ which was woven around a petit-bourgeois notion 
of international relations and developed a theory that was counter¬ 
revolutionary and defeatist of proletariat energies. This lack of any 
concern on the part of the central organs to keep the proletariat 
informed of the ev^ents and the theoretical discussions taking place 
within the Third International can also be observed in the activity 
of the Party's publishing house. This carries on publishing trivial 
pamphlets or writings that propagate the ideas and opinions of the 
Second International, ignoring the publications of the Third Interna¬ 
tional. Writings by Russian comrades which are crucial to an under¬ 
standing of the Bolshevik revolution have been translated in Switzer¬ 
land, England and Germany, but are unknown in Italy (to cite just 
one example, Lenin's State and Revolution), What is more, those 
pamphlets that are translated are translated extremely badly - they 
are often incomprehensible, because of their grammatical distortions 
and distortions in meaning. 

7 From the above analysis, it should already be clear what kind 
of effort at renewal and organization we believe must be carried out 
as a matter of necessity within the Party structure* The Party must 
take on a precise and distinct character of its own. It must turn 
itself from a petit-bourgeois parliamentary party into the Party of the 
revolutionary proletariat as it struggles to achieve a Gommunist soci¬ 
ety by means of the workers' Slate. It must become a homogeneous, 
cohesive Party, with a doctrine of its own, a strategy of its own and 
a rigid, implacable discipline. Those who are not revolutionary Com¬ 
munists must be eliminated from the Party'; and the leadership, freed 
from its concern with preserving unity and balance between the vari¬ 
ous tendencies and the various leaders,^ must put all its energies into 
getting the workers' forces on to a war footing. All happenings in 
national and international pntletarian life must be immediately ana¬ 
lysed in manifestos and circulars from the leadership and lessons 
drawn from them for the purposes of Communist propaganda and 
the development of revolutionary' consciousness. The leadership must 
keep in dose contact with the sections and become the motor centre 
of proletarian action in all its manifestations. The sections must pro¬ 
mote the formation of Communist groups in all factories, unions, 
co-operatives and barracks and these will ceaselessly propagate the 


^ [Translator’s note] The English worU ‘leaders’ is used here in the original. 
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Party^s ideas and tactics, organize the setting up of Factory Councils 
to oversee industrial and agricultural production and develop the 
propaganda needed to win over the unions, the Camcrc del Lavoro 
and the General Confederation of Labour, in an organic fashion. In 
this way, these Communist groups will become the trusted elements 
whom the masses will delegate to form political Soviets and exercise 
the proletarian dictatorship. The fundamental and indispensable con¬ 
dition for attempting any experiment with Soviets is the existence of 
a cohesive and highly disciplined Communist Party that can co¬ 
ordinate and centralize the whole of the proletariat’s revolutionary 
action in its central executive committee, by means of its nuclei within 
the factories, unions and co-operatives. In the absence of this condi¬ 
tion, any proposal of such an experiment should be rejected as absurd 
and of interest only to those who are seeking to give the idea of 
Soviets a bad name. In the same way, we should reject the proposal 
for a Socialist mini-parliament, as this would rapidly become a vehicle 
for the reformist and opportunistic majority in the parliamentary 
group to promote their democratic utopias and counter-revolutionary 
schemes. 

8 The leadership should immediately think out, draw up and 
distribute a programme for revolutionary government by the Socialist 
Party, laying out the concrete solutions that the proletariat, once it 
becomes the dominant class, will provide for all the essential prob¬ 
lems - economic, political, religious, educational, etc, - that ate cur- 
rendy besieging the various sections of the Italian working population. 
Rooting itself in the idea that the Party’s strength and activity is 
founded solely on the class of industrial and agricultural workers who 
possess no private property and that it regards the other strata of the 
working population as auxiliary' to the proletarian class, in the strict 
sense, the Party must launch a manifesto in which the revolutionary 
conquest of power is presented in explicit terms; in which the indus¬ 
trial and agricultural proletariat is invited to prepare and arm itself 
and in which the Communist solutions to current problems are laid 
out in their main lines: proletarian control over production and distri¬ 
bution, the disarming of mercenary armed bodies, control of local 
government by working-class organizations. 

9 On the basis of these considerations, the I'urin Socialist Sec¬ 
tion has decided to seek an undersUnding with all those groups of 
comrades from other sections who are interested in meeting together 
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to discuss these proposals and approve them. We envisage an organ¬ 
ized accord that will pave the way, in the near future, to a congress 
devoted to problems of proletarian strategy and organization and that, 
in the meantime, will monitor the activities of the Party’s executive 
organs. 


L'Ordine Numo, 8 May ig2o 
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The proletarian revolution is not the arbitrary act of an organization 
that declares itself to be revolutionary, or of a system of organizations 
that declare themselves to be revolutionary, I'he proletarian revolu¬ 
tion is an extremely long-term historical process that manifests itself 
in the emergence and development of certain productive forces 
(which we may sum up by the term ‘proletariat) ’ivithin a certain 
historical context (which we may sum up by the terms ‘regime of 
private property, capitalist mode of production, factory system, organ¬ 
ization of socieri^ in a democratic-parliamentary State’). At a certain 
point in this process, the new productive forces art: no longer able 
to develop or organize themselves in an autonomous fashion within 
the official framework of the human community of the time. It is in 
this phase that the revolutionary act occurs. This consists in a violent 
effort to smash apart this existing framework and to destroy the entire 
apparatus of economic and political power within which the revolu¬ 
tionary productive forces had been trapped. It consists in a violent 
effort to shatter the machinery of the bourgeois State and to construct 
a new kind of State within whose framework the newly liberated 
productive forces can develop and expand; whose organization pro¬ 
vides them with strong defences and the necessary and sufficient 
arms to eliminate their enemies. 

The actual process of the proletarian revolution cannot be identi¬ 
fied with the development and activity of revolutionary organizations 
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of a voluntary and contractual nature, such as political parties and 
trade unions - or^nizadons which have grown up on the terrain of 
bourgeois democracy and polideal liberty^ as afhnnations and devel¬ 
opments of this political liberty. Insofar as they embody a doctrine 
that interprets the revolutionary process and predicts its development 
(within certain limits of historical probability), insofar as they are 
recognized by the great masses as their expression and their embry¬ 
onic apparatus of government, these organizations are at present and 
will increasingly be the direct and responsible agents of the successive 
acts of liberation that the entire working class will attempt in the 
course of the revolutionary process. But, all the same, they do not 
embody this process; they do not supersede the bourgeois State; they 
do not embrace - cannot embrace - the whole seething spectrum of 
revolutionary forces which capitalism has unleashed in the course of 
its implacable development as a machine of exploitation and 
oppression. 

During the period in which the bourgeois class is economically and 
politically predominant, the real developments in the revolutionary 
process take place subterraneously, in the darkness of the factory and 
in the darkness of the minds of the countless multitudes that capital¬ 
ism subjects to its laws. The process is not something that can be 
controlled or documented at this stage: it will be so in the future, 
when the elements that go to make it up (feelings, desires, habits, 
the stirrings of initiative and a new way of life) will have developed 
and become purified as a result of developments in society and in the 
position the working class occupies within the sphere of production. 
Revolutionary organizations (the political party and the trade union) 
grow up on the terrain of political liberty and bourgeois democracy, 
as affirmations and developments of liberty and democracy in general, 
in a sphere in which there is such a thing as a relation of citizen 
to citizen. The revolutionary process takes place cm the terrain of 
production, in the factory, where the relations are those between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, the exploiter and the exploited, where 
there is no such thing as liberty for the worker and no such thing as 
democracy. The revolutionary process takes place where the worker 
is nothing and wants to become everything, where the power of the 
proprietor is boundless, where the proprietor has power of life and 
death over the worker and over his wife and children. 

When can we say that the historical process of the workers" revolu- 
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don, which is immanent in the capitalist social system, which has its 
own inherent laws and necessarily unfolds through the confluence of 
a multiplicity of actions, all of which are uncontrollable, since they 
arise from a situation that is not of the worker’s choosing and whose 
consequences he cannot predict - when can we say that this historical 
process of the workers’ revolution has blossomed out into the light of 
day, and become something that can be controlled and documented? 

We can say this when the whole of the working class has become 
revolutionary - no longer in the sense that it refuses in a general way 
to collaborate with the governing institutions of the bourgeois class 
and to function as an opposition within the framework of democracy, 
but in the sense that the whole of the working class, as it is to be 
found in a factory, launches a movement which must necessarily 
result in the foundation of a workers’ State and the reorganization 
of human society into an absolutely original form, a universal form, 
which embraces the whole workers’ International and hence the 
whole of humanity. And we say that the present period is revolution¬ 
ary, because we can sec that the working class, all over the world, is 
beginning to create, beginning with all its energies (despite the errors, 
hesitations and setbacks only natural in an oppressed class, with no 
historical experience behind it, which has to do everything for itself, 
from scratch) to generate working-class institutions of a new type, 
representative in character and constructed on an industrial basis. 
We say that the present period is revolutionary because the working 
class is beginning to exert all its strength and will to found its own 
State, That is why we say that the birth of the Factory Councils is a 
major historical event - the beginning of a new era in the history of 
the human race. For now the revolutionary process has burst forth 
into the light of day and entered into the phase where it can be 
documented and controlled. 

In the liberal phase of the historical evolution of the bourgeois 
class and the society dominated by the bourgeoisie, the basic unit of 
the State was the proprietor, subjugating the working class to his 
profit in the factory. In the Uberal phase, the proprietor was also an 
entrepreneur and an industrialist, Industrial power, the source of 
industrial power, lay in the factory and the worker could not succeed 
in freeing himself from the conviction that the proprietor was neces¬ 
sary, since the person of the proprietor was indivisible from that of 
the industrialist and that of the manager responsible for production 
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and hence also for the worker’s salary, his bread, his clothing, the 
rotjf over his head. 

In the imperialist phase of the historical process of tlie bourgeois 
class^ industrial power is divorced from the factory and concentrated 
in a tmst^ a monopoly, a bank, the bureaucracy of the State. Industrial 
power does not have to answer for what it does and so it becomes 
more autocratic, ruthless and arbitrary. But the worker - freed from 
his subjection to the ‘boss’, freed from his ser\ile, hierarchical men¬ 
tality^, and driven also by the new conditions in society as a whole 
resulting from the new historical phase - the worker makes priceless 
advances in terms of autonomy and initiative. 

In the factory, the working class becomes a given ‘instrument of 
production’ within a given organic system. Each individual w'orker 
comes to play a pan in this system ‘by accident’ - by accident, that 
is, as far as his ovm will is concerned, but not where his destined 
work is concerned, because each worker represents a given necessity 
within the process of labour and production. This is the only reason 
why he is taken on and the only way in which he can earn himsell a 
living: he is a cog in the dirision-oMabour machine, in the working 
class as it is organized as an ‘instrument oi production’. If the worker 
attains a clear consciousness ol this ‘given necessity’ that he repres¬ 
ents, and uses it as the basis for a representative apparatus which has 
all the hallmarks of a State (i.e. an apparatus which is not voluntary 
or contractual, for card-holders only, but absolute, organic and honed 
to a reality' W'hich has to he acknowledged if food, clothing, housing 
and industrial production are to be guaranteed) -- if the worker, the 
working class can do this, it is achieving something of tlie deepest 
significance- It is starting history afresh, opening up the era of 
workers’ Slates that must coalesce to form a Communi.st society: a 
society organized on the model of a large engineering works, in which 
every' people, cvery^ part of humanity acquires an identity by virtue <>f 
carrying out a particular form of production and no longer by virtue 
of being organized as a State with given borders. 

By constructing this representative apparatus, the working class is 
in effect expropriating the primary machinery, the most important 
instrument of production — the working class itself, which rediscovers 
itself, develops an awareness of its organic unity' and pits itself, as a 
unified entity, against capitalism. The working class affirms in this 
way that industrial power, the source of industrial power, must return 
to the factory. It proposes the factory once more, this time from the 
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workers’ point of view, as the framework within which the working 
class constitutes itself as a specific organic body, as the nucleus of a 
new Slate - the workers’ State - and as the base of a new representat¬ 
ive system - the system of Councils. The workers’ State, arising as 
it docs in accordance with a given pattern of production, has within 
it the seeds of its own development, of its own dissolution as a State 
and its own organic incorporation into a global system - the Com¬ 
munist International. 

Just as today, in the Council of a large engineering plant, every' 
work crew (defined by the job it does) is amalgamated, from a prolet¬ 
arian point of view', with the other crews in the same shop; just as 
every' stage of the industrial process is merged, from the proletarian 
point of view, with the other stages, throwing into relief the whole 
productive process - so, on a world scale, English coal will merge 
with Russian oih Siberian grain with Sicilian sulphur^ rice from Vercelli 
with wood from Styria ., , in a single organism, governed by an inter¬ 
national administration that supervises the wealth of the whole world 
in the name of the whole of humanity. In this sense, the Factory' 
Council is the first step in a historical process that will culminate in 
the Ommunist Inteniationa], no longer as a political organization of 
the revolutionary proletariat but as a reorganization of the world eco¬ 
nomy and the whole human community, on both a national and a 
world level. The value and the historical reality of every revolutionary^ 
action that takes place now' depends on whether it is conceived of as 
part of this process and whether it helps free this process from the 
bourgeois superstructures that restrict it and obstruct it. 

The relations that should exist between the political party' and the 
Factory Council, between the union and the Factory Council, are 
implicitly contained in the argument unfolded above. The Party' and 
the unions should not project themselves as tutors oi as ready-made 
superstructures for this new' institution, in which the historical pro¬ 
cess of the revolution is taking on a controllable historical form. They 
should project themselves as the conscious agents of its liberation 
from the constraining forces concentrated in the bourgeois State. 
They should set themselves the task of organizing the genera) 
(political) external conditions in which the process of the revolution 
can move forward at the maximum possible rate and the liberated 
productive forces extend themselves to the full. 

L'Ordine Nuom, 5 June 1920 
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Any fonn of political power can only be historically conceived and 
justified as the juridical apparatus of a real economic power: as the 
defensive organization and the condition for development of a given 
order in the relations of production and distribution of wealth. This 
fundamental (and elementarj^) canon of historical materialism sums 
up the whole complex of theses we have sought to develop in an 
organic fashion on the problem of Factory Councils, It sums up the 
reasons why, in our discussion of the real problems of the proletariat 
class, we have given pride of place to the positive experiences gener¬ 
ated by the working masses^ wide-scale movement to set up, develop 
and co-ordinate the Councils. We have therefore asserted: (i) that 
the revolution is not necessarily proletarian simply because it sets out 
to overthrow and succeeds in overthrowing the bourgeois State; (2) 
nor is it proletarian and communist simply because it sets out to 
eliminate and does eliminate the representative institutions and the 
administrative machinery through which the central government 
exerts the political power of the bourgeoisie; (3) it is not proletarian 
and communist even if the wave of popular insurrection places power 
in the hands of men who call themselves communists (and are com¬ 
munists in all sincerity). The revolution is proletarian and communist 
only in the degree to which it is a liberation of the proletarian and 
communist productive forces that had been developing in the very 
heart of the society dominated by the capitalist class. It is proletarian 
and communist only in the degree to which it fosters and promotes 
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the expansion and organi^catinn of proletarian and eommunist forces 
capable of pulling a start to the patient and methodicaJ work needed 
to build a new order in the relations of production and distribution: 
a new order in which a class-divided society will become an impossib¬ 
ility' and whose systematic development will therefore coincide with 
a gradual drying-up of State power and a systematic dissolution of 
the political organization that defends the proletarian class, as the 
proletariat dissolves as a class and becomes humanity itself. 

The revolution that takes the form of a destruction of the bourgeois 
State apparatus and the construction of a new State apparatus con¬ 
cerns and involves all the classes oppressed by capitalism. Its immedi¬ 
ate cause is the harsh fact that, in the conditions of famine left behind 
by the imperialist war, the great majority of the population (made up 
of artisans, small-holders and petit bourgeois intellectuals, of the 
wretchedly poor peasant masses and also of backward proletarian 
masses) has been left with no guarantee of the availability of the basic 
requirements of everyday life* This revolution tends to be prevalently 
anarchic and destructive in character: to take the form of a blind 
cxplosior\ of rage, a tremendous outpouring of furious undirected 
passions, which settle down into a new State power only when weari¬ 
ness, disillusionment and hunger finally force an acknowledgement 
of the need for a constituted order and a power that can make that 
order respected. 

This revolution may result purely and simply in a constituent 
assembly, which seeks to patch up the wounds inflicted on the bour¬ 
geois State apparatus by the people’s anger. It may go so far as to 
create soviets, the autonomous political organization of the proletariat 
and the other oppressed classes; but then these classes may not dare 
to go beyond this organization and sUrt tampering with economic 
relations and they will therefore be swept back by the reaction of the 
propertied classes. The revolution may go so far as to destroy the 
entire bourgeois State machinery' and to establish a state of perman¬ 
ent disorder, in which the existing wealth of the nation and its popula¬ 
tion start melting away and disappearing, crushed by the impossibility' 
of any kind of autonomous organization. Or it may get so far as 
setting up a proletarian and communist power, which then wears 
itself out in repeated, desperate attempts to create by decree 
economic conditions it needs to survive and grow stronger and which 
is finally swept away by the capitalist reaction. 

We have seen these historical developments in Germany, Austria, 
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Bavaria^ the Ukraine and Hungary. The revolution as a destructive 
act has not been followed by the revolution as a process of reconstruc¬ 
tion along communist lines. The presence of the right external condi¬ 
tions - the Communist Party, the destruction of the bourgeois State, 
strong union organisations, the arming of the proletariat - has not 
been enough to make up for the absence of this other condition: the 
existence of productive forces of a sort to favour development and 
growth, a conscious movement of the proletarian masses to back their 
political power with economic power, a determination on the part ot 
the proletarian masses to introduce proletarian ordf;r into the factory^ 
to make the factory the basic unit of the new State and to build the 
new State in a way that reflects the industrial relations of the factor>' 
system. 

This is why we have always maintained that the dut>^ of the com¬ 
munist nuclei within the Part}' is not to let themselves become 
obsessed with particular issues (like the problem of electional absten- 
tionism or what form a heaP communist part}’ should lake) but to 
w’ork instead to create the overall conditions within which all particu¬ 
lar problems can be resolved as problems within the organic develop¬ 
ment of the communist revolution, is it possible, in fact, for a com¬ 
munist party to exist at all (as a part}^ of action, not an academic party 
of pure doctrinarians and politicos who think ‘rightly’ and express 
themselves ‘rightly’ where communism is concerned), if there does 
not exist among the masses that spirit of historical initiative and that 
aspiration to economic autonomy which the Communist Part}^ should 
reflect and synthesize? And since the formation of tlie parties and 
the emergence of the real historical forces of which the parties are 
the expression are not things that happen at a strctke, out of nothing, 
but come about as the result of a dialectical process, is not the main 
task of the communist forces precisely that of giving consciousness 
and shape to those productive forces - communist in essence - which 
will have to develop and, through their growth, create the secure and 
lasting economic base for the proletariat’s hold on political power? 

Similarly, can the Part}’ abstain from participating in the electoral 
struggles for the representative institutions of bourgeois democracy, 
if its task is that of politically organizing all the oppressed classes 
around the communist proletariat? To achieve this, it must become 
the "governing’ party' representing these classes, in a democratic 
sense, given that only for the communist proletariat can it be a party 
in the revolutionary sense. 
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By becoming the trusted democratic' party of all the oppressed 
classes, by keeping in contact with all sections of the working people, 
the Communist Party^ can lead all sections of the populace to acknow¬ 
ledge the communist proletariat as the ruling class which must take 
0T?er State power from the capitalist class. It can create the conditions 
in which the revolution as destruction of the bourgeois State can be 
identified with the proletarian revolution^ the revolution that is to 
expropriate the expropriators and initiate the development of a new' 
order in the relations of production and distribution. 

So, by projecting itself as the parry of the industrial proletariat, by 
working to equip the productive forces that capitalism has throwii up 
in the course of its development with consciousness and a precise 
direction, the Communist Party can create the economic conditions 
for the communist proletariat’s hold on State power. U can create 
the conditions in w-hich the proletarian revolution may be identified 
with the popular revolt against the bourgeois State;, in which this 
revolt may become an act of liberation of the real productive forces 
that have built up in the heart of capitalist society. 

These different series of historical events are not separate and 
independent; they are different moments in the same dialectical pro¬ 
cess of development, in the course of which the relations of cause and 
effect weave together, get reversed and get tangled. Our experience of 
revolutions has shown, how'ever, how, since Russia, all other two- 
stage revolutions have failed and the failure of the second revolution 
has plunged the working classes into a state of prostration and demor¬ 
alisation that has allowed the bourgeois class to remarshal its strength 
and to begin a systematic extermination of the communist vanguards 
as they try^ to regroup, 

For those communists who are not content to keep on chew-ing 
over the first basics of communism and historical materialism, but 
who live in the reality of the struggle and understand reality as it is, 
from the viewpoint of historical materialism and communism, the 
revolution as conquest of social pow'er on the part of the proletariat 
can only be conceived as a dialectical process in which political power 
engenders industrial power and industrial power engenders political 
power. The Soviet is the mstniment of revolutionary^ struggle that 
allow's the autonomous development of a communist economic 
organization, reaching from the Factory Council to the Central Eco¬ 
nomic Council, which settles the plans for production and distribu¬ 
tion and in this way succeeds in making capitalist competition 
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redundant. The Factor)^ Council, as an expression of the autonomy 
of the producer in the industrial sphere and as the basis of communist 
economic organization is the instrument for the final struggle to the 
death with the capitalist order^ in that it creates the conditions in 
which the class divisions in society are eliminated and any new class 
divisions are rendered ‘physically^ impossible. 

But for communists who are living at the heart of the struggle, this 
conception will not remain an abstract thought: it becomes a reason 
for struggle, a spur to a greater effort of organization and propaganda. 

Industrial development has produced a certain degree of intellec¬ 
tual autonomy in the masses and a certain spirit of positive historical 
initiative, We must organize and shape these elements of the prolet¬ 
arian revolution, to create the psychological conditions for them to 
develop and spread throughout the working masses through the 
struggle for control of production. 

We must strive to promote the organic creation of a communist 
party that will not be a collection of dogmatists or would-be Machiav- 
ellis, but a party of revolutionary communist action, a party with a 
precise awareness of the historical mission of tlie proletariat and 
capable of guiding the proletariat towards the accomplishment of this 
mission. A party, then, that will represent the masses who want to 
free themselves autonomously, by their own efforts, from political 
and industrial servitude, through the organization of the social eco¬ 
nomy - not a party that makes use of the masses for its heroic imita¬ 
tions of the French Jacobins. We must shape things in such a way - 
as far as it is possible to do this through party action - that there will 
not be two revolutions, but the popular revolt against the bourgeois 
State will find at the ready organized forces capable of beginning the 
process of transforming the national productive apparatus from an 
instrument of plutocratic oppression into an instrument of communist 
liberation. 


L’Ordine NuovOy 3 July 1920 
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We have often insisted on this general thesis: in the liistorica) period 
dominated by the bourgeois class, all forms of association (including 
those devised by the working class to further its struggles), insofar 
as they have emerged and developed on the terrain of liberal demo- 
crac>, must of necessity' form part of the bourgeois system and the 
capitalist structure of society. For this reason, just is these associ¬ 
ations emerged and developed with the emergence and development 
of capitalism, so they are declining and faUing into decay with the 
decline and decay of the system of which they form a part. Many 
developments in working-class life at the present historical moment 
(the masses’ rejection of organizational discipline, certain factories’ 
declarations in favour of anarchic and syndicalist theories, episodes 
of disheartenment and acute demoralization, the ephemeral triumphs 
of the various Masaniellis thronging the streets andjrwssc) would be 
incomprehensible outside the general picture ol th<‘ decomposition 
of the traditional institutions of government. They mn be explained 
and justified, though, as part of the agonizing labour-pains that char¬ 
acterize any historical period in which an oppressed class is 
attempting to free itself from the conditions of its servitude and striv¬ 
ing to lay the foundations for the new order within which it can 
realize its historical autonomy. It is this general thesis that we took 
as the starting-point for our criticism of the trade-union organization, 
which had always been conceived as the original form of the working 
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class and the autonomous framework within which the communist 
revolution would develop. We backed instead the ‘originalitj ' of the 
Factory Council, the only proletarian institution which, springing up, 
as it does, in a sphere outside the political relations of one citizen to 
another, a sphere in which freedom and democracy for the working 
class do not exist, where all that docs exist, in all if^s harshness and 
cruelty, is the economic relation between the exploiter and the 
exploited, the oppressor and the oppressed, represents the endless 
strhing for freedom that the working class is engaged in under its 
own steam, using its own methods and systems, for ends which cannot 
be other than specific to it, without intermediaries, without delegating 
power to functionaries and career politicians. The Socialist Farty^ 
itself has not escaped this general process of dissolution and collapse 
of the traditional institutions of government of the class-divided soci¬ 
ety, but the Party, because of its greater flexibility^ (because it is not 
weighed down by the sedimentation of constituted interests), has 
been able to react rapidly, especially where the revolutionary tensiott 
is at its highest pitch (as in I'urin). The Party is undergoing a crisis 
of organic transformation and the basic elements of its new structure 
are the communist groups within the factories. 

The traditional structure of the Socialist Party is no different from 
that of any other party which has grown up on the terrain of liberal 
democracy. It consists of a general assembly of members, which 
appoints an executive committee enjoying the trust of the rank and 
hie and an arbitration committee made up of Party^ elders. All the 
working principles that characterize democratic political association 
arc found in the Party ’s structure: the division of powers in deliberat¬ 
ive, executive and judiciary and the internal competition of the . . . 
'parties’ {the revolutionary' and reformist tendencies in the Party, 
which attempt to alternate in power by adjusting the ‘scales’ of 
opportunism). The Party also possesses the essential characteristics 
found in any assembly in w^hich the sovereign will of democracy is 
expressed: irresponsibility, incompetence, fickleness and disorderli- 
ness - essential characteristics which have to be ‘corrected’, naturally, 
by officialdom and the bureaucratic will of the executive committees. 
'Phis structure, characteristic of all associations that have grown out 
of bourgeois political democracy , is an expression of the historical 
substance which is the lifeblood of such associations: the desire to 
win a majority in the popular assemblies (local and provincial councils 
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anJ the Chamber of Deputies) and to win this majority by the method 
that is proper to democracy - by reding off generic and muddled 
policies to the eiectotate (and swearing to put them into practice at 
all costs). 

rhe assembh is the form of political association that correspottds 
to the State based on territorial boundaries. It is a continuation of 
the arrangements of the barbaric peoples who expressed their sover¬ 
eignty’ by beating thtnr pikes oti the ground and howling. The psycho¬ 
logy' of the political assemblies that express sovereignty in democratic 
regimes is ‘crowd psychology’, which means brute instincts and the 
irresponsibility' of anonymity prevailing m^er reason and intellect. It 
can lead to h'nchings if the less noble instincts get the upper hand; 
while in moments of lyrical exaltation it leads to people fighting to 
replace the horses pulling the fashionable ballerina of the moment 
along in triumph. This must he 'why the Italian national assembly s 
most intelligent and hard-working deputy has pronounced that Par¬ 
liament stands in the same relation to the so-viets as civilization to the 
barbarian hordes,^ 

Since the workers’ State represents a moment in the development 
of human society’ in which the relations of political life tend to become 
identified wnth the technical relations of industrial production, the 
workers’ State is not based on territorial boundaries, but on tlie 
organic structures of production: factories, workshops, shipyards, 
mines, farms, WTien it organizes itself within the workplace, the 
Socialist Party projects itself as die party of government of the 
working class within the new institutions that the w'orking class is 
creating to realize its historical autonomy and become a ruling class. 
The historical substance underlying proletarian political association 
is no longer simply a determination to win a majority in the popular 
assemblies of the bourgeois State; it is also a determination to give 
concrete assistance to the 'W'Orking class in its wearisome labours ol 
development. It becomes possible to foresee a radical transformation 
in the way the Party is organized. The assembly of members - indi¬ 
vidual atoms, whose responsibility is only to their consciences, which 
are troubled and clouded by thunderings and demagogic improvisa¬ 
tions and the fear of being found lacking by the assizes of the prolet¬ 
ariat - will be replaced by assemblies of delegates with an imperative 


' iTie refereiitc is tfi Turati: see p. 112. 
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mandate, who will replace generic and muddled debates by debates 
on the concrete problems that concern the workers in the factories, 
and, responding to the pressing need to keep up the propaganda and 
the struggle in the factories, will turn the party assemblies, at last, 
into a real preparation for the conquest of economic and political 
power by the proletarian masses. It beeomes possible to foresee the 
transformation of the Socialist Party^ from an association born and 
bred on the terrain of liberal democracy into a new^ type of organiza¬ 
tion specific to proletarian civilization. 

It was enough just to say the word oi command for communist 
groups to be set up in Turin, for them to organize themselves imme¬ 
diately and begin to function in a real and \ital fashion. During the 
local meiabworkers" strike that preceded last April’s vast movement, 
in some factories a communist group that had only just been set up 
was forced to take control of the workers, because of the ineptitude 
of the Council of Workshop Commissars, to prevent any disintegra¬ 
tion of revolutionary^ discipline and stop dead any drift into disorder.^ 
The experience that has been gained so far in the principal workshops 
already constitutes a precious heritage, which must be assessed in 
the near future in a meeting of delegates from the various groups 
and made available to all the comrades in the section. Only from 
such a meeting can the unified programme of work that has now 
become necessary emerge, at least in outline, The meeting will con¬ 
sist of the organic ordering ol the elements of concrete experience 
that each group will give as its particular contribution. It is already 
possible, even now, to establish that the historical configuration of 
the Socialist Party is being transformed by the formation of commun¬ 
ist groups, and it becomes possible to understand the historical con¬ 
figuration of the Russian Communist Party. The Party, insofar as it 
is made up of revolutionary' w orkers, engages in the struggle alongside 
the masses and is completely immersed in the burning reality of the 
revolutionary struggle; but since the Party embodies Marxist doctrine, 
for those workers who arc in the Party, the struggle is a conscious 
struggle for a precise, determinate end: it is a lucid act of the will, a 
discipline already forged within the mind and the will. The workers 
in the Party' thus become an industrial vanguard within the workers’ 


‘ On 28 March, Turin metal intlustn emiiJo>'ers declared ii lock-out against the f3Clor> 
councils because of a conflict over legal time and the actions of commissars. 
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State, just as they are a revolutionary' van^ard in the period of 
struggle for the introduction of proletarian power, Revolutionary 
enthusiasm is carried over into the field of production. 

Communism as a system of new social relations can only come 
into being when the material conditions are in place rhat permit it to 
come into being. This system of relations cannot be introduced by 
legislative or administrative means. The office of the (Communist 
Party within the w'orkers’ State is that of acting on the great masses 
as a psychological catalyst, to lead them into realizing in reality' - 
consciously, through an act of will - the new relations that the new 
conditions have made possible. Phe introduction of 'Communist 
Saturdays’ as a new ‘custom’ for the Russian proletariat masses is 
due to the discipline of the workers of the Communist Party, who, 
through the factory groups, have become the first to put into effect 
the new mode of labour and production which alone can eliminate 
capitalism once and for all and which therefore represents the cul¬ 
mination of the rcwlutionary class struggle that began with the seiz¬ 
ing of political power and with control over labour and production. 

LVrdine Numw, 17 July 1920 
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Wlicn, in the month of April, igig, we got together - three, four, 
five of us - and decided to start publishing this review, L’Ordhu’ 
Ntioi'o (and those discussions and decisions of ours must still be 
around somewhere, because the proceedings were written up - that’s 
right, the proceedings, no less ^ and a fair copy was made . -. for 
posteritvl), none of us (or perhaps just one!) was thinking in terms 
of changing the world, reforming the hearts and minds o1 the human 
multitudes, opening a new phase in history. None of us cherished 
rose-tinted illusions about how successful the project was going to 
be (or perhaps one of us mav have fantasized abtmt t),ooo subscribers 
in one month). 

Who were we? What did we represent? What did w’C base to say 
that was new? Alasl The only sentiment that united us, in those 


meetings, was that aroused by a vague passion for a vague proletarian, 
culture. W'e wanted to do something. Wh felt desperate, disorientated, 
swept up in the fer\'our of those months that followed the armistice, 
when it seemed as though Italian soeicri' was heading for an imminent 
cataclysm. Aksl The only really original thing that was said during 
those meetings was stifled. Someone who was a technician said. W e 
need to study the w^ay in which ihe factory' is organized as an instru¬ 
ment of production. We must devote all our attention to capitalist 
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systems of production and organization and we must work to focus 
the attention of the working class and the Party on this topic.’ Some¬ 
one else, who was interested in human organization, in human history 
and working-class psychology, said: 'We need to stuily what is going 
on among the w'orking masses. Is there anything in Italy, any working- 
class institution, that can he compared with the Soviet, that shares 
some of its characteristics? Something which ’would allow us to claim 
that the So’viet is a universal form, not a purely Russian institution - 
that wherever there are proletarians struggling to win industrial auto¬ 
nomy for themselves, the Soviet is the form ihe working class adopLs 
as the expression of this urge for freedom. The Soviet is the form 
of self-go\'emment of the working masses - is there so much as a 
germ, a vague hope, a timid step towards this form of Soviet-st^le 
self-government in Italy, in Turin?’ This man, who had once been 
struck by a question put to him point-blank by a Polish comrade - 
*WTiy has there never been a congress of the internal commissions 
in Italy?’ - answered his owm questions at those mee tings of ours in 
the following way: ‘Yes, there is the germ of a workers’ government, 
the germ of a Soviet, in Italy, in Turin - the internal commission. 
Let us study this working-class institution, conduct some research 
into it. Let us study the capitalist factory as well, but not as a structure 
for material production, becaiise that would need a specialized kno’w- 
ledge we do not have. Let us study the capitalist factory as the neces¬ 
sary form of the working class, as a political organism and the 
“national territory” of workers’ self-government.’ This struck a new 
note - and it was rejected by none other than Comrade Tasca. 

WTiat was it that Comrade Tasca wanted? He was opposed to our 
launching any propaganda directly among the working masses. He 
wanted an agreement with the general secretaries of the federations 
and trade unions. He w'anted there to be a meeting with these general 
secretaries to draw up a plan for official action. The Ordine Nuovo 
group ’Would have been reduced in this way to the level of an irre^ 
sponsible clique of arrogant upstarts and ‘coachman-flies’.^ So whal 
was the programme of the first issues of L’Ordine Nuovo^ The pro¬ 
gramme was the absence of any concrete programme, just a vague 
and hopeless aspiration to deal with concrete issues. What was the 
idea [behind! die first issues of L*Ordine Nuovo} No central idea, no 


' See n. i, p. 6i. 
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hidden rationale behind the literary material that was published. What 
did Comrade Tasca mean by ‘culture^ - what did he mean in real 
terms, I am saying, not in any abstract sense? This is what Comrade 
Tasca meant by * culture’: he meant ‘reminding’, rather than ^think¬ 
ing’ - and reminding us of the tiredest, most threadbare debris of 
working-class thought. He meant letting the Italian working class 
know, ‘reminding^ the worthy working class of Italy - so backward, 
so rough and uneducated - that Louis Blanc had some thoughts 
about how work should be organized and that these thoughts have 
led to experiments in practice; ‘reminding’ them that Eugenio Four- 
niere has compiled a careful academic composition, dishing up piping 
hot (or piping cold) a model for the Socialist State; Teminding’ them 
about the Paris Commune, in the spirit of Michelet (or of the worthy 
Louis Molinari) - without so much as hinting that the Russian com¬ 
munists, following in the footsteps of Marx, are currently tracing the 
Soviet, the system of Soviets, back to the Paris Commune; without 
so much as hinting that Marx’s observations on the ‘industrial’ char¬ 
acter of the Paris Commune had been used by Russian communists 
to understand the nature of the Soviet, to elaborate the idea of the 
Soviet and to map out their party’s line of action, once it had become 
the party of government. 

What was VOrdine Nuireo in its first issues? It was an antholog^S a 
simple anthology: a review that could just as well have come out of 
Naples, Caltanisetta, Brindisi ^ a review of abstract culture and 
abstract information, with a strong leaning towards horror stories and 
well-intentioned woodcuts. That was L 'Ordine Nuovo in its first few 
issues for you - an incoherent mess, the product of a mediocre intel- 
lecmalism, fumbling around looking for an end to aim at and a direc¬ 
tion for its action to take. That was VOrdme Nuovq for you as it was 
launched following the meetings we held in April >919 - those care¬ 
fully minuted meetings, those meetings in which Comrade Tasca 
rejected (because it did not conform to the sound traditions of the 
respectable and peace-loving happy family of Italian socialism), the 
proposal to devote our energies to ‘unearthing’ a Soviet tradition 
within the Italian working class, to uncovering the hidden seam of 
the real revolutionary^ spirit in Italy - real in the sense that it is at 
one with the universal spirit of the workers’ International, that it is 
the product of a real historical situation, that it is the result of the 
creative efforts of the working class itself. 
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1 ogliatti and I staged an editorial eoup d*itat. The problem of the 
internal commissions was raised explicitly in issue no. 7 of the review. 
A few evenings before writing the article, I had outlined the argument 
to Comrade Terracini and Terracini had expressed his full agreement 
with it both in theory and practice. The article, written in collabora¬ 
tion with Togliatli and cleared by I'erracini, was published and there 
followed just what we had predicted: Togliatti, Terracini and i were 
invited to give talks to study groups and factory assemblies; we were 
invited to discussions with the officers and dues collectors of the 
intemal commissions. We went ahead; and the problem of the 
internal commissions became the central problem, the idea of L'Or-d- 
ine Nuffvo, It came to be seen as the fundamental problem of the 
workers’ revolution; it was the problem of proletarian ‘freedom’. For 
ourselves and our followers, L’Ordine Nuovo became the ‘journal of 
the Factory Councils’. 

The workers loved L^Ordine Nuovo (and we can assert this vrith 
hean-felt satisfaction). And why did the workers love L Vrdine Nuovo} 
Because in the articles of this paper they found something of them¬ 
selves, the best part of themselves. Because they felt the articles of 
VOrdine Nu<m to be filled with the same spirit of inner searching 
that they themselves were filled with: ‘How can we become free?’ 
‘How can we become ourselves?’ Because the articles of L'Ordine 
Nuam were not cold, intellectual artefacts, but something that sprang 
from our discussions with the best of the workers; they built on the 
actual feelings, desires and passions of the Turin working class - 
emotions that we had identified and sometimes sparked ourselves. 
Because the articles of L’Ordine Nuovo were almost like a ‘recording’ 
of real events, seen as moments in a process of inner liberation and 
self-expression on the part of the working class. That is why the 
workers loved VOrdine Nuovo and that is how the idea of L'Ordine 
Nu&vo emerged. Comrade I'asca did not contribute in the least to 
this process of creation and development: LOrdine Nuovo developed 
its own idea independently of bi.s intentions and his contribution to 
the revolution. This to me explains his attitude today and the ‘tone’ 
of his polemic. He has not put any real work into arriving at ‘his 
conception’ and it does not surprise me that it proved an abortion, 
since it was unloved. Nor does it surprise me that he should have 
treated the subject with such clumsiness and barged in with such 
boorishness and lack of selt-discipline, in his attempt to restore to 
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our activity that ‘ofiiciar character that he haJ supported and minuted 
so carefully a year before. 


II 

!n the pre\ioiis instalmentj my aim was to trace the origin of Comrade 
Tasca’s attitude to the programme LOrdine Nu^o ~ a programme 
which, as a result of our hands-on experience of the spiritual and 
practical needs of the w orking class, had come to be organized around 
the central problem of the Factory' Councils. Since Comrade Tasca 
wanted no part oi this experience - since, in fact, he was actually 
hostile to the idea - he failed to grasp the problem of the Factory' 
Councils in its real historical terms and to understand the organic 
interpretation of the problem that, despite the odd hesitation and the 
odd understandable mistake, had been gradually taking shape in the 
work being done on it by myself and Togliatti and the other comrades 
who w'anted to help us with it. For Tasca, the problem of the Factory' 
Councils was simply a problem in the mathematical sense - the prob¬ 
lem of how' to organise at once the whole of the class of Italian w orkers 
and peasants. In one of his polemical pieces, Tasca writes that he 
considers the Communist Party', the trade union and the Factory' 
Council as being on the same plane. FJsewhere he show's that he has 
failed to understand the meaning of the adjective ‘voluntary’ which 
VOrdine Nu&vo attaches to the party' and trade-union organizations 
to differentiaie them from the Factory Council, which is identified 
as a ‘historicaP form of association, of a kind whose only point of 
comparison, in the present day, is the bourgeois State. According to 
the conception developed by L^Ordine Nuffvo — a conception which, 
as a conception, was necessarily organized around an idea, the idea 
of freedom (and concretely, on the plane of actual historical creation, 
around the hypothesis of the working class carrying out an autonom¬ 
ous revolutionary action) ^ the Factory Council is an institution that 
is ‘public’ in character, while the Party and the trade union are insti¬ 
tutions ±at are ‘private’ in character. 

In the Factory' Council, the w'Orker participates as a producer - 
that is, as a consequence of a universal characteristic of his, in con¬ 
sequence of his position and role in society, in the same way in which 
the citizen participates in the parhamentaiy' democratic State, In the 
Party and the trade union the worker participates ‘voluntarily’, by 
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signing a written undertaking, a ‘contract^ that he can tear up at any 
moment. The Party and the trade union, because of tins ‘voluntary’, 
‘contractual’ nature, can in no way he confused with the Council, 
which is a representative institution, which develops not arithmetically 
but morphologically, and, in its higher forms, aims to give a specific¬ 
ally proletarian profile to the apparatus of production and exchange 
that was developed by capitalism for the purpose of making profits, 

ft was because of this that L Thdine Nu&vo did not employ the 
political terminology of a class-divided society to refer m the develop¬ 
ment of the higher forms of the organization of the Councils, but 
instead relied on references to industrial organization. According to 
the conception developed by LThdine Nu&vo, the system of Councils 
cannot be expressed by the w^ord ‘federation’, or something similar. 
It can only be represented by translating on to the scale of an entire 
industrial zone the complex of relations in industry that link one job 
crew^ to another or one section to another in a factory, For us, Turin 
was an example ready to hand, and so in one article 1 urin was taken 
as the historical forge of the Italiati communist revolution. 

In a factory, the workers are producers in the sense that they 
collaborate in the preparation of the object being manufactured and 
arc deployed in a way that is deiertnined precisely by the industrial 
techniques being used, which are independent {in a certain sense) of 
the mode of appropriation of the values that are being produced, fhe 
workers in a car factory , whether they are metal-workers, vehicle- 
builders, electricians, joiners, etc., all take on the function of produ¬ 
cers in that they arc all equally necessary^ and indispensable in the 
construction of the car, in that, industrially organized as they are, 
they form a historically necessary and absolutely indivi.sible entity . 

Turin developed as a city' in the following way. The transfer of the 
capital to Florence and then Rome and the fact that the Italian State 
initially took the form ol an extension of the Piedmontese State, 
nicant that Turin was deprived of a petit bourgeois class, whose 
members went to provide the personnel for the new Italian State 
apparatus. But this transfer of the capital and this sudden disappear¬ 
ance of a characteristic element of modern cities did not bring about 
a decline in the city . On the contrary, Turin began to develop again 
and this new development occurred organically, in line with the 
grow th of the mechanical engineering industry' and the system of Fiat 
factories, Turin had given up its class of petit bourgeois intellectuais 
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to the State; and as the eapitaiist economy developed, ruining Italy's 
small-scale industry' and craft economy, a thronging proletarian mass 
converged on lurin, giving the city' its present character, perhaps 
one of the most unusual in the whole of F,urope. The city was and 
still is structured naturally around a single indusUy that 'controls' all 
the city's movements and regulates its outlets. Turin is the cit}^ of 
the motor car^ in the same way that the Vercelli area is characterized 
economically by rice^ the Caucasus by oiY, South Wales by coal^ etc. 
Just as in a factory^ the workers form a pattern, governed by the 
production of a particular object, which unites and co-ordinates 
metal- and wood-workers, builders, electricians, etc., so in the city 
the proletarian class adopts a pattern determined by the prevailing 
industry, which by its evisience orders and governs the entire urban 
complex. So, too, on a national scale, a people adopts the pattern 
determined by its exports and the real contribution the nation makes 
to the economic life of the world, 

Comrade Tasca, slapdash reader of i/Ordine Nutruo that he is, has 
failed to grasp this theoretical argument, which, in any case, was 
nothing more than a translation for Italian historical conditions of 
the ideas developed by Comrade Lenin in several texts which have 
been published by L 'Ordine Nuom itself, together with the ideas of 
the American theorist of the revolutionary syndicalist organization, 
the IWW,^ the Marxist Daniel De Leon. Indeetl, in one passage, 
Comrade Tasca interprets in a purely ‘commercial’ and fiscal sense 
the represenution of the economic production complexes designated 
with the terms ‘rice', ‘wood’, ‘sulphur', etc. In another passage, he 
asks himself how on earth the Councils are supposed to relate to one 
another. In a third, he identifies as the source of ihe idea developed 
'mUOrdine Nuovo Proudhon’s idea of the factory' destroying the gov¬ 
ernment - even though the same issue of 5 June that included the 
article, ‘The Factory' Council’ and the comment on the Congress of 
the Chamber of Labour, also featured an extract fi om Marx’s text on 
the Paris Commune, in which Marx refers explicidy to the industrial 
character of the communist society of producers. It was in this work 
of Marx’s that De Leon and Lenin found the fundamental source of 
inspiration for their ideas. It was on the basis of these elements that 

^ Jndustrial Workers of the W orld, a leftist oTgaoizadon fouitdcJ in 1905 by a disaffec¬ 
ted splinter group from the American Fedetation of Labor, with the aim of organizing 
unskilled workers- 
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the Ofdine Nuovo articles were drafted and elaborated. Once again - 
and here we are talking^ precisely, about the issue of the paper that 
gave rise to this polemic - Comrade Tasca showed that he had read 
the articles in question extremely superficially and without any under¬ 
standing of their historical and intellectual substance. 

1 do not wish to repeat, for the benefit of the readers of this 
polemic, all the arguments that have already been advanced to 
develop the idea of workers^ freedom which is being realized initially 
in the Factory Council. All I wanted to do here was simply to point 
to certain fundamental themes, in order to prove how Comrade Tasca 
has failed to grasp the inner logic of L 'Ordine Nuovo^ development. 
In an appendix which will follow these two short articles, I shall 
analyse some of the points made by Tasca in his exposition, insofar 
as it seems appropriate to clarify them and demonstrate their incon¬ 
sistency, One point, though, must be cleared up immediately - where 
Tasca, talking about finance capital, writes that capital ‘takes off, 
detaches itself from production and floats above it . .. All this 
mumbo-jumbo about banknotes ‘taking off* and ‘floating’ (!) has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the elaboration of the theory on Fact¬ 
ory Councils. We stressed that the person of the capitalist had become 
detached from production - not capital itself, whether financial or 
otherwise. We stressed that the factory is no longer run by the owner 
in person hut by the bank, by way of an industrial bureaucracy which 
tends to have no interest in production, just as the civil servant has 
no interest in public administration. This served as a starting-poini 
for a historical analysis of the new hierarchical relations which have 
gradually become established in the factory; also to pinpoint the 
emergence of one of the most important historical conditions for the 
industrial autonomy of the working class, whose organization in the 
factory lends to embody the capacity to direct production, fhe busi¬ 
ness about ‘flight’ and ‘floating’ is a rather unfortunate fantasy on the 
pan of Comrade Tasca - who, incidentally, even though he refers to 
a recent reriew he did for the Comere of Arturo Labriola s book on 
Capitalism to prove that he has ‘w'orked on’ the question of financial 
capital (and it should be noted that Labriola supports precisely the 
opposite theory to that of Hilferding, which was later adopted by the 
Bolsheriks), when it comes down to it, shows himself up as haring 
understood absolutely nothing about it and having built his little castle 
in the air out of vague reminiscences and empty words. 
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I’he polemic has been useful in showing that the points 1 raised 
about the Tasca report were entirely justified, ^I'asca had only the 
merest smattering of knowledge about the problem of the Councils, 
backed by an inconquerable craving to come up with some theory' of 
his own, to initiate his owti personal action, to open up a new era in 
the trade-union movement. 

Our comments on the Trades Union Congress and on Comrade 
Tasca’s interv'ention, designed to sway the vote cm an executive 
motion, were dictated by our determination to preserve the integrity' 
of our review’s programme, "('he Factory Councils have their own 
laws: they cannot and must not accept the legislation of the very 
trade-union organs that it is their immediate aim to reform at a 
fundamental level. Similarly, the Factory' Councils movement holds 
that the workers’ representatives should come directly from the 
masses and be bound to them by an imperative mandate. The inter¬ 
vention of Comrade Tasca at a workers’ congress, in his role as 
rapporteur, without a mandate from anyone, on a matter that con¬ 
cerns the working masses in their entirety and whose imperative 
resolution would have been binding for them, was so markedly in 
contrast with the whole spirit of L TJrdine Numo that the comment, 
harshly worded as it was, was entirely justified and absolutely 
necessary. 


L’Ordine Nuavo, 14 and 28 August ig20 
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I 

Since Sorel, it has become a cliche to refer to the primitive Christian 
communities in assessing the modem proletarian movement. It must 
be said at once that Sore! is in no way responsible for the small- 
mindedness and intellectual crudity of his Italian admirers, just as 
Karl Marx is not responsible for the ridiculous ideological preten¬ 
sions of ‘Marxists’. Within the field of historical research, Sore! is 
an ‘inventor’; he cannot be imitatedi he docs not supply his aspiring 
disciples with a method that can be applied mechanically, by anyone, 
on any occasion, and produce intelligent findings as a result. For 
Sorel, as for Marxist doctrine, Christianity represents a revolution at 
the height of its development - a revolution, that is, that has gone as 
far as it can, as far as creating a new and original system of moral, 
legal, philosophical and artistic relations. To assume these develop¬ 
ments as an ideological blueprint for every revolution is a crude and 
unintelligent travesty of Sorel’s historical intuitions. All it can give 
rise to is a series of historical researches on the ‘germs’ of proletarian 
culture ±at we must be able to detect, if it is true (as it is for Sorel) 
that the proletarian revolution is immanent in modem industrial soci¬ 
ety and if it is true that from this revolution, as well, there will result 
a new set of rules for living and a wholly new system of relations, 
characteristic of the revolutionary class. What significance can be 
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attached^ then^ to the assertion that, in contrast with the early Christi¬ 
ans, the workers are not chaste, or sober, or very original in their 
lifestyle? Leaving to one, side the kind of amateurish generalization 
that turns all ‘Turinese metal-workers’ into a mob of brutes, who eat 
their roast chicken every day and get drunk in brothels at night, who 
neglect their families and look to the cinemas and an aping of bour¬ 
geois manners to satisiy their ideals of beauty and morality - leading 
to one side this kind of amateurish and puerile generalization, the 
statement can still in no way become the premise for a historical 
judgement. It is equivalent, in historical terms, to saying that, since 
modem Christians eat well, use prostitutes, get drunk, give false 
testimony, commit adultery^, etc., etc,, it must be a myth that ascetics, 
saints and martyrs ever existed. Every historical phenomenon, in 
other words, must be studied for its own peculiar characteristics, in 
the context of contemporary realities, as a development of the free¬ 
dom that manifests itself in ends, institutions and forms that abso¬ 
lutely cannot be confused or compared (except meuphorically) with 
the ends, institutions and forms of historical phenomena in the past. 

Every revolution that, like the Christian and the communist, comes 
about and can only come about through a stirring of the vast popular 
masses at their deepest level, cannot do other than break down and 
destroy the entire existing system of social organization. Who can 
imagine and foresee what the immediate consequences will be when 
the endless hordes who are currently deprived of will or power finally 
make their entry into the arena of historical creation and destruction? 
Because they have never before experienced this ‘wilf and this 
‘power’, they will expect to see their newly gained will and power 
manifested in every public and private act. They will find the whole 
existing world mysteriously alien and will want to destroy it from the 
roots. But precisely because of the sheer immensity of the revolution, 
its character of unpredictability and boundless freedom, who would 
dare to hazard so much as a single definitive hypothesis on what 
sentiments, what passions, what initiatives, what rirtues will be forged 
in this glowing furnace? Everything that exists at present, everything 
we see around us today that lies outside the scope of our own will 
and force of character - what changes will it all undergo? Will not 
every single day lived at this level of intensity be a revolution in itself? 
Will not every change that takes place in individual consciousness - 
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occurring, as it will, simultaneously across the whole mass of the 
people — have creative repercussions which are quite unimaginable? 

Nothing can be predicted, in the realm of morality and sentiment, 
starting from what can be observed at present. Only one sentiment - 
which has now become a constant, a distinguishing feature of the 
working class - can be registered already: the sentiment of solidarity. 
But the intensity and strength of this sentiment can be counted on 
to sustain the will of resistance and self-sacrifice only for that period 
of time that even the people’s meagre capacity for historical predic¬ 
tion can estimate, more or less accurately. They cannot be counted 
on, and thus relied on to sustain the historical will during the period 
of revolutionary creation and building of the new society, when it will 
be impossible to set a limit on how long resistance and sacrifice will 
be called for. Because, by then, the enemy to be fought and defeated 
will no longer be outside the proletariat - a defined and manageable 
external physical presence. It will be within the proletariat itself: in 
its ignorance, its sluggishness, its ponderous slowness in grasping 
new insights. I'he dialectic of the class struggle will have become 
internalized and in every' conscience the newly created man will have 
to be on his guard every moment against the bourgeois lying in 
ambush. Because of this the workers’ trade union, the body that 
realizes proletarian solidarity' in practice and disciplines it, cannot 
serve as the model and the basis for predictions concerning the future 
of nrilization. The trade union is lacking in elements necessaiy to 
encourage the development of freedom. It is destined to undergo 
radical changes as a consequence of general developments. It is 
determined, not determining. 

The proletarian movement, in its present phase, is striving to bring 
about a revolution in the way in which material things and physical 
forces are organized. Its distinguishing features cannot be the senti¬ 
ments and passions that are distributed throughout the masses, that 
sustain the will of the masses. The distinguishing features of the 
proletarian revolution can only be looked for in the party of the 
working class, the Communist Party, which owes its existence and 
development to its disciplined organization of the will to form a State, 
the will to give a new, proletarian order to the existing arrangement 
of physical forces and to lay the foundations of popular liberty. 

At the present moment, the Communist Party is the only institution 
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that may be seriously compared with the religious communities of 
primitive Christianity, To the extent that the Party already exists on 
an international scale» one can hazard a cotnparisori and establish a 
scale of criteria for judging between the militants for the Citj’ of God 
and the militants for the City' of Man. The communist is certainly 
not inferior to the Christian in the days of the catacombs. On the 
contrary! The ineffable end which Christianity promised to its cham¬ 
pions isj in its evocative mysteriousness, ample justification for hero¬ 
ism, saintliness, a thirst for martyrdom. There is no need for the 
great human resources of character and will to come into play in 
order to awaken a spirit of sacrifice in someone who believes in a 
heavenly reward and eternal bliss. The communist worker who, week 
after week, month after month, year after year, without asking for 
anything in return, follows up his eight hours work at the factory with 
eight hours work for the Party’ or the union or the co-operative - 
from the point of view of human history, this communist worker is 
greater than the slave or artisan who risked everything to make it 
to his secret prayer meeting. Similarly, Rosa Luxemburg and Karl 
Leibknecht are greater than the greatest of Christian saints. Precisely 
because what they are fighting for is something concrete, human, 
defined, the warriors of the working class are greater than the war¬ 
riors of God, The moral forces that sustain their will are the more 
infinite the more finite the end ihetr will is directed towards. 

How vast an expansion will come about in the sentiments of the 
worker who spends eight hours a day bending over his machine, 
repeating the ritual gestures of his job, as monotonous as the clicking 
of' a circle of rosary beads, when he becomes a ‘master" and the 
measure of all social values? Is it not a rmracle that the worker can 
still manage to think at all when he is reduced to w'orking away 
without understanding the how and why of what lie is doing? This 
miracle of the worker who, day after day, gains in spiritual autonomy 
and the freedom to create within the realm of ideas, struggling against 
his weariness and boredom, against the monotony of a job that tends 
to mechanize and hence to stifle his inner life - this miracle is being 
organized in the Communist Party^ in the will to struggle and the 
revolutionary creati’vity that are expressed in the Communist Party. 

The worker in the factory merely executes given tasks. He docs 
not follow through the overall process of work and production. He 
is not a point that moves to create a line: he is a pin stuck in a 
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particular place and the line is made up of the sequence of pins that 
have been set up by an alien mil for its ends. The worker tends 
to carry over this way of being into all areas of his life: he readily 
adapts, in eveiyihing, to being a simple material executor, a 'mass’ 
guided by a will that is alien to his owm. 1 le is inteDecmally lazy', he 
cannot see and does not wish to see beyond his immediate horizon, 
and so he lacks any reliable criterion for choosing his leaders and he 
lets himsell’be easily swayed by promises. He wants to believe he 
can get what he wants without any great effort on his part and without 
having to think too much, i'he Communist Party is the instrument 
and the historical form of the process of inner liberation through 
which the worker is transformed from executor to initiator:^ from mass 
to leader and guide^ from pure brawn to a brain and a will. The 
founding of the Communist Party gives a glimpse of that seed of 
liberty' that will germinate and grow to its full <;xtent when the 
workers’ State has prepared the necessary ground. The slave or 
artisan of the classical world ‘came to know himself and realized his 
own liberation when he joined a Christian community', where he felt 
himself to be equal, a brother, because all were sons of the same 
father. It is just the same for the worker, when he joins the Commun¬ 
ist Party, where he collaborates in ‘discovering’ and ‘inventing’ new 
ways of life, where he collaborates ‘consciously' in the world’s activity'; 
where he thinks, looks ahead, has a responsibility', where he organ¬ 
izes, rather than simply being organized; where he feels himself to 
be part of a vanguard that runs ahead pulling the whole popular mass 
along with it. 

Even in purely organizational terms, the Communist Party has 
shown itself to be the particular form of the proletarian revolution. 
No previous revolution involved polidcat parties: they were bom after 
the bourgeois revolution and they have entered their decline on the 
terrain of parliamentary democracy. Here, as elsewhere, there is con¬ 
firmation of the Marxist idea that capitaHsm throws up forces that it 
then cannot succeed in keeping under control, f'he democratic par¬ 
lies served to show up able politicians and secure their success at the 
polls. Today the men in government are imposed l:>y the banks, the 
great newspapers, the industrial confederations; the parties are emm- 
bling into a multitude of personal cliques. The Communist Party, 
arising out of the ashes of the socialist parties, is repudiating its 
democratic and parliamentary roots and revealing its essential charac- 
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terisiics which are completely new within history. The Russian 
Revolution is a revolution brought about by men who were organized 
by the Communist Party - men who forged themselves a new' person¬ 
ality within the Party, developed new’ sentiments and realized a moral 
life which is destined to become the universal consciousness and the 
ultimate end of ail men* 


II 

Political parties are the reflection and the nomcnclatitre of the social 
classes. They emerge, develop, decline and renew themselves as the 
various strata of the warring social classes undergo changes of genu¬ 
ine historical significance^ as they acquire a new and clearer 
awareness of themselves and their own interests. What has become 
characteristic of the present historical period, as a consequence of 
the imperialist war, which profoundly altered the structure of the 
national and international apparatus of production and exchange, is 
the rapidity of the process by which the traditional parliamentaiy' 
parties, which emerged on the terrain of liberal democracy, are now 
falling apart and new political organizations are rising up alongside 
them. This general process obeys an implacable inner logic of its 
own, which is shown up in the disintegration of the old classes and 
groupings and in the bewilderingly rapid shifts in the position of 
whole strata of the population throughout the entire territory of the 
State and often throughout the entire territory under capitalist 
domination. 

Even those social classes which historically have been the slowest 
and most sluggish in differentiating themselves, like the peasant class, 
have not escaped the chemical action of the reagents dissolving the 
body of society’. On the contrary, it seems as though the slower and 
more sluggish these classes have been in the past, the more eager 
they are now to race on to the ultimate consequences in the dialectic 
of the class struggle - civil war and the violation of economic rela¬ 
tions. In Italy, wc have seen a pow^erful party of the rural class, the 
Paitito Popolare, emerging as if from nowhere, in rhe space of two 
years. When it was set up, this party claimed to represent the eco¬ 
nomic interests and political aspirations of all the different social 
strata of rural Italy, from the baron with his latifondU^ to the medium- 

‘ (Translator's notel Latifondk large, ofltn under-cultivated landed estates, character- 
istic of scHithem Italy. 
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sized landowner^ from the smaU landholder to the tenant farmer^ 
from the sharecropper to the penniless peasant. We have seen the 
Partito Popolare win almost a hundred seats in parliament with bloc 
lists completely dominated by the representatives of the barons, the 
great forest owners and the owners of large and medium-sized 
estates - a tiny minority of the rural population. We have seen internal 
struggles between tendencies in the Partito Popolare breaking out 
almost immediately and quickly becoming endemic - a reflection of 
the process of differentiation that was taking place in the original 
electoral body. The great masses of small landowners and peasants 
were no longer content to be the passive infantry-mass enabling the 
medium-sized and larger landowners to secure their interests. Under 
their energetic pressure, the Partito Popolare split into a right, a left 
and a centre, and we have seen the extreme left of the popolari^ under 
pressure from the poorest peasants, adapting a revolutionary' stance 
and entering into competition with the socialist party, which has also 
become the representative of the vast peasant mass<*s. We are already 
witnessing the break-up of the Partito Popolare, whose parliameniaiy' 
wing and Central Committee no longer represent the interests and 
the newly acquired self-consciousness of their mass electorate or the 
forces organized in the white unions.' These are now represented by 
the eYtremists who, not wanting to lose control of them and unable 
to delude them with legal action in Parliament, are forced to resort 
to violent struggle and to invoking new political institutions of 
government. 

The same process of rapid organization and even more rapid dis¬ 
solution has also been apparent in the other political current that 
claimed to represent the interests of the peasants* the war veterans 
association. It is a reflection of the tremendous internal crisis that is 
racking the whole of rural Italy, and that reveals itself in the massive 
strikes in the centre and the north, in the take-over and distribution 
of the great latifondi of Apulia and in the appearance of hundreds 
and thousands of armed peasants in the towns of Sicily. 

This profound stirring of the peasant classes is shaking the frame¬ 
work of the democratic parliamentary state to its very foundations. 
Capitalism, as a political force, is being reduced to corporate associ¬ 
ations of factory owners. It no longer possesses a political party whose 
ideology also extends to the petit bourgeois strata in the cities and 

i The Cathoiic trade unions, as opposed to the socialist Ored’) unions. 
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the counmside and so ensures the sunival of a broadly based le^al 
stale. In faci^ capitalism has been reduced to rehing for its political 
representation on the major newspapers (a print-run of 400,000, a 
thousand electors) and the Senate, which is immune, as an institution, 
from the actions and reactions of the great popular masses, but which 
also lacks authorin' and prestige in the country. Because of this, the 
political power of capitalism is tending to become even more closely 
allied with the upper ranks of the military - with the Royal Guard 
and the swarm of adventtirers who have emerged since the Armistice, 
aspiring, every one of them, to become the Kornilov or the Bonaparte 
of Italy, The political power of capitalism can today only find expres¬ 
sion in a military coup Teiat and an attempt to impose a rigid national 
dictatorship to drive tlic brutalized Italian masses into re\-i\ing the 
economy by sacking neighbouring countries sword in hand. 

With the bourgeoisie worn down and exhausted as a ruling class, 
with capitalism exhausted as a mode of production and exchange, 
with the peasant class failing to provide a unified political force cap¬ 
able of forging a State, the working class is being ineluctably sum¬ 
moned by history' to take upon itself the responsibilities of a ruling 
class. Only the proictariat is capable of creating a strong state that 
can make itself respected, because the proletariat has, in communism, 
a programme of economic reconstruction that finds its necessary pre¬ 
mises and conditions in the phase of development reached by capital¬ 
ism in the 1914-18 Imperialist War. Only the proletariat, tbrougli its 
creation of a new^ organ of public authority , the system of Soyiets, 
can give dymamic expression to the fluid and incandescent mass of 
workers and restore order amid the general upheav al of the product¬ 
ive forces. It is natural and historically justified that it should be 
precisely in a period such as this that the problem of forming a 
Communist Party^ should arise - a party representing a proletarian 
vanguard which has a precise consciousness of its historical mission, 
which will establish the new' social order and be both initiator and 
protagonist of the new and unprecedented historical period. 

Even the traditional political party of the Italian working class, the 
Socialist Party', has not escaped the process of decomposition of all 
forms of association, this process which is characteristic of the period 
we are living through. This has been the colossal historical error of 
the men who have been in charge of the controllmg organs of our 
association from the outbreak of the World War to the present day - 
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believing that they could presen t the old structure of the party when 
it was crumbling from within. In fact, the Italian Socialist Party, if you 
look at its traditions, at tlie historical origins of the \arious currents 
it is made up from, at its pact, tacit or explicit, with the fjeneral 
Confederation of Labour (a pact which has the effect, in all its con¬ 
gresses, Councils and deliberative assemblies, of giving an unwarran¬ 
ted power and influence to trade-union bureaucrats), at the unlimited 
autonomy conceded to its parliamentary' group (which gives deputies, 
too, a power and influence at congresses, Councils and high-ranking 
discussions which is similar to that of the union bureaucrats and 
equally unjustified) - if you look at all these things, the Italian Social¬ 
ist Party' is not different at all from the British Labour Party': it is 
revolutionary only where the general statements contained in its pro¬ 
gramme are concerned. It is a conglomeration of parties: when it 
moves, it cannot help but nmve sluggishly and slowly. It runs the 
permanent risk of becoming an easy prey for adventurers, careerists 
and ambitious men without integrity or political capability. With its 
heterogeneous character, with the endless snags in its machinery', 
worn and sabotaged as it is by serve-padrone,- it can never be in a 
position to take upon itself the burden of and responsibility for the 
revolutionary' initiatives and actions demanded of it by the ceaseless 
pressure of events. Here we have the explanation for the historical 
paradox that, in Italy, it is the masses who propel and ‘educate* the 
party of the working class and not ±e Party' which guides and edu¬ 
cates the masses. 

The Socialist Party' claims to be the champion of Marxist doctrines. 
One would therefore expect the Party to possess, in ±ese doctrines, 
a compass to steer it through the confusion of events. One w^ould 
expect it to have that capacity' for historical foresight that character¬ 
izes the intelligent followers of Marxist dialect. One would expect it 
to possess a general plan of action, based on this historical foresight, 
and to be in a position to issue clear and precise orders to the working 
class, engaged in its struggle. But instead, the Socialist Party', the 
champion of Marxism in Italy - just like the Partito Populate, the 
party which represents the most backward classes in the Italian popu¬ 
lation - is exposed to all the pressures of the masses and it shifts and 

’ iTranslator'^ note] maid who is reall> the mistress of ihe house 

(character in Italian comic opera). 
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alters its position following the shifts and alterations of the masses. 
This Socialist Party, which proclaims itself to be the guide and edu¬ 
cator of the masses, is in fact nothing more than a wretched clerk, 
recording the way in which the masses are operating of their own 
accord. This poor Socialist Party, which proclaims itself to be at the 
head of the working class, is nothing more than the baggage-train of 
the proletarian army. 

If this strange behaviour on the part of the Socialist Party, this 
bizarre state that the party of the working class finds itself in, has not 
yet led to a catastrophe, it is because there exist in the ranks of the 
working class - in the urban Party sections, in the unions, in the 
factories, in the villages - energetic groups of communists who are 
conscious of their historical role, energetic and shrewd in their 
actions, well equipped to guide and educate the proletarian masses 
around ±em. It is because there exists, at the heart of the Socialist 
Party, a potential Communist Party, which only needs an explicit 
organization - a centralization, a discipline of its own, in order to be 
able to develop rapidly, to take over and renew the membership of 
the part>’ of the working class and to give a new direction to the 
Confederation of Labour and the co-operative movement. 

The immediate problem in this period - after tfie metal-workers’ 
struggle and before the congress in which the party is going to have 
to adopt a serious and precisely defined attitude t<D the Communist 
International - is precisely that of how to organize and centralize 
these communist forces which already exist and are in operation. The 
Socialist Party is crumbling at a rate of knots, falling further into 
decay by the moment. In a vety short space of time, the tendencies 
in the Party have rearranged themselves completely. Faced with the 
responsibilities of historical action and the obligations the party 
accepted by joining the Communist International, individuals and 
groups within it have become confused and shifted their ground. 
Centrist and opportunist equivocation has captured a section of the 
Party’s leadership, spreading confusion and doubt in the sections. 
Amid this general falling-off of conscience, will and faith, this tem¬ 
pest of baseness, cowardice and defeatism, the duty of communists 
is to form tight-knit groups, to rally and stand at the ready for the 
orders which will come. Acting on the basis of the theses approved 
by the Second Congress of the Third International, and on the basis 
of steadfast discipline to the supreme authority of the worldwide 
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workers' movement, sincere and dedicated communists must carry 
out the preparatory work, which is needed to set up, at the earliest 
possible opportunity, the communist fraction of the Italian Socialist 
Party, which must then, at the Florence Congress, for the good name 
of the Italian proletariat, become, in name and in fact, the Communist 
Part)^ of Italy, a section of the I'hird Communist International. The 
communist fraction must have an organic and powerfully centralized 
leadership apparatus. It must have its own disciplined branches wher¬ 
ever the proletariat works, assembles and struggles and a whole range 
of services and organs for supervision, activity and propaganda, which 
will enable it to function and develop right from the first as a real 
party. 

After saving the working class from disaster in the metal-workers’ 
strike through their energy and spirit of initiative, the communists 
must now follow through their attitudes and action to their logical 
conclusion. They must save (by reconstructing it) the primordial 
fabric of the party of the working class, They must give the Italian 
proletariat a Communist Party which is capable of organizing the 
workers' State and the conditions needed to bring about a communist 
society'. 


UOrdine Num?o, 4 September and 9 October 1920 



Red Sunday^ 


'I'he scribblers of the bourgeois class are writhing with rur\ at finding 
themselves constrained to record the activity of the working class in 
the occupied factories. Working-class acti\it>, working-class initiat¬ 
ives in the fields of production, internal order, mihtar>^ defence! 
Social hierarchies have been smashed, historical values turned upside 
down. The implementing’ classes, the hnstrumentar classes have 
become the ^manageriar classes: they have becomt their own bosses 
and found their representatbes within their own ranks - men who 
can be invested with the power of government, men who can take on 
all the tasks involved in turning an elemental and mechanical aggrega¬ 
tion into an organic whole, a living creature. All this has got the 
scribblers of the bourgeoisie writhing in fury, believing as they do 
that the bourgeois class lias been divinely invested with the powers 

of decision and historical initiative! 

^^'bat the workers have done has an immense historical importatice, 
which must be grasped in all its aspects by the working class. This 
is a day the workers will devote to examining their consciences, To 
discussing and mulling over the events that have taken place. One 
day like this has to be worth ten years of normal activity^ i'or tlie 
workers: ten years of normal propaganda, of absorbing revolutionaiy 
notions and ideas at the normal rate. 

' 'T his article appeared on the lirst Sunday folJttwiiig the occupiition ot fhe factories 
in Sepiemher 1920, 
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What has happened in these past few days? 'I'he metal-workers’ 
federation has tailed on the workers to engage in a trade union 
struggle to win wage improvements. The industrialists refused to 
acknowledge that there was an\ real validity' in the workers’ demands. 
The leaders of the organization, even though they are not commun¬ 
ists, even though they sign manifestos against Bolshevik methods of 
emancipating the proletariat, nevertheless, after examining the real 
situation, found that they had to shift the struggle on to a new 
domain - a domain where, even iiTiolencc was not necessary' in the 
immediate term, it w'as necessary to start planning and organizing 
violence without delay. In the meantime, a new fact immediately 
emerged from this new method of struggle. While workers were 
struggling to improve their economic situation through strike action, 
their only real role in the struggle was that of trusting their distant 
leaders and developing virtues of solidarity and resistance which 
rested, precisely, on this generic trust. But when, in the course of 
the struggle, the w'orkers occupy the factories with the aim of keeping 
production going, the moral position of the masses immediately takes 
on a new' aspect and a new' value. The trade-union leaders are no 
longer in charge: they disappear in the immensity' of the larger picture 
and the mass has to solve the problems of the factory for itself, with 
its own resources and its own men. 

The factory, under the capitalists, was a miniature State, ruled by 
a despot. The ruler enjoyed a singular suffrage - a single man w'itli 
a single vote - and he exercised this privilege in choosing the manual 
W'orkers, clerks, foremen as specialists and distributing them among 
the workshops, offices and labs, I'he factory' was a despotically organ¬ 
ized State, with all power resting in the hands of the proprietor or 
his representative. I'he multiplicity of States constituted by all the 
various capitalist factories came together in the bourgeois State, 
which secured the discipline and obedience of the non-property- 
owning population by giving it a semblance of power and sovereignty, 
by summoning it everv five or seven years to nominate its deputies 
to Parliament and the municipal councils, d oday, with the w'orkers’ 
occupation, this despotic power in the factories has been destroyed 
and the suffrage broadened, as the right to choose industrial execut¬ 
ives has passed into the hands of the working class. Every' factory' has 
become an illegal state, a proletarian republic living from day to day, 
awaiting the outcome of events. But even if a great uncertainty still 
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hangs over the future of these proletarian republies, gj’t^en that the 
enemy forces have not yet revealed themselves or given any him of 
their real intentions, the mere fact that these republics exist - are 
‘alive’ - has an immeasurable importance and hislorical value. LJfe 
has a logic, an inner energy of its own which goes beyond the will 
and the whims of individuals. Now that these proletarian republics 
are alive^ they are having to cope with all the problems that face any 
autonomous and independent power that exercises sovereignty' over 
a delimited territory'. The political capacity, the initiative, the revolu¬ 
tionary creativity of the working class are now being put to the test. 

The first problem, the fundamental and unavoidable problem 
facing the citixens of the factory-State is that of military defence. It 
is facing them in an unprecedented way. The bourgeois State builds 
its army on three social strata: the bourgeoisie, the petite bourgeoisie 
and the working people. The people provides the military' mass, the 
haute bourgeoisie and the aristocracy the upper ranks of the officer 
class, while the petite bourgeoisie fills the junior commands. The 
capitalist army is organized in the same way as the capitalist factory, 
where the class of proprietors (or those assimilated to them through 
financial interests) has despotic command, the proletariat is the pass¬ 
ive infantry-mass and the petite bourgeoisie fills the subordinate 
command posts. 

In the factory-republic, there exists only one class, the proletariat: 
the class that used to provide the passive infantry-mass for industry' 
and the army. Now this class has to create its own army - an articu¬ 
late, organized, disciplined army, capable of resisting the enemy 
forces and defeating them. The workers tend to see defence as an 
obligation that everyone shares in and this is certainly the right way 
to think about it. But then they are led to conclude that this duty- 
should be carried out by everyone, indiscriminately; and this is a 
mistake. Military' defence needs to be organised in a special corps, 
with its own commands and functions, though the concept of hier¬ 
archy can no longer have any application in these formations, since 
‘there exists one class only’. These formations should not be 
restricted in numbers, because defence can at any moment give way 
to attack and military initiative. 

This problem of military defence is linked to another: will it not 
come about that the multiplicity' of proletarian republics constituted 
by the factories occupied and controlled by the workers will be led 
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inevitably, by the inner dialect of historical development, to join 
together, form themselves into a united confederation and coun¬ 
terpose a central power of their own to the central power of the 
bourgeois State? The working class is today confronting the concrete 
problem of setting up a citv^-wide Soviet. If such a Soviet is created, 
it will need to have an army force at its disposal, which can and 
must be provided by regularly constituted and commanded factory^ 
formations, which can be amalgamated, through a relay of commands, 
into a city militia. But, conversely, the creation of military nuclei in 
the factory raises the problem of the Soviet, since defence has no 
limits, and must proceed according to its own logic. 

These problems should be discussed today by the workers in the 
factories, in the general assemblies, which are the cjrgan oi power 
and sovereignt}' of the proletarian factory -republics. The preparatory' 
and propaganda work for the nomination of workers' deputies must 
be carried out now, so that, at a given moment, when the march 
of events has swept history along to a point where the new, the 
unprecedented can happen, the new organs of the proletariat in its 
struggle for emancipation will be ready to spring forth from every 
factory' or group of factories. And the same considerations apply to 
this other revolutionary' creation as to the armed force. 

In the bourgeois state, the functions of supreme command (the 
government) are in the hands of the capitalists or the high-ranking 
social class which is linked to the proprietors through financial inter¬ 
ests. The subordinate posts - the posts as national deputies - are in 
the hands of the petite bourgeoisie, which allows itself to be domin¬ 
ated economically and morally by the capitalists. The mass of w'orking 
people is manipulated politically to satisfy the material interests of the 
proprietors and the idealogical ambitions of the petite bourgeoisie. I'o 
keep this class hierarchy intact, the Constitution maintains that it is 
illegal for deputies to be bound by imperative mandates. The bour¬ 
geoisie relies on the pressures of the political environment and the 
enticing possibilities for satisfying personal ambition ro corrupt dep¬ 
uties - even worker deputies — as long as they are not bound by an 
imperative mandate. 

In the constitution of the proletarian central power, all these condi¬ 
tions are changed. There exists one class only, which elects its dep¬ 
uties from among its own ranks, the electoral college being the factory 
and all mandates imperativ'e and binding. This means that the old 
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hierarchies are destroyed and that the workers^ power is built up from 
a purely industrial and administrative base* The anarchists should be 
the first to welcome the organization of power, since their ideals are 
being given a concrete expression. 

Today, on the metal-workers* Red Sunday, the workers must con¬ 
struct the first cell of the proletarian revolution which is arising out 
of the general state of aifairs with all the irresistible force of a natural 
phenomenon. 

L 'Ordine Nuovo^ j September 1920 
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Russia and the International 


Swviet Russia has captured the sympathies of the working class the 
whole world over and is capturiiig them more every day. This is 
natural enough. The Russian proletarian revolution is dividing the 
world info two camps: on one side, those who are for it, who want 
to see it develop and triumph throughout the whole world; on the 
other, those who are against it, who want to see it choke to death on 
the blood of the revolutionary Russian proletariat; who see that as 
the way to crush the universal world revolution. C>n the one side 
there are the industrial working class and the semi-proletarian classes 
(that is, the rural poor) of all nations. On the other, there are the 
capitabsts and bankers, the great landowners, the speculators of the 
whole world- 

The sympathies Soviet Russia has won for itself among the mter- 
national pr^tariat are so great that even the capitalist governments 
organizing the economic blockade against Russia no longer dare to 
struggle openly against its government and are constrained to recog¬ 
nize it and arrange commercial links with it. 

Another particularly important fact, which needs to be underlined, 
is this: there is not a single workers’ party or workers’ organization - 
not even those that practise opportunism and reformism - that would 
now dare to declare itself openly opposed to Soviet Russia, even if, 
in practice, within their own national context, these parties arc prop¬ 
ping up the power of the bourgeoisie. 
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Why are reformist and opportunistic parties and organizations con¬ 
strained in this way to hide their real, deep-rooted opposition to 
Soviet Russia under a hypocritical show of friendship? Because if 
they did not do so, they would very quickly lose the support of the 
working masses. It is a utilitarian motive, then, that is prompting 
them to declare themselves for Russia. The centrists and semi- 
reformists are behaving in just the same fashion: even though they 
claim to be against the Communist International, its principles, its 
tactics, its centralized organization, they still present themselves to 
the working class as defenders of the Russian proletarian revolution. 
If they did not do this they would be lost and the masses would 
desert them. They are pursuing a hypocritical policy of friendship 
and sympathy for Russia in order to be able to continue their work 
of spreading conftision, to delay the proletarian revolution. 

This is true for every nation and especially for Italy. Let us leave 
the refoimists to one side, because by now all conscious workers know 
what to think of their politicking - they know them to be enemies of 
the Russian proletarian revolution, even though they do not dare to 
speak out frankly against it. 

Let us Ulk, instead, about the centrists and semi-reformists - those 
who disguise their treachery as a desire to hold the party together 
and who have given themselves the name of unitarian-communists. 
These are people who trumpet their ardent support for Soviet Russia 
and their firm adherence to the Communist International after 
declaring open war on bothl Why are Comrade Serrati and his sup¬ 
porters making so much noise about their solidarity with Russia? 
Because Russia, its revolution, its principles and its methods of 
struggle enjoy a vast popularity among the Italian proletarian masses. 
Because the Italian proletariat’s attitude to Soviet Russia is one of 
admiration and acclaim; because it feels utterly in solidarity with 
Soviet Russia, because it is determined to support Soviet Russia to 
the end, using all the means at its disposal. It is because of this 
that Comrade Serrati and the unitarian-communLsts are adapting to 
circumstance, in order not to lose their influence over the proletariat. 

But they are making a show of friendship and solidarity not simply 
towards Russia and the Russian revolution, but also towards ilie 
Communist International. And in fact, in the consciousness of the 
Italian proletariat, the Russian revolution is bound together quite 
inseparably with the Communist International. Guided by its con- 
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sciousness and its proletarian instinct, the Italian pn^letariat makes 
no distinction between the Russian revolution and the Communist 
International; rather, it sees them together, united, as they are in real 
life, So Comrade Seirati and his supporters are constrained, here as 
well, to trim their sails to the mood of the proletariat so as not to 
lose their ascendency, They do not have the courage to say frankly 
and openly that, since they are opposed to the 21 conditions the 
International has set, to its thinking on the colonial question and the 
question of nationalism, to its thinking on the agrarian question, even 
to the very principle of centralization which underlies the Communist 
International, this means that they are against the International itself/ 

When it comes down to it, both the reformists and opportunists 
who have the courage to say so openly and the centrists and semi- 
centrists who do not dare to state their opposition to the Communist 
International openly, but who reject its most essential resolutions and 
work against it - both groups are, in practice, enemies of Soviet 
Russia and the Russian proletarian revolution, because to declare 
oneself opposed to the international communist workers’ organiza¬ 
tion, whether covertly or openly, is to be an enemy of Russia and the 
Russian revolution. 

What is the Communist International, in facti It is the embodi¬ 
ment, in the international arena, of the principles and methods of 
the Russian revolution. 

The Russian proletarian revolution is the first great proletarian 
revolution, which concluded triumphantly with the seizure of power 
by the proletariat in the largest capitalist nation on earth and with 
the establishment — unprecedented in history — of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat. This historical experience of the Russian revolution¬ 
ary class has an immense importance for the entire international 
proletariat and its struggle for emancipation. Furthermore, the Rus¬ 
sian revolution is not simply the produa of particular conditions 
specific to that country; rather, it is a product of the Imperialist 
World War. Today, in all the capitalist countries, the economic crisis, 

' The Second Congress of the Third IntemationaJ (19 July ~ 7 August 1920) set down 
a number of conditions (known as the 21 points} for the admission of socialist parties 
to the Comintem. Serrati and his 'majdnmlist’ group found them acceptable, as did the 
communists gathered around Bordiga and Gramsci, but were opposed to expelling 
those, such as Togliatti’s reformist faction, who disagreed with them. Hence Gramsci’s 
irritation. 
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unemployment, inflation and monetarj^ devaluation are common phe¬ 
nomena that bring conditions everywhere close to those of Russia 
before 1917. However, not only the outbreak, but also the subsequent 
development of the Russian revolution is linked to and depends on 
the economic crisis the world is going through - a crisis which is 
becoming broader and deeper by the day* Ihe conditions for the 
world revolution are maturing rapidly and only the victory of the 
universal revolution can guarantee the definitive victory of the Rus¬ 
sian revolution. 

Now, what the Communist Internationa! is doing is nothing other 
than organizing the international proletariat, drawing on the priceless 
and overwhelming experience of the Russian revolution to prepare 
for the universal revolution. 

Crushing the Russian revolution, then, means crushing the world 
revolution. This is something the capitalist governments know only 
too well and it is because of this that they are fighting Soviet Russia 
to the end. But it is something that the international proletariat is also 
coming to understand, increasingly, and the proletariat is shedding its 
last doubts that support for the Russian revolution is indivisible from 
adherence to the Communist International, 

Those who are struggling against the Communist International, 
whether openly or surTeptitl<>usly, are in effect struggling against 
Soviet Russia: they are enemies of Russia and enemies who are all 
the more dangerous because they are fighting within the very ranks 
of the working class. It is they who are to blame if the bourgeoisie is 
still managing to keep a portion of the workers under its influence. 

The supreme duty of the Italian communists is that of unmasking 
and combating this dangerous policy of the centrists. Off with your 
masks'/ we must cry in the faces of the false friends of Russia and 
the international, ‘you are working against the International, you are 
pitting yourselves against it and that means that you are enemies of 
the first great proletarian revolution. The Italian proletariat, when it 
undersunds this truth, cannot do other than condemn what you are 

doing.’ 

L'Ordinc NuavOt 9 January 1921 
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The Livorno Conference is destined to become one of ±e most 
important historical events in contemporary Italian life. At Livorno, 
±e question of whether the Italian working class has the capacity to 
form an autonomous class parly from its own ranks will finally be 
decided* It will finally emerge, as weU, whether the experiences of 
four years of imperialist war and two of extreme hardship for product¬ 
ive forces all over the world have succeeded in giving the Italian 
working class an awareness of its historical mission. 

The working class is both a national and an international class* It 
must place itself at the head of the working people struggling to free 
themselves from the yoke of industrial and financial capitalism on 
both a national and an international scale. The national task of the 
working class is determined by the process of development of Italian 
capitalism and Italian capitalism's official expression, the bourgeois 
State. Italian capitalism came to power by pursuing the following line 
of development: it subjugated the countryside to the industrial cities 
and it subjugated central and southern Italy to the North. In the 
Italian bourgeois State, the question of the relations between the 
c-ities and the country side is not simply a question of the relations 

' This article appeared on ihe eve of the Seventeenth Congress of the Italian S^ialisT 
Pattj, held at Uwmo, on 15-ai January 19^^- h at this conference that the 
cotnmunisi faction broke away ftom the maximalist and reformisl groups to form the 
PCd’L 
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between the great industrial cities and the country immediately sur¬ 
rounding them in the same region: it is a question of the relations 
between one part of the national territory and another, which is quite 
distinct from it and characterized by certain instantly recognizable 
features. Capitalism exercises its predominance and its exploitative 
practices in the following two ways; directly, in the factory, over the 
workers; but also indirectly, in the State, over broader swathes of 
the Italian working people, made up of impoverished peasants and 
semi-proletarians. What is indisputable is that only the industrial 
working class can resolve the central problem of Italian national life^ 
the Southern question, by seizing political and economic power from 
the hands of the capitalists and the bankers. Cinly the industrial 
working class can bring to a conclusion the long and laborious task 
of unification that started with the Risorgimento. The bourgeoisie 
has unified the Italian people where territorial considerations are 
concerned. The working class has the task of finishing the bour¬ 
geoisie’s work off and uni lying the Italian people economically and 
spiritually. This can only be brought about by smashing the existing 
machinery of the bourgeois State, which rests on a hierarchical pre¬ 
dominance of industrial and financial capitalism over the nation’s 
other productive forces. This overturning of the State can only come 
about through the revolutionary struggle of the industrial working 
class which is directly subjugated to capitalism. It can only happen 
in Milan, Turin, Bologna - in the great cities from which all those 
millions of threads go out which make up the network of domination 
that industrial and financial capitalism has cast over all the productive 
forces of the country. In Italy, as a result of the particular configura¬ 
tion of the country’s economic and political structure, not only is it 
the case that the industrial working class, by emancipating itself, will 
emancipate all the other oppressed and exploited classes. It is also 
true that these other classes will never be able to achieve emancipa¬ 
tion unless they ally themselves closely with the industrial working 
class and maintain this alliance even through the harshest sufferings 
and the cruellest trials. 

The special significance of the break between communists and 
reformists that will take place at Livorno is this; that the revolutionary 
industrial working class will break with those degenerate socialist 
currents that have decayed into State parasitism. It will break from 
those currents that sou^t to exploit the North s dominance over the 
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South to create proletarian aristocracies; those currents that have 
erected a further, co-operative system of protectionism alongside the 
bourgeois protectionist system of tariffs (which is the legal expression 
of the predominance of industrial and tinanciaJ capitalism over the 
other productive forces of the nation), thinking that they could eman¬ 
cipate the working class at the expense of the majority of the working 
people of Italy. 

The reformists point to the ‘exemplary’ socialism of Reggio Emilia: 
they would have us believe that the whole of Italy and the world can 
become one great Reggio Emilia. The revolutionary working class 
repudiates any such spurious form of socialism: the emancipation 
of the proletariat cannot come about through privileges won for a 
proletarian aristocracy by parliamentary compromise and ministerial 
blackmail. The emancipation of the workers can only come about 
through an alliance between the industrial workers of the North and 
the impoverished peasants of the South, with the aim of overthrowing 
the bourgeois State to found a workers’ and peasants’ State and to 
build a new apparatus of industrial production which will serve the 
needs of agriculture, which will industrialize Italy’s backward agricul¬ 
ture and thus raise the national standard of living to the benefit of 
the working masses. 

The Italian workers’ revolution and the participation of the Italian 
working population in world affairs can only come atout in the con¬ 
text of a world revolution. The seeds of a global workers’ government 
already exist, in the Executive Committee of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional, which emerged at the Second Congress. At Livorno, the van¬ 
guard of the Italian working class, the communist fraction of the 
Socialist Party, will underline the fact that disciplined loyalty to the 
first world government of the working class is necessary and indis¬ 
pensable: indeed, it will ensure that this question has first place on 
the agenda at the congress. The Italian working class accepts a max¬ 
imum of discipline, because it wants to see the working class of all 
other nations accept and observe the maximum of discipline. 

The Italian working class knows that it can emancipate neither 
itself nor the other classes that are being oppressed and exploited 
by capitalism, unless there exists a system of revolutionaiy forces 
throughout the world, collaborating to the same end. The Italian 
working class is prepared to help the other national working classes 
in their efforts towards liberation, but it would also like some guaran- 
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tee that these other classes will help it in return. This guarantee can 
only come through the existence of a powerfully centralized interna¬ 
tional power, that enjoys the full and sincere confidence of all its 
members and is in a position to mobilize its forces with the same 
speed and precision with which the world power of capitalism can 
mobilize its forces, on its own account and in the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. 

It should be obvious, then, that the issues that are currently tor¬ 
menting the Socialist Party and that will be decided at the Congress 
of Livorno are not simply internal party questions or conflicts 
between individuals. What is going to be discussed at Livorno is the 
desdny of the working people of Italy. A new era in the history of 
the Italian people will be opening there. 

L’Ordtne Nuovo, 13 January 1921 
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The pobtical position of Fascism is determined by the following basic 
circumstances: 

(1) In the six months of their militant activity, the Fascists have 
amassed an extremely heavy baggage of criminal acts, which wiil only 
remain unpunished as long as the Fascist organization is strong and 
feared. 

(2) The Fascists have only been able to carry on their activities 
because tens of thousands of functionaries of the State, especially in 
the pubbc security forces (police, royal guards, carabinieri) and in 
the magistrature, have become their moral and material accomplices, 
These functionaries know that their impunity and their careers are 
closely bound up with the fortunes of the Fascist organization and 
so they have every interest in supporting Fascism in its every attempt 

to consolidate its pobtical position. 

(3) The Fascists possess sufficient stocks of arms and ammunition, 

spread over the whole national territory, to create an army of at least 
half a million men. 

(4) The Fascists have organized a hierarchical system on a military 
model, which finds its natural, organic apex in the general staff. 

It is quite natural and only to be expected that the Fascists do not 
want to go to prison and that instead they will use all their might, all 
the might at their disposal, to escape punishment and to achieve the 
ultimate end of every political movement: to hold pobtical power. 
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What do the socialists and the leaders of the Confederation intend 
to do to prevent the Italian people from being subjected to the tyranny 
of the general staff, the great landowners and the bankers? Have they 
decided on a plan? Do they have a programme? It does not look like 
it. Could it be that the socialists and the leaders of the Confederation 
have decided on some ‘clandestine’ plan? But this would be ineffect¬ 
ive, because only an insurrection of the great masses can defeat a 
reactionary £0Up dc force, and mass insurrections, while they do need 
clandestine preparation, also need legal, open propaganda, to provide 
a lead, to point people in the right direction and prepare them 
mentally. 

'rhe socialists have never seriously faced up to the possibility of a 
coup d*etat, or asked themselves what provisions they should make for 
defending themselves and going over to the offensive. Following their 
usual habit of mindlessly chewing over their collection of little 
pseudo-Marxist formulae, the socialists reject the idea of a ‘voluntar¬ 
ist’ revolution, ‘believing in miracles^, etc. But if the proletarian upris¬ 
ing were to be forced on the masses by the will of the reactionaries, 
who have no such ‘Mandst’ scruples, how should the Socialist Party' 
behave then? Would it concede victory to the forces of reaction, 
without putting up any resistance? And if resistance was successful, if 
the armed proletariat in revolt succeeded in defeabng the reactionary 
forces, what message would the Party give it then; to hand over its 
arms or to press on with its struggle to the end? 

We believe that these questions, at the present moment, are any¬ 
thing but academic and abstract. It may be, of course, that the Fas¬ 
cists — who arc Italians after all and have all the indecisiveness and 
weakness of character of the Italian petite bourgeoisie - will imitate 
the tactic adopted by the socialists in the occupation of the factories; 
that they will draw back and abandon those of their followers who 
have committed or abetted crimes to the punitive justice of a govern¬ 
ment committed to restoring legality. This may be what will happen: 
but it is bad tactics to put one’s faith in the errors of one’s enemies 
and to imagine those enemies as being incapable and inept. Anyone 
who has strength uses it. Anyone who risks being sent to prison will 
go through hell and high water to cling on to his freedom. A Fascist 
coup d'etat, which is to say a coup d'etat by the Fascist general suff, 
the great landowners and the bankers, is the menacing spectre that 
has loomed over this legislature from the stan. The Communist Party 
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has its line: to launch the slogan of insurrection and lead the armed 
populace to freedom “ a freedom guaranteed by the workers’ State. 
What is the slogan"Of the Socialist Parly? How can the masses retain 
any trust in this party, whose only political activity has been reduced 
to a low moan and which is only really interested in the * magnificent’ 
speeches its deputies make in Parliament? 


L ’Ordtne Nuolo^ i r June 1921 





Why the Bourgeoisie Can No Longer Govern 

the Country 


The more the task of running the productive forces slips out of the 
control of the capitalist leaders, the more the hope s of the bourgeois 
classes slide off into the domain of pure faith, of the indefinable and 
the supernatural. 

Now that it has been given to understand that the revolution has 
become impossible, public opinion is awaiting some kind of dhine 
revelation. It is waiting for the 'Unknown Leader’ to come along and 
solve the riddle and kill the sphinx. But what can this ‘Unknown 
Leader’ do? \^Tiat real forces can he base his government on - forces 
with a real importance in the economic life of production? The 
'Unknown Leader’ might succeed in winning over a majorit}' in par¬ 
liament and gaining parliamcntar>^ support for his government initiat¬ 
ives. But, outside the Chamber, who is going to put the concrete 
projects arising from these initiauves into pToetke} What class will 
take on itself to modify the miserable realit>^ this countiy has 
plummeted into? 

This is the insoluble problem that is facing all capitalist countries. 
This is the raison d'etre of the crisis in government and authority that 
is slowly snaking through the whole of Central and Western Europe 
and ruining the whole world. 

The pariiamentaiy' political parties are rooted essentially in the 
various stratifications of the lower and middle bourgeoisie — a class 
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which, even though it still has a numerical importance and a demo¬ 
cratic importance, no longer has an essential role in production, 

Turati’s orders may reach the heads of the agrarian workers’ 
leagues, the administrative counsellors of co-operative institutions, 
the foremen in the workshops. But they do not reach down to the 
working masses: they do not result in a single additional hoetiil of 
earth being tilled in the held, or accelerate the rhythm of production, 
or set industrial workforces thrilling with the pleasure of creation. 

Mussolini’s orders can induce a band of Fascists to jump into a 
lorry and go and blow up a Camera del Lavoro headquarters, or to 
go to a fruit and vegetable market and impose price cuts. But they 
will not convince the peasants in a League that has gone over to 
Fascism to improve a field, or drain a marsh; they will not persuade 
a single market-gardener to graft a new plant and they will not prevent 
small landowners from feeding their fruit to their animals rather than 
taking it into the cities and exposing themselves to Fascist bullying. 

Tovini’s orders can induce parish priests across Italy to repeat 
from thousands and thousands of pulpits the words of the ^Unknown 
Leader" heading the government about peace, labour, harmony, pro¬ 
duction. But the crowds coming out of the churches will go back to 
their everyday lives - just as grasping as before, just as selfish, just 
as eager to get rich at the expense of their fellow-men. 

Certainly heads of agrarian workers" leagues, co-operative counsel¬ 
lors, foremen, priests and Fascist leaders, all of whom do have a 
certain measure of popular influence, can succeed, during the elec¬ 
tion period, in ensuring rictory at the polls for the friends of Turati, 
Mussolini and Torini. They can convince or constrain vast masses 
of workers, peasants and white-collar workers to give their vote to 
these friends of Turati, Mussolini and Tovini. But in the sphere of 
production, in the activity that gets trains and ships and waggons 
moving, that gets industrial products made, all these people are 
worthless - they have no power to rule and no powers of persuasion. 

These people, who are currently in command politically, are not 
and never will be in charge economically. They cannot bring unity" 
they are condemned to tear each other apart, plot against one another, 
mistrust one another. They speak but do not put their words into 
practice; they command and no-one obeys them; they impose their 
commands and finish up destroying to avenge themselves on a reality 
that refuses to obey them. This is the crisis in government and 
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authority that is wrecking the whole capitalist world. The age of the 
Caesars is coining to an end in the domain of production: the masses 
are no longer content to work away passively^ they are tired of 
treading the roads of the earth for a fistful of salt in defence of the 
Holy Roman Empire of capitalism. They want to have a home of 
their own, a family of their own; they want to build a heredity (hat 
will guarantee life and liberty for their children. The capitalist Holy 
Roman Empire is falling apart: the centurions are clamouring to take 
the place of Caesar, We arc still waiting for the new forces to emerge 
which will establish a new order and give the masses the power to 
govern themselves, which will infuse society with a new faith in labour 
and a new joy in the creation of wealth. The irony of the centurions 
posing as Emperors is chastened by this implacable reality: the 
impossibility of governing, the uselessness of any kind of striving for 
change within the present social set-up, the decay of the political 
capacities of a class that has been forced to take iiehige within the 
realm of the unknowable and the supernatural, to place all its hopes 
of salvation in the advent of a thaumaturgical 'Unknown Leader'. 

L 'Ordine Nuovo, 2 July 1921 
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La Stampa chose to speak out yesterday ^to open the eyes of those 
whose senseless facilitation of the violence of others has earned them 
the primary responsibility' for the creation of an atmosphere that 
favours events like those we deplore today*. The question to put to 
La Stampa is; ‘Who was at the head of the Italian State when Fascism 
was being organized on a grand scale and we were seeing the hrst 
punitive expeditions and the first shameless flaunting of guns, bombs 
and knives? Who was at the head of the Italian State when the Fascists 
began their violent seizure of the socialist municipal administrations? 
Who was at the head of the Italian State when the Fascist newspapers 
were publishing - openly and with impunity - their first death- 
sentences, and the first announcements of their planned arson and 
lootings and persecutions?’ At the head of the Italian State at that 
time was Giovanni Giolitti, the statesman the Stampa was cham¬ 
pioning^ the man who was supposed to be restoring Italy, politically, 
economically and morally. Giovanni Giolitti allowed the series of 
punitive expeditions to multiply, he allowed the Fascists to build up 
deposits of arms and munitions (just think that, in Turin itself, one 
Sunday, in a street near the Porta Nuova station, passers-by could 
see Fascists calmly and peaceably unloading guns and hand-grenades 
from a lorry). He allowed arson, he allowed looting, he allowed kid¬ 
nappings, he allowed beatings, he allowed threats; he allowed the 
Fascists to do precisely what suited them best; he allowed them to 
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start thinking they could get away with anything; he allowed things 
to get to a point where it seemed quite natural and spontaneous for 
the Fascists to take it on themselves to invade SaTzana^' ignoring the 
injunctions of the public forces of order. It is Giovanni Giolitti who 
bears the main responsibility for the crimes committed by Fascism; 
in fact, he is guilty of high treason for having allowed the laws of 
the State to be trodden underfoot with complete impunity, whole 
populations to be terrorized, massacred and tortured by armed gangs 
and private property to be destroyed by sacking and arson. And La 
Statnpa needn’t try coming out with stories about Bolshevik acts of 
violence and other rabble-rousing nonsense of the kind; in 1920, 
2,500 ‘Bolsheviks’ were killed in the streets and the piazze by the 
public forces of order entrusted with combating their ‘acts of violence’ 
and gunning them down for their ‘acts of violence*. Inhere has never 
been any impunity or tolerance for Bolshevik violence: crowds have 
been mown down in vast numbers; revolutionaries implacably 
arrested and condemned. And La Siampa needn’t try bringing up the 
occupation of the factories, either: the factoiy occupations were a 
spontaneous mass movement and as such constrained the government 
to relative neutrality. Fascism developed gradually, gathering speed 
as it became more and more confident of enjoying juridical impunity 
and journalistic acclaim. Fascism is the spiritual offspring of Giovanni 
Giolitti: it is the purest and most sincere form of Giolittism. 

And La Stampa - when did La Stampa ever speak out against the 
spread of Fascism? All you have to do is remember the epic-cum-iyric 
description La Sumpa gave of the great Fascist exploit of the attack 
on the Camera del Lavoto. La Stampa published an interview with 
one of the heroes of the day, puffing up the heroism of Maramotti 
in language worthy of a cheap novel - Maramotti, who died after 
breaking into a private house, setting fire to it and attempting to kill 
the legitimate inhabitants.^ And we can all remember the other cheap 
novel La Stampa dreamt up over the killing of the Fascist Campiglio, 
just as we can all remember the grim stoiy with which it regaled the 
public after the killing of Sonzini and Sdmula, How many workers 

' At SafzflM an armed fbice of 600 Fascists sought to free ten of their companioos 
jailed for violent crimes. For the first time they were opposed by the authorities; a force 
of eleven carabinieri fired on them, killing three of their number and successfully 

dispersing the crowd. _ . ^ , 

^ Maramotti was a Fascist who died while banning down the Tunii Cameni del Lavoro. 
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have been murdered as a result of the morbid excitement stirred up 
by these Actions, which the Stampa writers have ctmcocted with such 
cool, Jesuitical calculation? 

And La Stampa has not changed. It still supports the Fascists, even 
now. Just read La Stampa^^ report of Mussolini’s threatening speech 
in Parliament. La St^ani has printed some of this speech: 

[MussoLini] observes that the deplorable system of verbal con¬ 
tumelies must be avoided at alt costs and, above all, that it should 
no longer be thought that the changing attitudes of the govern¬ 
ment were capable of bowing the political and miliiaTy jorm of 
Fascism. 

No-one could miss and no-one did miss the importance and the 
gravity of Mussolini’s threat, The Momento, the paper of the Partito 
Popolare, which has a whole string of ministers and under-secretaries 
in the Bonomi cabinet^ the Momenta^ which is at least a semi-official 
paper and certainly not one to throw words around lighdy at a 
moment of such upheaval, when passions are running so high - the 
Momenio thought it necessary to make this kind of explicit comment 
on Mussolini’s very clear threat: 

The Honourable Mussolini eitpressed his regret that the Hon¬ 
ourable Turati should have stated at a certain point in his inter¬ 
esting speech that the Fascists ate speaking a diflierent language 
from the other parts of the House. But, in all truth, when some¬ 
one starts talking with such breathtaking audacity about there 
being ‘political and military forces’ at some faction’s disposal, 
then it is clear that that faction is making itself out to be a State 
within the State - or rather, outside the State. So how, then, can 
there be any possibility of an understanding? But the Honourable 
Mussolini’s declaration raises a question which must be of con¬ 
cern to the government in general and the minister of war in 
particular. Where art these ‘forces ‘ the leader of the Fascists is r^errtng 
to being recruited? Are they ^ng recruited Jivm the ranks of the regular 
armed firces? One only has to put the problem in these terms to realize 
its immense import and the need to resolve it mthout delay. The army 
belongs to the nation and cannot be the instrument of a political 
party. If there are men in uniform tpho do not feel inclined to serve 
the Fatherland and its legitimate gsevemment, then they should be 
instantly expelled from the army. 

Now then, La Stampa completely suppressed the Honourable 
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Mussolini^s threatening expression- In La Stampa^ ‘the political and 
military forces of Fascism’ become simply ‘the forces of Fascism’. 

The Honourable Mussolini’s speech has been expurgated. 
Stampa's readers must be kept in ignorance of the explicit threat 
made by the official head of the Fascist movement in the State gov¬ 
ernment. 7'hey must not be allowed to form an idea of the gravity of 
the situation in Italy as it has been created by the Honourable Giolitti, 
the restorer of political order, economic order, moral order. This 
tactic of La Siampa^s is a confirmation of the Honourable Giolitti’s 
connivance with Fascism. Thousands and thousands of proletarian 
lives have been cut short on the orders of these political and joumal- 
isde brigands. Because when a government permits a crime to take 
place, it becomes the instigator of that crime and when a paper like 
La Stampa writes in the way it has been writing, it becomes a genuine 
threat to public safety, an incitement to atrocities and crimes. 

L'Ordirte NuaiOy 24 July 1921 
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The peace treaty between Fascists and Socialists has been signed by 
the General Confederation of Labour as well.' This action on the 
part of the supreme organ of the trade-union movement is perfectly 
in keeping with the strategy the Italian labour leaders^ have been 
following for years, in pursuit of their political ideal of a ‘democratic’ 
State based on the principles of parliamentary representation by class 
and function and the concentration of all econonuc activities in the 
StatC'Union bureaucracy. The milestones along the way have been 
their participation in the industrial mobilization during the war, their 
adhesion to the Grand Commission,^ their proposals for a constituent 
assembly in the immediate post-war period, their plans for a Labour 
Parliament and the transformation of the Senate by professional rep¬ 
resentation, their downgrading of the Camere del Lavoro and the 
labourite centralism in the secretariat of the Confederation, the trans¬ 
formation of the trade unions on the model of the glide. State-union 
control of industry, the decision to remain in the Amsterdam Interna¬ 
tional and the consequent collaboration with the International Labour 


' On 3 August 1921, the PSl pstliamenury group signed a ^paJto di paaficaziortt' 
(Pacificadon Pact) with Fascist deputies to end all violence between their respective 
fbhowere. The pact proved abortive as Fascist raids continued unabated. 

^ [Translator’s note] The term ‘labour leaders’ is in English in the original, 

^ The CommitsimissiTtNi, as it was kiiown, was convened in August 1918 to study the 
immediate needs of the Party following the War. 
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Office of the League of Nations, etc., etc. The peace accord entered 
into with the official intervention of the State, though it is a sacrifice - 
maybe even a painful one - for the few maximalists in the Socialist 
Party, is a victory for the labourites who lead the Confederation and 
pull all the strings in this Bamum’s side-show. 

The Italian Socialist Partj’, which has never been able to purge 
itself of its original sin - its democratic, parliamentary, petit bourgeois 
character - has never presented much of a real threat to our ruling 
classes. With the war and the Russian Revolution, the class struggle 
everywhere in Europe has taken on the ferocious character of an 
all-out effort to overthrow bourgeois power and establish a prolet¬ 
arian dictatorship. This drastic situation had exactly the effect that 
the men of good*will would have wanted to avoid. Well-meaning 
muddling became ever more impotent in the face of historical destiny. 

The result has been a schism in world socialisni. In Italy, since 
that time, we have seen existing differences of opinion growing ever 
more bitter, resulting in some extremely heated debates on the rela¬ 
tions between the labourite-dominated unions and the Socialist Party, 
and resulting as well in the communists leaving the Socialist Party. 
The schism marked the political demise of‘maximalism’ and resulted 
in the PS I coming under the thumb of the men of the Confederation, 
The mask of revolution was kept up for purposes of pure 
demagogueiy. 

These events are predictable within the development of the class 
struggle, which tends to result in a polarization between coQabora- 
tionist labourism and the revolutionary, class party, the communist 
party. 

The difference of opinion between revolutionaries and reformists 
over the role of the unions was at root a disagreement between the 
trade-union bureaucracy - which arrogated to itself all the political 
functions of worker organisation - and the organized masses. This 
explains why Fascism should have developed along essentially anti¬ 
union lines - even while its parliamentary leaders were proclaiming 
their respect for the workers’ organizations, to please the parliament¬ 
ary leaders of socialism (with whom they have now made their peace, 
as though they had never been at odds with them). The bastions of 
reformist syndicalism have fallen one after the other at the first breath 
of a white reaction, Camere del Lavoro have been burnt down by the 
score, organizations dissolved or prevented from functioning, leaders 
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arrested or exiled — sometimes even killed - and major achievements 
trampled underfoot; but the tactics of the reformists have not 
changed. They have continued to regard the State as the only means 
of restoring normality to union action by force of law; to regard it, 
what is more, as the only social reality. And so it is, today, that the 
reformist leaders of the (leneral Confederation of Labour have not 
felt the need to make even the most summary examination of their 
conscience before underwriting the peace treaty with the Fascists. 

On the contrary, the presence of representatives of the State was 
actually requested by them and, as always, docilely accepted by the 
maximaltsts. The labourites of the General Confederation of Labour 
have signed the peace treaty in the knowledge that, by doing so, they 
are performing an act of collaboration, an anti-class, counter¬ 
revolutionary act - contributing to the restoration of the authority of 
the law and the State and bringing the day closer when they can get 
their hands on ‘power’, by liquidating the last remains of the intrans¬ 
igent maximalism that is still blocking their way. 

Avanti!^ commenting on the 'pact' of Rome has described it as a 
straightforward ‘truce*, adopted for tactical reasons and to be 
regarded in the same light as an act of war; because ‘there can be 
no cessation of the class struggle’, but simply changes in the form of 
the struggle, dictated by circumstances. But Avanti! is the organ of 
maximalism - that is, the stage of the Bamum’s side show - whereas 
for a more accurate view of events, it is much more useful to under¬ 
stand the thinking of those pulling the strings. 

Commenting on the treaty' in Battagik sindacali, the organ of the 
General Confederation of Labour, Gino Baldesi says exactly the 
opposite of what Avanti! said: 

It is not like the peace negotiated between two warring armies. 

The ‘pact* of Rome is a ‘moral’ pact, which aims to sweep the 
life of society clean of al! those comipting elements which had 
infiltrated it and were threatening our very existence. 

The union leaders are not even worried, as Avanti! is, about 
whether the treaty will be put into effect or not: 

Whether the followers, associates, and supporters of the signator¬ 
ies obey them or not is of secondary importance. Indeed, if we 
had to judge by the agendas approved by the Fascists in the 
regions worst affected, we would be saddened by how timid the 
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leaders are about opposing their good will to the very determined 
contrary will of their followers. 

The labourites always have their answer: the State. If the treaty is 
not put into practice, they will make sure that it is, by going directly 
to the government if necessary. " 71 te laws exist and they must apply to 
everyone. Anyone who does not respect the treaty will have to answer to the 
law* 

So, while Avantif considers the treaty as a class act, Stentcrello,"* 
who knows the score, sees it as having no practical value other than 
as a condemnation of violence and a valorization of the law, of the 
State, of the ‘healthy’ principle of collaboration. 

Baldesi is thinking about ‘moral problems’. For Stenterello, Fas¬ 
cism is a moral problem. G. M. Setrati should send him some of his 
twopenny pamphlets of propaganda for beginners, to teach him that 
in the class struggle the only ‘moral’ problem is the victory of the 
proletariat. 

L'Ordine Nuovo, 7 August 1921 


* StcntcreUg is i tradsdonal mask-character in Italian comic theatre: tall and thin, at 
once clumsy and fatunus. In an earlier article in Avantil (10 March 1917), GramscJ 
argued that \SrentereHo is the prototype of the Italian bourgeoisie; gossipy, vain, 
empty . . 
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The crisis of Fascism, on whose origins and causes so much is being 
written at the moment, can be easily explained if we look seriously 
at the actual development of the Fascist movement 

The Fasci di combattimento came into existence in the immediate 
post-war period and had the same petit bourgeois character as the 
various war-veterans’ associations that emerged in that period. 
Because of their determined opposition to the socialist movement - 
partly an inheritance of the conflicts between the Socialist Party and 
the interventionist associations during the War - the Fasd won the 
support of the capitalists and the authorities. The fact that their 
emergence coincided with a need on the part of the landowners to 
form a white guard to combat the growing power of the workers’ 
organizations meant that the system of armed bands created and 
armed by the big landowners could adopt this same name of Fasd, 
And, as these bands developed, the name became associated with 
their identity as a white guard of capitalism pitted against the class 
organs of the proletariat. 

Fascism has never shaken off this original flaw in its make-up. 
Until now, the fervour of the armed offensive prevented any exacer¬ 
bation of the rift between the urban, petit bourgeois nuclei, which 
are predominantly parliamentary and collaborationist, and the rural 
ones, formed by large and medium-sized landowners and the farmers 
themselves, which are principally concerned with the struggle against 
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the peasants and peasants’ organizations^ resolutely anti-trade union 
and reactionary in character, and more willing to put their trust in 
direct armed action than the authority^ of the State and the efficacy 
of parliamentarism. 

Fascism had its greatest development in the agricultural regions 
(Emilia, Tuscany, the Veneto, Umbria), achieving unconditional 
power in these regions through the financial support of the capitalists 
and the protection of the civil and military authorities of the State. 
But if, on the one hand, its ruthless offensive against the class organs 
of the proletariat has been of benefit to the capitalists - who, in the 
course of one year* saw the whole apparatus of struggle of the socialist 
trade unions fall apart and become redundant - it is nevertheless 
undeniable that the worsening violence has ended up by creating a 
widespread hostility to Fascism among the middle and popular strata 
of society. The Sarzana, Treviso, Viterbo and Roccastrada episodes, 
deeply shook the urban Fascist nuclei personified by Mussolini and 
they began to see a danger in the exclusively negative tactics pursued 
by the Fasd in rural areas,' On the other hand, however, these tactics 
had already started bearing some excellent fruit, since they had 
dragged the Socialist Party into a position of flexibility and willingness 
to collaborate in the country and in Parliament. 

From this moment, the latent rift begins to reveal itself in all its 
true seriousness. The urban, collaborationist nuclei see themselves 
as having achieved the objective they had set themselves, of shifting 
the Socialist Party from its position of class intransigence, and they 
are eager to get their victory down in writing in the pacification pact. 
The agrarian capitalists, in contrast, cannot renounce the only tactic 
which ensures them a free hand in exploiting the peasant classes, 
without any trouble from strikes and organizations. The whole 
polemic that is stirring up the Fascist camp, between supporters and 
opponents of pacification, comes down to this basic disagreement, 
whose origins must be sought in the very origins of the Fascist 
movement. 

The claims of the Italian socialists - that it was they who provoked 
the split in the Fascist movement with their skilful policy of com- 


< Tlie reference here is to a series of Fascist outrages in worfcmy-ckss areas 
socialist and commonist organizations during July 1921, whkrh had the effect of losing 
them some public support. 
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promise - are nothing other than a fiirther proof of their demagogy. 
In reality, the Fascist crisis is nothing new, it has always existed. 
Once the contingent factors which were holding the anti-proletarian 
ranks together ceased to operate, it was inevitable that the rifts in the 
party would emerge more clearly. The crisis, then, has done nothing 
more than clarify a pre-existing de facto situation. 

Fascism will get out of the situation by splitting in two. The parlia¬ 
mentary section of the party, headed by Mussolini, which draws on 
the support of the middle classes (white-collar workers, small shop¬ 
keepers and small businessmen), will attempt to organize its sup¬ 
porters poUtically, leaning necessarily in the direction of collaboration 
with the socialists and popoiari. The intransigent section of the party, 
which represents the need for the direct, armed defence of capitalist 
agrarian interests, wUl continue with its characteristic anti-proletarian 
activity. For this latter section - the most important where the 
working class is concerned - the ‘truce agreement’ which the social¬ 
ists are priding themselves on as a victory will be utterly without 
value. The only real result of the ‘crisis’ will be the departure from 
the Fasci of a faction of petit bourgeois supporters who have vainly 
attempted to justify Fascism with a general political ‘party’ 
programme. 

But Fascism, true Fascism, as the peasants and workers of Emilia, 
Tuscany, the Veneto, know it through the painful experience of the 
past two years of white terror - Fascism will continue, though it may 
have to change its name. 

The task of the revolutionaiy workers and peasants is to take 
advantage of the period of relative calm brought about by the internal 
disputes among Fascist bands to infuse the oppressed and defenceless 
masses with a clear consciousness of the real situation in the class 
struggle and the means that are needed to defeat the arrogant reac¬ 
tionary movement of capitalism. 


VOrdine Nuavo, 25 August 1921 




Legality 


How far do the boundaries of legality extend? When can we say that 
these boundaries are no longer being respected? Ortainly, it is not 
easy to fix any kind of boundaries, given the extremely elastic charac¬ 
ter of the concept of legality. For any government, everything that 
occurs in the domain of and-government activity transgresses the 
boundaries of legality. And yet it can be argued that legality is deter¬ 
mined by the interests of the class which holds power in any society . 
In capitalist society, legality is represented by the interests of the 
bourgeois class. When an action in any way affecis private property 
and the profits that derive from it, then that action immediately comes 
to be considered illegal. This is what happens in substance. Where 
matters of form are concerned, legality presents itself in a rather 
different light. Since the bourgeoisie, on achieving power, conceded 
an equal right to vote to both bosses and employees, legality has, to 
all appearances, come to seem like a collection of norms freely recog¬ 
nized by all sections of the community. Now, some- people have con¬ 
fused the substance of legality' with the form and this has given rise 
to the liberal-democratic ideology. The bourgeois State is the liberal 
State par excellence. In it, everyone can express his opinion freely 
by means of his vote. That is what formal legality in the bourgeois 
State really comes down to: the exercise of the right to vote. 
Obtaining die vote for the popular masses appeare<l in the eyes of the 
ingenuous ideologues of liberal democracy as the decisive conquest in 
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the social progress of humanity. It was never recognized that there 
were two sides to legality: an inner, substantive one and an outward, 
purely formal one. 

By confusing these two faces of legality, the ideologues of Liberal 
democracy have managed to pull the wool over the eyes of the popular 
masses for a certain period of time, convincing them that the right 
to vote would eventually result in their liberation from all the chains 
that bound them. Unfortunately, the short-sighted champions of Ub- 
eral democracy were not the only ones to fall for this illusion. Many 
people who considered themselves and still consider themselves 
Marxists have believed that the emancipation of the proletarian class 
would come about through the sovereign exercise of that great con¬ 
quest, universal suffrage. Some rash souls even used the name of 
Engels to justify this belief of theirs. But reality has destroyed all 
these illusions. Reality has shown quite incontrovertibly that there is 
only one true face to legality and that legality exists only within the 
boundaries set by the interests of the ruling class - which means, in 
capitalist society, the interests of the owning class. In fact, the experi¬ 
ences we have had of this, in recent times in particular, contain many 
important lessons. 

The working class, by exercising its right to vote, had won control 
over a great number of communes and provinces. The organizations 
that represented it had achieved an impressive growth in membership 
and had succeeded in forcing through agreements that were advant¬ 
ageous for the workers. But as soon as the vote and the right to 
organize became means of attack against the bosses, this latter 
dropped any pretence at formal legality and started obeying nothing 
but its true law - the law of its own interest, the law of its conserva¬ 
tion. The communes were violently stripped away from the working 
class; working-class organizations were dissolved by the use of armed 
force; the industrial working class and the peasantry were ousted 
from their positions, haring become too much of a threat to the 
existence of private property. And thus we saw the birth of Fascism, 
which grew and established itself as a movehient by making illegality 
into the only thing that was legal. No organizations, except the Fascist 
organization; no right to vote, except the right to vote for the agrarian 
and industrial representatives of Fascism. This is the kind of legality 
that the bourgeoisie is prepared to recognize when it is constrained 
to renounce the other, formal kind. The experience of these recent 
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times^ then, is not without lessons for those who used to believe 
quite genuinely in the efficacy of the legal guarantees offered by the 
bourgeois liberal State. 

There comes a point in history when the bourgeoisie is constrained 
to repudiate what it has itself created. This point has arrived in Italy. 
To refuse to learn the lessons of this experience is either the ultimate 
in ingenuousness, something which deserves the severest sanctions; 
or else bad faith, something which should be punished without mercy. 
In fact, this seems to be the case with those socialist organizers who 
are now expressing their amazement that, for example, the Right 
Honourable Beneduce is not succeeding in ensuring that labour con¬ 
tracts arc respected. For people who still like to chink of themselves 
as players on the field of class struggle, this b incredible. Is it right 
that an organizer who claims not to have renounced the principles 
of class struggle, should be asking a minister what resources he has 
at his disposal to prevent the bosses from reneging on labour agree¬ 
ments? This kind of request can only engender doubts and uncertain¬ 
ties in the working class. It is only natural that the minister of employ¬ 
ment should have no resources beyond being an instrument in the 
hands of agrarians and industrialists. While socialist organizers 
cannot come up with anything better than asking the employment 
minister to make the bosses respect agreements, the working class 
will have to continue to put up with every kind of infringement of its 
rights, without even being able to organize a defence for itself. 

The industrialists are resigning from the arbitration committees. 
This too is a logical consequence of the situation. The industrialists 
now want to claw back their power in its entirety. They no longer 
want to accept this kind of limitation on their free will. They accepted 
the arbitration committees just as long as the revolutionary impetus 
of the masses was threatening their existence. But now that the situ¬ 
ation seems favourable for any kind of reactionary tactic, the bosses 
cannot even be bothered to maintain the occasitmal scruple. They 
have openly set themselves on the path to the complete and despotic 
recovery of their power over the working masses. And what do the 
socialist organizers come up with, when confronted with these tend¬ 
encies on the part of the ruling class? All the organizers are capable 
of doing is publicly denouncing the bosses’ failure to respea agree¬ 
ments and the impotence of the employment minister. But in the 
meantime the working class is suffering all the ill effects of both the 
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attitude of the bosses and the wavering of its own leadership. While 
the organizers are putting their questions to the minister of employ¬ 
ment, more and more people are going hungry , hardship is increas¬ 
ing, and the forces of reaction are gaining strength. Those socialist 
organizers who during the war used to go and shake the bloody hands 
of generals in the mobilization committees are the same people who 
are demanding the help and intervention of employment ministers. 
Then, they became accomplices of the murderers who had caused 
the war, reining in the revolutionary impetus of the masses with the 
decisions of the arbitration committees. Now, they are leaving the 
working class defenceless, while the bosses are everywhere ignoring 
agreements and transgressing them at will. 

Only the proposal of the Communist Union Committee offers a 
way of organizing a workers’ defence against the capitalist assault. 
Only by uniting all the forces of the working class into a tightly 
organized army can we put up any serious opposition to the capitalists, 
who, acdng on their orders, are aiming to reduce the whole of the 
working class to servitude. But where our respected socialist organ¬ 
izers are concerned, even just to demand respect for the agreements 
is now considered too revolutionary. 


L'Ofdine NumOy August iqzi 




April and September 1920 


With the anniversary of the occupation of the factories, a stale old 
piece of gossip has come back into circulation concerning the Turin 
communists who, according to some, are those chiefly responsible 
for the fact that the movement did npt extend any further. The Hon¬ 
ourable Buozii alluded to this responsibility in his recent speech to 
the internal commissions of the Milanese metal-workers; another 
allusion is contained in a report from Turin in the Anarchist paper 
Umanita nova. The ‘rumour’ even found its way across the borders 
and Jacques Mesnil picked it up in an article on rhe Italian socialist 
movement published in Charles Rappaport’s Revue eommuniste. 

Let us put things straight once and for alh When, in September 
1920, the functionaries of the Confederation found themselves faced 
with the might)’ revolutionar)^ uprising provoked by the initiative of 
the Central Committee of Fiom, they plunged desperately into the 
task of patching things up and looking for someone to saddle with 
the responsibility for their o^ii blindness and lack of foresight, their 
own unreadiness, their owit ineptitude. They had launched hundreds 
of thousands of workers on to the battleheld of illegality and armed 
insurrection, while forgetting one very' simple thing: the need to pro¬ 
cure weapons for the workers and to prepare tlie working class to 
withstand a bloody struggle. In Milan, where the headquarters of the 
movement were, they had not even bothered to make an inventory 
and a proper collection of the weapons and ammunition available in 
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the i’attories. In l.ccco, seven days after the occupation, the police 
were still able to confiscate 60,000 small bombs which had been left 
in the warehouses of some factoty - 60,000 bombs which would have 
provided quite a respectable weaponry for the Milanese workers. 

All of a sudden, the union functionaries came out in favour of the 
workers’ offensive: indeed, they would have liked the offensive to 
start in Turin and for Turin to head the insurrection movement. But 
September 1920 was too close to April 1920. In April 1920, the 
Turinese proletariat, which had been dragged into a desperate 
struggle by the industrialists, as a result of a particular commitment 
they had taken on at the conference of the Confederation of Italian 
Industry held in Milan on the preceding 7 March, had been com- 
pletely left in the lurch by the General Confederation of 1 .abour. 
The Turinese, that April, had been isolated from the rest of Italy - 
stigmatized to the rest of Italy as a band of anarchists, hot-heads, 
undisciplined maniacs. I’he point had even been reached, that April, 
where there were allegations being made about the .source of the 
‘funds’ the Turinese had a\ailable for hiring a car. How would it 
have been possible not to mistrust the motives of those who, in Sep¬ 
tember, were asking the Turinese to give the insurrection movement 
a kick-start, if these were the same people who, the previous April, 
had used all the means and all the dirty' tricks at their disposal to 
blacken their name? How' was it possible for the 'J’urinese not to 
regard this offer as a cunning trap to ensure that the T urinese re\olu- 
tionary' movement would be definitively crushed by the police who 
had concentrated an imposing apparatus of troops in I'urin? 

This was the real situation. The I’urin communists supported the 
need for an extension of the movement and voted for the agenda 
proposed by Schiavello and Burro. But they refused - entirely justi¬ 
fiably - to take responsibility' for the initiative themselves. It would 
have been passible, in Turin, within the context of a national struggle, 
to withstand the impetus of the government forces with a good chance 
of victory. But it would not have been possible to take do the respons¬ 
ibility' for an armed struggle with no assurance that die rest of Italy 
would have joined in and with no assurance that the Confederation 
would not have played it.s usual trick and allow'ed all the military' 
forces of State power to converge on Turin, as it had in April, On 
this occasion as on others, the Turin communists acted wisely and 
showed themselves to be capable of cool reasoning and quite immune 
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from that rash spirit of adventure they were accused of by the grand 
old men of opportunism and reformism. They had done their duty, 
they had planned things, as far as was possible, given their limited 
powers and the limited local resources available to them. But they 
refused to let themselves be trapped by the exponents of confederal 
mandarinism, who had launched the working masses on to the battle¬ 
field of armed struggle and forgotten to provide them with arms - 
the same people who had stupidly allowed 60,000 bombs to be con¬ 
fiscated in Lecco and who were then asking, in their confusion and 
hysteria and mad terror, for ‘a few machine-guns with which to arm 
Milan’. 

VOrdine Nuovo, 7 September E921 
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In the good old days, when people still remembeTed the Kisorgimento 
and the great achievement of the Conshtution still meant something 
to the great mass of the Italian population, an interesting polemic 
took place between the liberals and the republicans on the nature 
and significance of the oath of allegiance to the king that all deputies 
have to take in Parliament. This was what the liberals said: if deputies 
refuse to take this oath, if they succeed in getting it abolished, then 
the State itself will lose the main support it rests on. The Constitution 
is a reciprocal pact of allegiance between the people and the sover¬ 
eign. If the people, through their representatives, withdraw from their 
obligation of allegiance; if the people, by abolishing the oath, demand 
the freedom to act against the C:onstitution, then the sovereign, too, 
is legally absolved of his obligations and becomes free to organize 
on his own behalf and orchestrate a wup d'etat to overthrow the 
Constitution, 

The government represents the sovereign within the national Par¬ 
liament; indeed, the government is responsible for the sovereign 
before the national Parliament and before the people. If the govern¬ 
ment allows the Constitution to be violated with impunity; if the 
government allows the formation of armed bands in the country; if 
the government allows private associations to build up deposits of 
weapons and arms; if the government allows tens of thousands of 
private citizens, armed and in militaiy formation, wearing helmets 
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and carrying guns, to march undisturbed through the whtdc country, 
invade the capital and openly flaunt their ‘power*, wdiat can this mean 
except that the government, which is responsible for the sovereign, 
has broken its oath of allegiance to the Constitution? WTiat can it 
mean except that a coup d etat is being planned by those State organs 
grouped round the executive power? ^Tiai can it mean except that 
in Italy we are already Ihing in the kind of atmt>sphcrc that will 
automatically produce a tmp d'etat^. 

The pact between the people and the sovereign has thus already 
been denounced by the State powder which represents the latter. So, 
automatically, all oaths of allegiance are denounced. WnsX links arc 
now^ binding State employees to the goveminent? What links are now' 
binding army officers to die supreme command? The logic of events 
is leading the populace to divide into two camps: those in favour of 
and those against a reactionary coup d’etat - or rather those in favour 
of a reactionary coup d’etat anti those in favour of a popular insurrec¬ 
tion capable of putting down the reactionary' coup d'etat. The eventu¬ 
ality is envisaged in the Constitution itself; it recognizes the people’s 
right to armed insurrection when the State powers are infringing the 
Constitution itself. And, indeed, why ever should a pact, which must 
necessarily be a two-sided thing, remain in force for one party if the 
other has infringed its terms? Why should a State employee or an 
officer remain faithful to a law that no longer exists? Why should he 
preserve State secrets and not communicate them to the revolutionary 
patties, if keeping these secrets means favouring the coup d’etat - 
which means the abolition of' the statutory laws and freedoms, even 
at a formal level - while giving these secrets away to the revolutionary 
parties means contributing to the salvation of popular liberty and 
keeping faith with the spirit of the oath he took? 

The bourgeois State depends for its survival in great part on the 
work and the sacrifices of thousands of civil servants and soldiers 
who perform their duty, often with real passion, who have a keen 
sense of honour and who have taken seriously the oath they had to 
swear on taking up office. If this crucial nucleus of sincere and loyuUy 
devoted people did not exist, the bourgeois State would collapse iii 
an instant, like a house of cards. It is they who are the real, the only 
mainstay of the State - certainly not the others, the State extortionists, 
prevaricators, fools and parasites- Now: who is going to profit from 
the wup d’etat} The only people who will profit will be these others, 
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the exiortionists, prevaricators, fools and parasites: wupi d'eiai have 
ver\' often — indeed, almost always - been tiothinf? other than the 
means by which the dregs ol the State apparatus try to cling on to 
the positions they have won for themselves, to the great detriment of 
society'. These people are quite without scruples: they care absolutely 
nothing for oaths or for honour; they hate workers in general and 
especially those who work in the same office as them and arc a firing 
reproach to their own dishonesty' and parasitism. 

Today, the historical situation is this: only one grt;at social class is 
in a position to offer a real opposition to the attempts by the un¬ 
leashed forces of reaction to smother liberty - the class of workers, 
the proletariat The role of this class now is that of the liberals in 
the Risorgimento. This class has a party of its own: the f.ommunist 
Party, which is owed the collaboration of all sincere and disinterested 
elements within the Italian State who want to keep faith with their 
role as custodians of popular liberties against all the aggressions of 
the dark forces of the past which will not lie down and die, 

I.’Ordine Nu(m), 13 November 1921 
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The fall of Bononii, it is said, was caused by some dark manoeuvring 
in the corridors of power (the only thing in the whole business that 
ts not shrouded in darkness is the ambition of a group of political 
operators). There is nothing wrong with that. Where the nation is 
concerned, Parliament in its entirety is a dark corridor, with no way 
out, where even the most profound and far-reaching events and con¬ 
flicts have to be dealt with in this kind of shady manner, because the 
people there are incapable of conceiving of an alternative way of 
doing things. But it is not always true that beneath this form there 
is no substance worthy of a more serious consideration. Is this so in 
the present case? 

It is something we have already stressed on a number of occasions 
that the political events of the past few months signal a series of very 
substantial transformations taking place in Italy. At the root of this 
transformation has been an attempt to ensure the adherence to the 
Italian State of profound straU of the working masses of the cities 
and the countiyside and, by doing so, to rescue the State from the 
crisis that is racking it. The instruments of this action have been the 
two characteristically ‘social-democratic’ parties; tlie Popular Party’ 
and the Socialist Party. There has, however, been a curious division 
of labour between the two parties. In some places and on some issues, 
they have been fitting one another; in others, collaborating; in still 
others, dividing their roles and zones of influence as appropriate. 
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But, overall, the popolari and Socialists have been and are carrying 
out a common task: that of preparing the ground for the future Italian 
social-democratic State. The means that both groups have been 
employing to reach their end are demagoguery and lying, hypocritical 
opportunism. This has been happening to such an extent that in some 
areas, especially in rural areas and in the smaller regions, there are 
whole strata at the lower end of the working population which no 
longer make a distinction between the two parties. Collaboration is 
already taking place and the fact that it is happening from below first, 
rather than its coming from above, from the ruling organs, is an index 
of the way in which this collaboration corresponds with a new situ¬ 
ation which is coming about and which must be taken into 
consideration. 

But if this is one reality, the other reality that must be reckoned 
with is the traditional structure of the Italian State, resulting from 
the dominance of a ruling class whose interests are directly opposed 
to those of the masses and which is prepared to use violence and 
deception to maintain its domination over them. The popolari have 
been faced for quite a while now with the problem of how to reach 
an arrangement with this ruling class; they have even succeeded in 
solving this problem without losing their character as a party allied 
with and representative of vast organized masses. Through their 
actions so far, both in Parliament and in the country, the popokri 
have already demonstrated what social democracy will be like: the 
way in which the new regime will combine all the shadiest features 
of our traditional corrupt political cliques with the new characteristics 
of the social-democratic State - unprincipled, unscrupulously popu¬ 
list, hypocritical, corrupt and corrupting. Bonomi, from this point of 
view, may be seen as a true precursor. 

Before reaching this end, though, it is necessary to pass through 
various settling-in periods. One of these was represented by the crisis 
of Fascist violence. Today, even in the Fascist Party, there are obvi¬ 
ous symptoms of the social-democratic malady. The attitude the Fas¬ 
cists took to the banking question will do as an example. Besides, 
organized violence outside the legal framework of the State is a char¬ 
acteristic of all the apparently democratic’ regimes that have taken 
shape in the post-war period. 

Another phase in this settling-in period is represented by the crises 
in Parliament. The leading elements in the old and new ruling clique 
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are having to be welded together. So some men are having to be 
eliminated and others promoted; certain rights that have been won 
are having to be recognized; and the eagerness of the newcomers 
reined back. It is a laborious process, from which, eventually, the 
new caste of rulers must emerge. 

Obviously, this way of considering the question leads one to deny 
any value to the official parliamentary distinctions, which talk about a 
government of the right or a government of the left or an intermediate 
government of * transition’. And if this is all empty jargon, party mani¬ 
festos are not of any great importance either - nor, even, are the 
politicians themselves. The basic tenets that everyone, more or less, 
agreed on are not difficult (o detect. What matters most is not what 
these tenets were, but rather the general process by which the Italian 
State, without changing its essential nature, is shifting its ground in 
the hope of strengthening itself and enjoying a new period of calm. 

One novel element in all this, people say, is the attitude of the 
socialists. But this is not true. The socialists slot neatly into this 
general process, and after what we have said above about the analogy 
between the action of the popolari and that of the socialists it should 
not be necessary to explain this further for the moment. The only 
difference lies in the fact that the socialists do not have a place in 
the government ~ something which condemns them to be even more 
hypocritical and dishonest than the others; to have not just two, but 
three or four different masks with which to disguise tiieir real face. 
The socialists now ask nothing more thai\ to be able to do their hit 
in the common task of rebuilding and reinforcing the State. However 
they talk - whether they speak out shamelessly like Stenterello or 
reheat some old rubbish of I'urati's, whether they hoist the pennon 
of intransigence or squawk like the parrot of Avanti! — every single 
one of their words and attitudes serves the bourgeoisie and the State, 
because it helps prevent the masses from getting a clear view in the 
deluge of events going on around them and from noticing the chains 
that the new preachers of liberty, reform and positive advances are 
preparing to clinch round their wrists. 

For us, then, this is the crucial point about the present situation. 
It must be made clear to the masses of workers and peasants in Italy 
that any support they give to the demagogues of the social-democratic 
parties - the Socialist Party' and the Pariito Popolare - is a contribution 
to the reconstruction of the organism that for decades has been 
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depriving them of freedom and well-being and cond<;mning them to 
servitude, suffering and death, I'he struggle against social democracy, 
the struggle against the treacherous Socialist Party , is all part of the 
struggle to liberate the Italian proletariat from servitude of any form. 

L'Ordine Num>o^ 5 February 1922 
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Here are the answers to the questions you put to me about the Italian 
Futurist movement. 

Since the War, the Futurist movement in Italy has lost its distinct- 
ive features entirely. Marinetti is hardly doing anything for the move¬ 
ment, He has got married and he prefers to dedicate all his energies 
to his wife. The participants in the movement at the present moment 
include monarchists, communists, republicans and Fascists. A polit- 
ical weekly called // Prindpe was set up recently in Milan, to put the 
case for, or try and put the case for, the same solution that Machiavelli 
advocated for sixteenth-century Italy - that is, that the struggle 
between the local parties which are leading the nation into chaos 
should be swept aside by an absolute monarch, a new Cesare Borgia, 
who would place himself at the head of all the warring parties. The 
editors are two Futurists, Bruno Corra and Enri<;o Settimelli, And 
Marinetti, who was arrested in 1920 for making a forceful speech 
against the king during a patriotic demonstration, is now contributing 
to this weekly. 

The most important exponents of Futurism before the War have 
now become Fascists, with the exception of Giuseppe Papini, who 
has become a Catholic and written a Story ufCkrist. During the War, 
the Futurists were the most resolute supporters of ‘war to the bitter 
end’ and imperialism. Only one Futurist, Aldo Palazzeschi, was 
against the war. He broke with the movement and, even though he 
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was one of the most interesting writers around, he eventually gave 
up writing altogether. Marinetti, who had always sung the praises of 
war, published a manifesto in which he showed that war was the only 
way the world could clean out its system. He took part in the War 
as captain of an armoured car battalion and his latest book, L'alc&oa 
di acciaio [The Steel B€dchafnber\ is an enthusiastic hymn to armoured 
cars in war. Marinetti has written a pamphlet. In dhparte dal mmun- 
ismo [Outside Communism], in which he develops his political doc¬ 
trines " if the fantasies of this sometimes witty and always remarkable 
man can be termed doctrines. Before I left Italy the Turin section of 
the PrvletkuU had asked Marinetti to the opening of an exhibition of 
paintings by workers who are members of the organisation, to speak 
on the significance of this art. Marinetti was very happy to accept the 
invitation; he visited the exhibition alongside the workers and then 
expressed his satisfaction at having realized that the workers had a 
far greater sensibility than the bourgeoisie to the problems of Futur¬ 
ism. Before the War, the Futurists were very^ popular among the 
workers. The review Lacerba^ which had a print-run of twenty thou¬ 
sand copies, had a circulation which was four-fifths made up of 
workers. In the many Futurist art shows in the theatres of the great 
Italian cities, it often turned out that the workers would be defending 
the Futurists against upper-class or bourgeois youths, who were 
fighting against them. 

Marinetti’s Futurist group no longer exists. Marineiti’s old review, 
Poesia, is now edited by a certain Mario Desst, a man entirely lacking 
in any intellectual and organizational ability. In the South, especially 
in Sicily, there are many Futurist newsletters, which Marinetti writes 
for; but these little newsletters are published by students who confuse 
Futurism with an ignorance of Italian grammar. The strongest group 
among the Futurists are the painters. In Rome, there is a permanent 
exhibition of Futurist painting, which has been organized by a failed 
photographer, a certain Antonio Giulio Bragaglia, an agent for the 
cinema and for artists. Of the Futurist painters, the best-known is 
Giacomo Balia. 

D’Annunzio has never officially taken up a stance on Futurism. It 
should be mentioned that, when it first emerged, Futurism adopted 
an explicitly anti-D’Annunzian character. One of Marinetti’s first 
books was called Les dieux s’en vont, D'Annunzio resU. And even 
though, during the War, the political programmes of Marinetti and 
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D\\nnunzio coincided on many points, the Futurists still remain anti- 
D’Annunzian, They scarcely took any notice of the mfroimmlo fium- 
though later on they took part in the demonstrations. 

It can be said that since the peace the Futurist movement has lost 
its character entirely and dissolved into various currents, which arose 
as a result of the War. The young intellectuals were on the whole 
extremely reactionary. Fhe workers, who saw in Futurism the ele¬ 
ments of a struggle against the old Italian culture - academic, 
dried-up, alien from the people - are now in the midst of an armed 
struggle for freedom and have little interest in the old debates. In 
the major industrial cities, the Pmkikult programme, w'htch aims to 
awaken workers' literary and artistic creativity, abstnbs the energy' of 
those who still have the time and the inclination to worry about this 
sort of thing. 

Moscow, 8 September 1922 


' In SepttmbeT 1919, D’AimunJ.io led a militaTy expedition of some 2,000 'leponaries’, 
made up of nationalists, anarcho-sjudicalists, ex-servicemen and assorted adventxirers, 
and occupied Fiume (Rijeka), a former Hungarian port on the C.roatian coast to which 
the Italian government had unsuccessfully laid claim at the Versailles Peace Conference 
earlier in the year. There he presided over a comic-opera regime, which in many 
respects provided the prototype for some of the more baroque features of the Italian 
Fascist regime, until expelled by the Italian navy on Christmas liJay, igao. 
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In the 15 September issue o(Sindacato rossoy^ comrade Nicola Vecchi^ 
recycles an old [vecchia] thesis of his: ‘We must create a national class 
trade-union organism, which will be autonomous and independent 
from all the parties and temporarily independent from all the 
Internationals/ 

What should our attitude be to such a proposal? How can we 
communists best direct our propaganda in order to stem any possible 
currents of opinion among the masses aligned with comrade Vecchi^s 
thesis? What is our union pobey in concrete terms, in the present 
situation: how, in other words, are we proposing to keep in contact 
with the great proletarian masses; to interpret their needs; to learn 
their desires and help them focus those desires; to assist the prolet¬ 
ariat in its progress towards emancipation - a progress which is con¬ 
tinuing despite aU the repressions and violence of the hateful Fascist 

tyranny? 

We are, in principle, against the creation of new unions, in all 
capitalist countries the trade-union movement has developed in a 
particular way, giving rise to the birth and development of a particular 
kind of large organization, which has grown out of the history, tradi¬ 
tions, habits and ways of thought of the great majority of the prolet- 

■ Journal of the commiioist elements wthiri the General Confederation of Labour. 

= Licponent of the anaieho-syndicalist faction within the Uai^tu SindaeaU, who favoured 
closer links with the communists and Comintern. 
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arian masses. Every attempt that has been made to organize revolu¬ 
tionary syndicalist elements separately has failed in itself and has only 
served to reinforce the hegemonic positions of the reformists within 
the great trade-union organization. What benefit have the syndicalists 
got from their creation of the Unione Sindacale in Italy? They have 
only managed to exercise a very^ patchy and sporadic influence over 
the mass of industrial workers - that is, over the most revolutionary 
class of the working population. In the whole period from the assas¬ 
sination of Umberto I to the Libyan War, they have only won control 
of the great agrarian masses of the Po Valley and Puglia; and the sole 
result of this has been that these masses, which had at that time only 
just entered the arena of the class struggle (that period, in fact, saw 
a transformation of agrarian culture which increased the number of 
farm-labourers by about fifty per cent) - these masses became dis¬ 
tanced in their ideology from the industrial proletariat and, where 
they had been anarcho-syndicalist up to the Libyari War (that is, in 
the period in which the proletariat was becoming more radical), they 
became reformists afterwards* In fact, from the annistice up to the 
occupation of the factories, they constituted the passive infantry-mass 
that the reformist leaders used to put a spoke in the wheels of the 
revolutionary vanguard on every decisive occasion. 

The example of America is even more typical and more telling 
than that of Italy. No other organization has ever stooped to the level 
of abjection and counter-revolutionary servility reached by Gompers' 
organization.' Did this mean that American workers were abject ser¬ 
vants of the bourgeoisie? By no means. And yt:t they remained 
attached to the traditional organization* The IWW (revolutionaiy' 
syndicalists),* failed in their attempt to win over the masses controlled 
by Gompers from the outside; they cut themselves off from these 
masses and let themselves be massacred by the white guards* On the 
other hand, the movement led by Comrade Foster, from within the 
American Federation of Labor, using slogans reflecting the real, cur¬ 
rent situation and the deepest feelings of American workers, is win¬ 
ning over one union after another and showing up very clearly how 
weak and shaky the power of Gompers"' bureaucracy really is. 


^ The reformist .American E'cderatino of Labor headed by Samud Ciompens. 
' See n. a, p. 184. 
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Wt are^ then, in principle, against the creation of new tratle unions. 
The revolutionary’ elements can represent the working class as a 
whole, as the most highly developed point of that class’s con¬ 
sciousness, only for as long as they remain part of the masses, sharing 
their mistakes, their illusions and disilJusionments. If some ruUng of 
the reformist dictators were to compel the revolutionaries to leave 
the General Confederation of Labour and organize themselves separ¬ 
ately (an eventuality which obviously cannot be ruled out), then a 
new organization should declare itself committed to and be truly 
directed towards the sole goal of achieving reintegration with the 
movement, to restore the old unity between the class as a whole and 
its most conscious avant-garde, 

I'he General Confederation of Labour, as a whole, still represents 
the Italian working class. But what is the current system of relations 
between the working class and the Confederation? To give an accur¬ 
ate reply to this question means, I think, looking for the real base 
our union activity rests on and then establishing what our role is and 
what our relations with the great masses are. 

The General Confederation of Labour, as a union organization, 
has been cut down to its lowest level - a tenth, perhaps, of its numer¬ 
ical strength in 1920. But the reformist faction that controls the 
Confederation has kept its organizational cadres almost intact and has 
kept all its most active militants in place - intelligent, capable people 
who, let us admit it frankly, show themselves capable of working 
better, with more tenacity and perseverance than our own comrades. 

The great majority - indeed, almost all - of the revolutionary ele¬ 
ments who, over the past years, had acquired organizational and lead- 
ership capabilities and become accustomed to systematic work, have 
been massacred, or have emigrated or been dispersed. 

The working class is like a great army suddenly deprived of all its 
junior officers: such an army would find it impossible to maintain 
discipline, structure, the spirit of struggle and a unified direction 
simply through the existence of a general sulT. Any organization is 
an articulated whole, which can function properly only if there is an 
appropriate numerical relationship between the mass and the leaders. 
We do not have the cadres, the links, the services necessary to extend 
our influence across the great mass, to strengthen it and turn it back 
into an efficient instrument of revolutionary struggle. The reformists 
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are in an incomparably better position than we are in this respect 
and they are exploiting the situation ably. 

The factory continues to exist and it organistes its workers as a 
matter of course, assembling them and bringing them into contact 
with each other. The production process has kept up its 1919^20 
level, characterized by an ever more massive role for capitalism, which 
results in turn in a more decisive importance for the worker. The 
increase in retail prices brought about by the need to keep 500,000 
Fascist bullies permanently mobilized, is cenainly not a very striking 
proof that capitalism has recovered its cutting edge in industry. The 
worker is, then, naturally strong within the factory, concentrated and 
organized within the factory. Outside the factory, in contrast, he is 
isolated, weak and out on a limb. 

In the period before the imperialist war, the opposite situation 
obtained. The worker was isolated within the factory and allied with 
others outside it: he was pressing from the outside to win better 
factory legislation, to get working hours reduced and to achieve 
industrial freedom. 

Today the proletarian faaory is represented by the internal com¬ 
mission. The question immediately arises: why do the capitalists and 
Fascists, who destroyed the unions, not destroy the internal commis¬ 
sions as well? Why, when the unions have been losing ground, from 
an organizational point of view, under the pressures of the reactionar>' 
movement, has the internal commission, on the contrary, actually 
broadened its sphere of influence? It is a fact that in almost every 
Italian factory, it has come about that there is a single internal com- 
mission and that all workers - not simply the organized workers - 
vote in the elections for the internal commissions. The whole of the 
working class, then, is now organized in the internal commissions, 
which have definitively shaken off their strictly corporatist character. 

This is, objectively, a great conquest, with extremely far-reaching 
implications. It serves to indicate that despite everything, despite all 
its pain, even while it is being ground down by the iron heel of the 
Fascist mercenaries, the working class - even if only at the lowest, 
microscopic level - is developing towards unity, towards a greater 
organizational homogeneity. 

Why have the capitalists and the Fascists allowed this situation to 
come about? Why are they allowing it to continue? For capitalism 
and Fascism, it is necessary that the working class should be deprived 
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of its historical function as the leader of the other oppressed classes 
of the population (the peasants, especially in the South and the 
islands, the urban and rural petite bourgeoisie). It is necessary, in 
other words, to destroy that system of working-class organization 
outside the factory that is organized on a national scale (unions and 
political parties), that exerts a revolutionary influence on the 
oppressed and deprives the government of its democratic power-base. 
But the capitalists, for industrial reasons, cannot wish to see every' 
form of organization destroyed: within the factory, it is impossible to 
maintain discipline and keep production running smoothly without 
at least a minimum of constitutionality, a minimum of consensus on 
the part of the workers* 

The most intelligent Fascists, like Mussolini, are the first to recog¬ 
nize that their ideology, standing as it does *above class divisions, 
cannot extend beyond the sphere of that stratum of the petite bour¬ 
geoisie that has nothing to do with production and so no con¬ 
sciousness of social tensions, Mussolini is convinced that the working 
class will never lose its revolutionary consciousness and he considers 
it necessary to allow a minimum of organization. To keep trade-union 
organizations within strict limits, by the exercise of terror, is a way 
of ensuring that the reformists get control of the Confederation. It 
suits the Fascists that the Confederation should exist in an embiy onic 
form, together with a scattered system of iniemat commissions, so 
that the reformists come to control and represent the whole of the 

working class. 

This is the situation in Italy. I'his is the sy'stem of relations that 
exists today in Italy between the proletarian class and the organiza¬ 
tions. The tactical implications for us are clear: 

(1) We should work in the factory to create revolutionary groups 
which can gain control of the internal commissions and press them 
into extending their sphere of action ever further* 

(2) We should work to forge links between the factories and to 
get things moving in a new direction, corresponding to the natural 
line of development of the factory organizations, from the internal 

commission to the Factory Council. 

It is only in this way that we can keep our feet on the ground and 
keep in close contact with the great masses. It is only in this way, by 
keeping in the real world of hard work, in the white-hot crucible of 
working-class life, that we can succeed in rebuilding our organiza- 
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tional cadres and see nev^, able and conscious elements begin to 
emerge from the great masses, full of revolutionary ardour because 
conscious of their own value and their incontrovertible importance 
within the world of production. 

Lo Stato operaio, i8 October 1923 
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There can be no better way of commemorating the fifth anniversary 
of the Communist Intemationah the great world association of which 
wc Italian revolutionaries feel ourselves more than ever to be an 
active and integral part, than by examining our consciousness ~ exam¬ 
ining the very' little we have done already and the immense task that 
lies ahead of us. This will be a way of clarilying our situation and, 
especially, of dispersing the dark, heavy' clouds of pessimism which 
now loom over even the most able and responsible militants and 
which represent a great danger - perhaps the most serious danger 
we are facing at the moment - because of the political passiv'ity, 
intellectual torpor and scepticism about the future such pessimism 
induces. 

This pessimism is closely linked to the general situation in our 
country; the situation explains it, but does not justify' it, of course. 
What difference would there be between us and the Socialist Party, 
between our will and that party’s tradition, if we too were only capable 
of working and being actively optimistic in periods when evcry'thing 
is coming up roses, when the situation is favourable, when the 
working masses are moving forward spontaneously, through an irres¬ 
istible impulse, and the proletarian parties can settle back into the 
brilliant position of La Fontaine’s fly which thinks it is pushing the 
coach?* What difference would there be between us and the Socialist 
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Party if we too abandoned ourselves to fatalism — even if for different 
reasons and with a different perspective on things; even though we 
have a greater sense of responsibility' and have showed that this is 
the case by our active concern to prepare adequate organizational 
and material forces to meet any eventuality? What difference would 
there be between them and us if we too were to lull ourselves with 
the comfortable illusion that events cannot fail to unfold according 
to a fixed line of development - the line that we have predicted for 
them - inescapably running into the system of dykes and canals we 
have mapped out for them^ and flowing down all the right channels, 
picking up form and historical power as they go? This is the central 
knot of the problem, which seems so inextricably tangled, because 
passivity can look from the outside like brisk activity and because 
there does appear to be a line of development, a seam that workers 
are worthily sweating in and toiling away to excavate. 

The Communist International was founded on 5 March 1919, but 
its ideological and organic formation took place only at the Second 
Congress, inJuly-August 1920, when the Statutes and the 21 Condi¬ 
tions were approved. It was after the Second Congress that the cam¬ 
paign began in Italy for the reorganization of the Socialist Party - 
began on a national scale, that is, since it had already been initiated 
in the previous March by the Turin sectiori, with the resolution drawn 
up for the Party’s imminent National Conference, which was sched¬ 
uled to be held, precisely, in Turin. Until the Second Congress, 
however, the campaign did not have any very significant repercussions 
(the Florence Conference of the abstentionist faction, held in July 
before the Second World Congress, rejected the proposal made by 
a representative of L Vrdine Nuaw that the faction should be given 
a broader base by turning it into a communist faction, without the 
abstentionist precondition which in practice had lost much of its 
raison 

The Livorno Congress and the split that occurred there were pre¬ 
sented as being linked to the Second Congress and its at Conditions, 
as being the inevitable outcome of the ‘formal’ proceedings of the 
Second Congress, This was an error and today we arc in a position 
to measure its full extent by the consequences it has had. In reality, 
the proceedings of the Second World Congress were a living 
response to the situation in Italy and throughout the world. But we, 
for a whole series of reasons, did not determine our actions by what 
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was happ^nin^ in Italy; by the events in Italy which prtxved the Second 
Congress correct; which were a part and indeed one of the most 
important parts of the political reality that lay behind the rulings and 
the organizational measures decided on at the Second Congress. 
Instead^ we just kept strictly to formal questions, questions of pure 
logic, pure consistency; and we were defeated, because the majority 
of the politically organized proletariat disagreed with us and refused 
to go along with us, even though we had the great authority and 
prestige of the International on our side and were relying on this 
factor. We had not been capable of conducting a systematic cam¬ 
paign, of a kind that could have reached down to all the constituent 
elements in the Socialist Party and forced them to reflect. We had 
not been capable of translating every Italian event of the years 1919 
and 1920 into a langnage which could be understood by every Italian 
worker and peasant. We were not capable, after Livorno, of con¬ 
fronting the question of why the congress had had the outcome it 
did. We were not capable of confronting the question in practice, in 
such a way as to find a solution; in such a way as to continue our 
specific mission, which was to win over the majority of the Italian 
people. We were - it must be said - swept along by events. We were, 
without wanting to be, an aspect of the general dissolution of lulian 
society, which had become a kind of glowing crucible in which all 
traditions, all historical structures, all prevailing ideas were being 
melted down, sometimes to nothing. We had one consolation, which 
we clung to tenaciously — that fact that we were all in this together, 
but that we could claim to have predicted the cataclysm with mathem¬ 
atical precision, while everyone else was wallowing in the most blissful 

and idiotic of illusions. 

After the Livorno split, we entered a situation where we were 
acting out of necessity. This is the only justification for our attitudes 
and activity after the Livorno split; we were being confronted by 
necessity in its crudest and most extreme form - the choice between 
life and death. We had to organize ourselves as a party among the 
flames of civil war, cementing our sections together with the blood 
of the most dedicated militants. We had to transform our groups, 
even as we were forming and recruiting them, into gnerrilla detach¬ 
ments — detachments for the cruellest and most difficult guerrilla war 
that a working class has ever had to fight. Yet we succeeded: the 
Party was buflt and built to last. It is a phaUnx of steel, too small, 
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certainly^ to enter into a struggle against the enemy forces, but large 
enough to become the framework for a broader formation, for an 
army which - to use the language of Italian history - can follow up 
the rout of Caporetto with the battle on the Piavc. 

This is the problem that faces us today^ inexorably: how to build 
a great army for the forthcoming battles, building on the base of those 
forces which, since Livorno, have shown themselves to be capable of 
resisting the attack so violently launched by Fascism, without hesita¬ 
tions or backward steps. I’he development of the Cjommunist inter¬ 
national since the Second Congress has paved the way for this; once 
more, in the proceedings of die Third and Fourth Congresses, sup¬ 
plemented by those of the Enlarged Plenums of February' and June 
1922 and of June 1923, the International has responded to the Italian 
situation and the needs that arise from it. The truth is that we, as a 
Party, have already made a few steps forward in this direction: all 
that remains to us to do now is to register these steps and press 
boldly on. 

Wbat is the significance of the events that have taken place in the 
heart of the Socialist Party, first with the split from the reformists, 
secondly with the expulsion of the editorial group of Pa^ne rossi and 
thirdly and finally with the attempt to expel die entire Third- 
Internationalist faction? Their precise significance is this: that while, 
as the Italian section, our Party' was forced to limit its activity to the 
physical struggle of the defence against Fascism and to the preserva¬ 
tion of its original structure, as an international Parr^ it was working - 
continuing to w'ork — to open up new paths towards the future, to 
broaden its sphere of political influence and to shift that part of the 
masses that had been standing by, looking on with indifference or 
hesitation, out of its position of neutrality. The activit}' of the Interna¬ 
tional was for a time the only activity that allowed our Part>^ to have 
an effective contact with the broad masses and that kept up a ferment 
of debate and the first stirrings of movement in significant strata of 
the working class - something it was impossible for us to achieve in 
any other way in the circumstances. It was undoubtedly a great suc¬ 
cess that we managed to tear some blocs away from tbe Socialist 
Party^s gang, and that, when the situation seemed at its worst, we 
managed to create out of the amorphous socialist jelly some nuclei 

^ A journal founded on 29 June 1923 and edited by Strrati. It Y/as suppressed in 
Aygust 1924 '*ben the group merged with the Communists. 
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of comrades who were prepared to declare that in spite of every thing: 
they had faith in the world revolution, and to ack:nowledg:e - in their 
actions, if not in their words {which, it appears, can be more painful 
than actions) - that they had been mistaken in the years 1920-21- 
22. This was a defeat for Fascism and the forces of reaction. It wa'i, 
if we want to be honest about it, the only physical and ideological 
defeat Fascism and reaction have sutlfered in th(;se three years of 
Italian history. 

It is necessary to react iorcei'ully against the pessimism of certain 
groups within our Party - groups which include some of our most 
responsible and able comrades. Pessimism represents our most ser¬ 
ious danger at the present moment, in the new' situation that is emer¬ 
ging in our country and that is due to be sanctiontrd and clarified in 
the first Fascist legislature. There are massive struggles on the hori- 
™n, perhaps more bloody and arduous than those ot the past few 
years. The maximum possible energy' is needed from our leaders, the 
greatest possible degree of organi'^ation of the mass of Party mem¬ 
bers, a great spirit of initiative and a very' great swiftness of decision. 
Pessimism for the most part adopts the following refrain: we are 
returning to a pre-Uvomo situation and we shall have to do all the 
same work again that we did before Livorno and that we thought was 
over and done with, We must convince every comrade of how' mis¬ 
taken this position is, in both political and theoretical terms. Cer¬ 
tainly, it will be necessary' to keep struggling hard. Certainly, the task 
of the basic nucleus of our Party formed at Livorno is not yet finished 
and will not be finished for a good while yet (it will still be a vital 
and ongoing task even after the victory' of the revolution). Hut w'e 
shall not find ourselves back in a pre-Livorno situation, becau.se the 
Italian and world situation in 1924 is not what it was in 1920 and we 
ourselves are not the same as we were in 1920 and would never w'ant 
to go back to that state. Because the Italian working class has changed 
a great deal and it will no longer be the easiest thing in the world to 
make it reoccupy the factories using stove-pipes for cannons, after 
deafening its ears and stirring its blood with the vile demagogy' of 
the maximalist fair-grounds. Because now our Party exists - which 
is something, after all, as it has proved - and we have boundless faith 
in it, as the best, soundest and most honourable part of the Italian 
proletariat. 

L'On/iw 15 March 1924 
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An important event in the current Italian political struggle has been 
the National Fascist Patty's attempt to resolve the problem of the 
relations between the Statc/government and the South of Italy. 

The Mezzogiomo* has become a reservation for the constitutional 
opposition. The Mezzogiomo has once again signaDed its "territoriar 
difference iiom the rest of the State, its determination not to allow 
itself to be absorbed unresistingly into an exaggeratedly unitary 
system, which would only mean an intensification of the old oppres¬ 
sions and exploitations. It has entrenched itself in a series of constitu¬ 
tional, pariiamentarist, formalistically democratic positions, which 
must nevertheless have a certain value and significance if the National 
Party has felt the need to make the concessions it has made, simply 
in order to deprive the movement of its heads, its gurus, Orlando 
and De Nicola. Mussolini, when it comes down to il^ has done noth¬ 
ing more than apply Giolitti-style tactics in a new situation that is 
infinitely more difficult and complex than any previous situation, with 
a population that has at least partially revived and started participating 
in public life and in a period in which, with the decrease in emigra¬ 
tion, class problems are taking on an ever more violent character and 
becoming ‘territorial’ problems, because capitalism keeps its distance 
from the region, as does the government which administrates the 
interests of capitalism. 

' The Itatian South. 
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Many comrades often ask themselves in amazement the reason 
why the two great newspapers of the North of Italy, Jl Corriere della 
Sera and La Stampay should be opposed to Fascism. Is it not the case 
that Fascism has created the very situation these two papers wanted 
to seeP Did these two papers not themselves contribute heavily to the 
successes of Fascism in the years 1920-1 ? Why are they now working 
in the opposite direction, working to deprive Fascism of its popular 
base, to dig the ground away from under its feet, by spreading confu¬ 
sion and pointing the petit bourgeois masses towards ‘ideals of 
freedom’? 

Obviously, the Cotriere and the Stampa are not two ‘pure’ news¬ 
papers, simply trying to keep and enlarge their circle of subscribers 
and readers by insisting on the themes dear to the mentality of the 
masses; if this were the case, these two papers would already have 
made their acquaintance with the steel and petrol of the Fascist 
squads and ^occupation’ by editors loyal to the new masters. The 
Corriere and the Stampa have not been occupied, have not allowed 
themselves to be occupied, because there are three categories of 
national 'institutions’ that have not been occupied or allowed them¬ 
selves to be occupied: the general staff of the armyi the banks (or 
rather, the Bank - the Banca Commerciale, which exercises an 
uncontested monopoly) and the General Confederation of Industry. 

The Stampa and the Corriere are traditionally the representatives 
of these ‘institutions’, the two parties of these national institutions. 
The Stampa, more ieft-wing’, is now openly canvassing the possibility 
of a Radical-Socialist government as a possible successor to Fascism 
and it would not even be averse to a Mac Donald-style experiment in 
Italy. La Stampa recognizes the problem of the South and sees the 
solution as being to draw the cream of the workers into the Piedmon¬ 
tese and Northern governing hegemony. What this means is effec¬ 
tively decapitating the revolutionary forces of the South at a national 
level, and preventing any possibility of an alliance be ween the peas¬ 
ant masses of the South, who will never be capable of overturning 
capitalism alone, and the industrial working class of the North, who 
would be locked in a compromising and dishonourable alliance with 

the exploiters. 

The Corriere has a more ‘unitary ’ conception of the situation, more 
‘Italian’, so to speak - that is, more commercial and less industrial. 
The Corriere supported Salandra and Nitti, the two first Southern 
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presidents (the Sicilian presidents represented Sicily, rather than the 
Mezzogiomo, because the Sicilian question is notoriously distinct 
from the question of the Mezzogiomo). 'I'he Coniere favoured the 
Allies, rather than Cjemiany, like La Stampa\ it has been a consistent 
supporter of free trade, rather than supporting it only during the 
electoral periods of the Giolitti government, like La Stanipa\ and it 
was not afraid during the W'ar, as La Stampa ’was, that the State 
apparatus was going to pass from the hands of Giolitti’s masonic 
bureaucracy into the hands of Salandra’s ‘Puglian compatriots’. The 
Corriere is more attached to conservatism. It might just support an 
alliance with the reformists, but only if the latter were prepared to 
jump through a lot of hoops. The Corriere wants an ‘Amendola’ gov¬ 
ernment - that is, it wants the petite bourgeoisie of the South and 
not the cream of the Northern factory workers to be incorporated 
offtciaily into the real power system. It wants to see a rural democracy 
in Italy, with Cadoma as its military leader, ratheJ' than Badoglto, as 
La Stampa would prefer, and with a kind of Itaban Poincare as its 
pobtical leader, rather than a kind of Italian Briand- II Corrierey unlike 
La Stampa, is not afraid that we are going to have another period like 
the 1890s " a period in which the insurrections of the Southern 
peasants are automatically linked to workers’ insurrections in the 
industrial cities; when the Fasci Siciliani find their echo in the ’98 
revolt in Milan. The Corriere has faith in ‘natural forces’ and the 
cannons of Bava-Beccaris. The Stampa believes that Turati-D’Ara- 
gona-Modigliani are much more reliable arms than the cannons for 
laming the revolts of the peasants and clearing occupied factories. 

b'ascism’s only response to // Comerf and La Stampa s precise and 
organic points have been purely mechanical and ridiculously choreo- 
graphic words and actions. 

Fascism is responsible for the destruction of the system of workers’ 
protectionism known as 'Reggio co-operativism’, 'Prampolian evan^ 
gelism’, etc., etc. Fascism has deprived the 'democrats’ of their 
strongest weapon in the fight to turn the hatred of the peasant masses 
against the industrial forces, and it will now turn against the capital¬ 
ists. ‘Red parasitism’ no longer exists, but this has not brought about 
any improvement in conditions in the Mezzogiorrio. ‘Red parasitism’ 
has been replaced by a ‘nationalist parasitism’: how is it possible to 
prevent the Southern peasant from seeing in Fascism the concen¬ 
trated syntheses of all those who have oppressed and exploited him? 
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With the collapse of the Emilia-Romagnan reformists' house of cards, 
the Royal Guards had to be dissolved, since they could not continue 
to be fed on the heady brew of ami-worker feeling. 

The industrialists did do something to help Mussolini: the General 
Confederation of Industry, in its June 1933 conference, spoke in 
these terms, through the mouthpiece of its president, the Honourable 
Benni: ‘So it appears that another long and complex initiative which 
we have started up on behalf of the Mezzogiomo will be carried 
through to a successful conclusion. We want to make our contribu¬ 
tion, by some practical action, towards the resurgence of Southern 
Italy and the islands, where the first promising signs of a salutary 
economic revival are already beginning to appear. I( is not a simple 
task, but it is one to which industrialists, as a class, must dedicate 
themselves, because it is in the interests of everyone that the structure 
of the nation should become even more unified, on the foundations 
of economic interests.’ The industrialists helped Mussolini with their 
fine words, but these fine words were soon afterwards followed by 
rather more expressive deeds: the take-over of the cotton manufac¬ 
turers of the Salerno region and the transport of all the machines, 
disguised as scrap iron, to the Lombard textile zone. 

The Southern question cannot be resolved by the bourgeoisie, 
except in a temporary, makeshift manner, using corruption and fire 
and the sword. Fascism has exacerbated the situation and also clari¬ 
fied it to a great extent. The fact that this problem has not been 
addressed clearly, in all its implications and with all its possible polit¬ 
ical consequences, has obstructed the activity of the working class 
and it contributed a great deal to the failure of the revolution of the 
years 1919—20. 

Today, the problem is even more complex and difficult than it was 
in those years, but it remains the central problem facing any revolu¬ 
tion in this country — any revolution that wants to survive — so it must 
be tackled with courage and resolve. In the present situation, w-ith 
the depression we are seeing at the moment in the proletarian forces, 
the Southern peasant masses have assumed an enormous importance 
in the revolutionary' arena, father the proletariat, through its political 
party, will succeed in creating a network of allies in the Me/zogiomo, 
or else the peasant masses will look for political leaders in their owm 
region - in other words, they will put themselves entirely in the hands 
of the Amendolian petite bourgeoisie and become a storehouse of 
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counter-revolutions^ prepared to resort to separatism and appeals to 
foreign armies in the case of a purely industrial revolution in the 
North. The guiding idea of the workers’ and peasants’ government 
must then take special account of the Mezzogiomo. The problem of 
the Southern peasants must not be confused with the more general 
question of the relations between the cities and the rural areas within 
an economic whole which is organically subjected to the capitalist 
regime. The Southern question is also a territorial question and it is 
from this perspective that it must be considered if a programme of 
worker and peasant government is to be established that will win 
large-scale support from the masses. 

VOrdtne Nuati), 15 March 1924 
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At the moment when the first courses are beginning at a Party school, 
we cannot help thinking back over the numerous educational initiat¬ 
ives we have already seen within the Italian workers’ movement and 
the rather peculiar fate they have met with. Let us leave on one side 
the initiatives that have taken a different direction from ours - the 
direction of proletarian ‘universities’ without party colours. These 
have been, at best, rhetorical academies tacking in any inner principle 
of cohesion and unity; veiy^ often, they have been a vehicle for anti¬ 
proletarian forces and ideologies seeking to influence the working 
class. They have met the fate they deserved: they have followed one 
after another, sometimes intersecting, but without leaving any real 

mark. 

But not a great deal more can be said, either, for those attempts 
that have been made on our own terrain and on our own orders. For 
one thing, they were always piecemeal in character; for another, they 
never led to satisfactory results. Let us remember for example what 
was done on the initiative of L^Ordine Nuavo in 1919-20. The school 
that was set up then in Turin amid a great wave of enthusiasm and 
in extremely favourable conditions, did not even survive for long 
enough to complete the programme that had been planned at the 
outset. In spite of this, it did have a very positive influence on our 
movement; but certainly not what the promoters of the school and 
the students had been hoping for. Out of the other initiatives, none. 
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as far as we arc aware, achieved the same kind uf success and influ¬ 
ence. It never proved possible to get beyond the limited group, the 
closed circle, the efforts of a few isolated individuals. It never proved 
possible to fight off the aridity and sterility which characterize small- 
scale bourgeois ‘cvilturar movements. 

I'he fundamental reason for these failures is die absence of any 
link betw'een the ‘schools' that are planned or started up and an 
actual, obiective movement. The only case in which this link existed 
is that of the Ordine Nuai^o school mentioned above. In this case, 
however, the objective movement in question - the Turinese factory' 
and Party' movement - was such a massive one that it overpowered 
and almost annihilated in its path the attempt to set up a school to 
refine the theoretical capacities of the militants. A school large 
enough to reflect die importance of that movement would have 
demanded not just the activity' of a few individuals, but a systematic, 

ordered effort by an entire Party, 

Considered in this light (considered, that is, in relation to its funda¬ 
mental cause), the ill fate that has met every attempt so far to create 
schools for the militants of the proletariat is revealed as being not so 
much an evil as a sign ot the impregnability ol the workers move¬ 
ment - its impregnability' in the face of what would be the real evil 
for it. It would be a bad thing indeed if the workers’ movement were 
to become a hunting-reserv'c or a practice-ground for arrogant and 
maladroit pedagogues and exchange its character of impassioned mil¬ 
itancy for one of objective study and disinterested ‘culture'. Neither 
‘objective study’ nor ‘disinterested eulture' can have any place in our 
ranks - which is to saj nothing resembling what, in the humanistic, 
bourgeois conception of education, is considered the normal aim of 
teaching. 

We are a militant organization and, in our ranks, the aim of study¬ 
ing is to enhance and refine the eapacities for struggle of both indi¬ 
viduals and the organization as a whole; to understand more hiUy 
our enemies’ positions and our own, so that we can ensure that our 
day-to-day action is in accordance with these positions. Education 
and culture are, for us, no more than a theoretical consciousness of 
our immediate and long-term ends and the maimer in which we can 

best succeed in translating them into practice, 

To what extent does this kind of consciousness already exist within 
our Party today? To what extent has it spread through the Party- 
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ranks and infused both comrades in leadership roles and the ordinary 
militants whose task is to bring the words of the Party to the masses 
on a day-to-day level and to ensure that the Party’s orders become 
cflfccdve and that its directives are carried out in practice? This has 
not yet happened to a sufficient extent, in our view, to enable us to 
carry out in full our work as guide to the proletariai. It has not yet 
happened to a sufficient extent to keep pace with the increase in our 
membership, our organizational resources and the political possibil¬ 
ities that the current situation offers us. I'he Party school must set 
itself the task of filling the gulf between what there should be and 
what there is not. This school is therefore closely linked with a move¬ 
ment of forces which we have c right to consider as representing the 
best that the Italian working class has been able to produce. It is the 
proletarian vanguard, which is forming and educating its cadres, 
adding a further weapon - of theoretical consciousness and revolu¬ 
tionary doctrine - to the battery’ it is assembling to confront its enem¬ 
ies and the battles that await it. Without this weapon, the Party does 
not exist. And without the Party, there is no possibility of victon\ 

UOrdim Nurm, i .April 1925 
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The Party Grows in Strength by Combating 
Anti-Leninist Deviations' 


Let us examine, coolly and calmly, these ‘points from the left’ which 
are claiming to offer our Party and the International new and ‘ori- 
ginaP, Italian solutions to problems of strategy' and organization, 
worthy of being adopted in place of Leninism. 

The Italian situation 

There is no paragraph in the ‘points’ explicitly dedicated to the situ¬ 
ation in Italy. It is possible, however, to infer an opinion on the Italian 
situation from the paragraph dedicated to the question of cells - and 
it cannot be denied that this opinion does have a certain originality. 
WTiat it conies down to is this: the situation in Italy now is not that 
of Russia in the years from 1905 to 1917- In otlier words, there is 
not a revolutionary situation. In Russia^ there w-as the Tsarist terror, 
while in Italy, of course, we are not experiencing terror of any kind. 
In Russia, there were no great organizations of the masses (unions, 

' Kcpl> to the ‘Prugraflifnt of the Comitato d'inteia [lit. T-ommittef of Agrcemenr’)’, 
puhlished on the same page of L'Vniid. This grouping was fomied in 1925 and con¬ 
sisted of the left-wing Bordiga supporters, who opposed the Comintern polic)' 
(acHocated h\ Gramsci) of anti-f ascist alliances. Thej were decisively defeated the 
Lvons Congress of January 1926, where they only obtained to i*r cent of the >o(e, ITie 
name Comitaiv d'intaa appears to have been coined as an attempt to avoid identifting the 
jj^rouping openly as a faction in a Pam in which factions were outlawed. 
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etc.), while in of course, there is the highest degree of freedom 
of organization - the masses can come together, freely discuss the 
issues that concern them, plan demonstrations. In Russia., there was 
no possibility of making progress by peaceful means. In luly, on the 
other hand, the masses are taking new strides forward by the day. 

Comrade workers of Milan, of Turin, of Trieste, Bari, Bologna - 
does this not strike you as an ^original' view of the situatiem in Italy? 
So original that it had never occurred to you to think of things in 
this way; but now the veil has fallen from your eyes and yt)u are in 
a position to judge fairly between the Central Committee of the Part> 
and this ^Committee of Agreement’ which claims that it is possible 
to make progress by peaceful means. For extremism to set itself up 
as a faction promoting peaceful progress - that’s a real piece of 
originality for you! 


The Party 

According to Leninist doctrine, the Communist Part>^ is the vanguard 
of the proletariat: in other words, the most advanced section of a 
particular class and only of that class. Naturally, other social elements 
may enter the Party as well (intellectuals and peasants), but that does 
not alter the fact that the Communist Party' is an organic part of the 
proletariat. 

According to the ‘Committee of Agreement’, the Party' is not part 
of a class, but a ‘synthesis’ of proletariats, peasants, deserters from the 
bourgeois class and also ‘others’ (these points go in for an extremely 
mysterious use of ‘etc.’). For the ‘Committee of Agreement’, the 
Party is, therefore, an inter-class organization, a synthesis of interests 
which in fact cannot be synthesized in any way. Naturally this highly 
‘original’ hotchpotch of ideas is passed off as Marxism. According to 
Marxism, the proletarian movement, which is created objectively out 
of the development of capitalism, becomes revolutionary' - that is, it 
starts considering the problem of how' to win political pow'er for 
itself - only when the working class has become conscious of being 
the only class capable of resolving the problems that capitalism has 
thrown up as it develops, but which capitalism has not succeeded 
in - and cannot succeed in - solving. How does the working class 
acquire this con.sciousness? Marxism affirms and demonstrates, in 
opposition to syndicalism, that this does not happen spontaneously. 
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but only because the representatives of political science and industrial 
technology - who are in a position to do this because of the particular 
position their class occupies {intellectuals are a class that serves the 
bourgeoisie but is not part of the bourgeoisie) - construct a prolet¬ 
arian political science on the base of the existing bourgeois political 
science. From the study of technology as it has developed under a 
capitalist regime, they arrive at the conclusion that no further devel¬ 
opment is possible unless ±e proletariat takes power and turns itself 
into a ruling class, imprinting the whole of society with its specific 
class characteristics. Intellectuals arc necessary, then, in the con¬ 
struction of socialism. They have served, as representatives of polit¬ 
ical science and technology, to give the proletariat a consciousness 
of its historic mission. But this has been an indiridual, not a class 
phenomenon - as a class, it is only the proletariat which becomes 
revolutionary and socialist before the conquest of power and which 
struggles against capitalism, f urthermore, once socialist theory^ has 
emerged and been developed scientifically, the workers too assimilate 
it and develop it fiinher. 'Fhe Communist Party is, precisely, that 
part of the proletariat that has assimilated socialist theory and is 
continuing to propagate it* The task that, at the beginning of the 
movement, was performed by individual intellectuals (like Marx and 
Engels), but also by workers possessed of scientific capacities (like 
the German worker Dietzgen), is today performed by the combined 
action of Communist Parties and the International, 

According to the ^Committee of AgTeemen^^ we should conceive 
of the Party^ in just ±e same way as it might have been conceived of 
at the beginning of the movement: as a ‘synthesis' of individual ele¬ 
ments, rather than a mass movement* is this? In this conception 
there is a tinge of powerful pessimism about the capacities of workers, 
Only intellectuals can be ‘true’ Communist revolutionaries; only 
intellectuals can be ‘politicians’* Workers are workers and arc 
doomed to remain so for as long as they are oppressed by capitalism. 
Under capitalist oppression, the worker cannot develop fully; he 
cannot escape from the blinkered narrowness of his role. And v hat 
does that make the Party? 'The Party is simply a small group of 
leaders (in ±is case, the ‘Committee of Agreement’) who Teflect’ 
and ‘synthesize’ the interests and the generic aspirations of the 

masses - even the masses within the Party. 

Leninist doctrine asserts and demonstrates that this conception of 
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the Part) is a false one and an extremely dangerous one. It has led, 
among other things, to the phenomenon of trade-union ‘man- 
darinism’ - in other words, to counter-revolution. 

According to Leninist doctrine, even if it is true ihat the working 
class as a whole cannot become entirely communist until after the 
conc|uest of pow'er, it is nevertheless true that a vanguard of the 
working class can achieve this state even be lore the revolution. 
Workers enter the Communist Party not only in iheir capacity as 
workers (metal-workers, carpenters, building workers, etc,). They 
enter it as Communist workers - as political activists, that is, as theor¬ 
ists of socialism, not simply as generic rebels. And, in the Part)’, 
through its discussions, through its readings and tfirough the Party 
schools, they develop continually and become leaders. Only in the 
trade union does the worker enter simply in his capacity' as worker, 
rather than as a political activist who adheres to a particular theory'. 

Just how important these questions are and just how grave the 
consequences could he if they were resolved in the wrong way (or, 
as the ‘Committee of Agreement’ would say, in an ‘original’ w'ay) can 
be seen if we look at the question of cells, which die Party wants to 
adopt as its foundation, rather than the old sections and the old 
territorial assemblies. The ‘Committee of Agreement’ is against cells. 
Why? I'he reason is clear: workshop cells are constituted and must 
always tend to be constituted by workers alone. But the worker cannot 
be a revolutionary — although he is a revolutionary in the territorial 
assembly, evidently because in these assemblies there are also law¬ 
yers, teachers, etc. 

'Phe whole paragraph in the Committee’s Programme on the 
Part)'’s organizational systems is a mass of errors and nonsensical 
statements. When, for example, was the British Labour Part)' ever 
organized on a cell basis? VVLen were trade anions ever organized in 
ceils? And why are trade unions necessarily counter-revolutionarv'? 
The trade unions are not revolutionary' in themselves, but nor are 
they counter-revolutionary': trade union leaders may be either revolu¬ 
tionary or counter-revolutionary. The Labour Parw is not organized 
on a cell basis. It is a federation of trade unions and political parties, 

If things were as the ‘Committee of Agreement claims they are, 
why then did the Russian Bolshevik Party^ maintain and extend its cell 
organization even after the fall of Tsarism? Why is ir still organized in 
cells even today, when the working class is in power and the trade 
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unions (which, in ihc ‘Committee of Agreement’s book, are 
counter^revolutionary^) have full freedom of organization and assem¬ 
bly? And why is it that the cell system should be desi:ribed as federal¬ 
ist, while the system of territorial assemblies is not? We all know what 
federalism is: it means, for example, a parity of the powers of ail the 
constitutive organizations, however many members each represents. 
In the French trade-union movement^ votes are cast on a union basis, 
not on the basis of the membership numbers, so that a hairdressers’ 
association in a small town counts for as much as the metal-workers’ 
union of Saint-Etienne (this system used to be in force in the Italian 
Vnione Sindacak). Federalism means that representatives go to the 
congresses with an imperative mandate. The Committee of the 
Opposition^ is federalist, in that the little Sardinian Action Party has 
the same powers as the ‘enormous^ Maximalist Party. 

This whole paragraph on cells is a heap of rubbish completely 
lacking in common sense and showing no kind of historical perspect¬ 
ive. In fact, the ‘Committee of Agreement's conception of the Com¬ 
munist Party is a retrograde conception, belonging to the initial 
period of capitalism, while the Leninist conception, as reflected in 
the organizational system of cells, is the conception that belongs to 
the imperialist phase of capitalism - that is, the phase in which the 
revolution is organized. Up to the time of the Paris (^ommune, it 
could be said that ‘the Party is the organ that sytilhcsizes and unities 
the impulses that the class struggle has excited in both indhiduals 
and groups’. It could be claimed, in other words, that the Patty s task 
is simply to register the progress of the working class and conduct 
ideological propaganda. But we are not in 1848 now. There exists 
today a broad and far-reaching mass revolutionan^ movement, and 
the Party guides the mass and directs the class struggle and does not 
simply play the notary'. Still, it is pretty ‘original’ that such an out¬ 
dated, reactionary position should be passed off as leftism. 


Charlatanism and demagogy 

I'he paragraph given over to the past activity' of our Party is simply 
a farrago of commonplaces, liberally seasoned with bad faith, charlat- 

‘ FoJlowing tht murder of Matteotti by Fascists on 10 June 192+, all sections of the 
opposition in ParlLmient withdreve {the so-called Avetidne Sticcessioo) and met separ¬ 
ate!) in another pan of Rome. The PCd’! remracd to Pariiamem on 12 November 
1924, judging the Aventine group jmpotent- 
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anism and demagogj'. It really does take some cheek to claim that 
the Central Committee of the Party was steered back on to the right 
path only by the resolute (!) pressure of the periphery and the left. 
Precisely the opposite is true. The periphery was resolutely opposed 
to our parliamentary group’s decision to leave the <!lommittee of the 
Opposidoti and even more resolutely opposed to our return to Parlia¬ 
ment. Within the parliamentary group, the only comrades who ener¬ 
getically backed the proposal for a return to Parliament were Com¬ 
rades Gramsci and Mafti, Of the extreme left, it was only Comrade 
Borin who d^lared himself in favour of this proposal. Comrade For- 
tichiari, if he was present, did not speak. Damen and Repossi 
declared themselves resolutely - nay^ * fiercely’ - opposed to the pro¬ 
posal and they claimed to be representing the feelings and views of 
the periphery in the debate. 

That the ‘Committee of Agreement's claim is untrue can be seen 
from this fact: the Central Committee showed no hesitation in this 
as in the other questions - to the extent that even in the federal 
congresses of Naples and Milan, the two centres where extremism 
does have some kind of following, it was announced right from Sep¬ 
tember that the parliamentar}^ group would return to Parliament if 
the Committee of the Opposition threw out our proposal for an anti- 
Parliament. In Naples, Comrade Bordiga declared himself in agree¬ 
ment with the Central Committee on the issue of the return to Parlia¬ 
ment and opposed to the proposal for an anti-Parliament, but no-one 
else spoke on the matter except Comrade Fiore, an extremist, who 
declared himself opposed to the return - he, too, insisting that the 
periphery had not understood. In Milan, only one comrade spoke on 
the issue, an extremist, Bemardi, who declared himself opposed to 
the return. Is it not a sign of bad faith and charlatanism to come 
along today and say that the periphery and the ‘left’ put pressure on 
the Central Committee? The truth is that the extremists of today, 
who have never had policies of their Ofwn, at that time were allowing 
themselves to be led by the more backward masses; they were 
thesi/ing and unilyiiig’ a tendency of the right, which favoured a 
common front between the opposition parties. It was the Central 
Committee of the Party which dared go against the current and react 
agaiast the passirity of the mass; and, through its political action, it 
succeeded in securing the revolutionary proletariat’s independence 
from the bourgeoisie and making the proletariat an autonomous and 
decisive factor in the situation. 
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But this is a question that deserves to be dealt with in a different 
context and in more depth. For the moment, we just want to make 
one comparison - between the tactics of the Central Committee in 
this period and those of the Executive that was in charge of the Party' 
in the years 1921—2. (It is only the demagogy and bad faith of the 
‘Committee of Agreement^ which constrains us to touch on this 
matter.) In this present period, the Party has developed and its influ¬ 
ence has increased because the Central Committee, working from 
the concrete current situation, has shown itself capable of foreseeing 
how events would develop. In 1921-2 the Executive (putting to one 
side its work in organizing the Party) showed itself incapable of fore¬ 
seeing developments. It ruled out a priori the possibility of a Fascist 
coup d’etat, it had no idea of how to find its bearings in the complex 
of actions and reactions that tlie class struggle had brought about in 
Italy; it let itself be caught unawares by decisive events. We do not 
wish to indulge in demagogy ourselves, though it would be far easier 
for us in this field than it is for the ‘Committee of Agreement where 
last year’s situation is concerned. Is it not the hei^t of demagogy', 
for example, to assert that ‘the language of the press ought to have 
been more appropriate to the situation’? For the ‘Committee of 
Agreement’, the sequestrations and official menaces count for noth¬ 
ing, or the suspension of L Vnitd last December and January .. . 


Against Leninism. Against the Communist 

International 

W e have here just given an outline of the exhaustive reply that should 
be made to this document, which is the fundamental ‘charter’ of the 
‘Committee of Agreement’ and which, if the Committee had its way, 
would become the ‘charter’ of the Party and the International. There 
is nothing new or original in this document. It is an undigested mass 
of old errors and old deviations from Marxism, which can only seem 
like ‘originality’ to those who do not know the history of the workers’ 
movement. What is striking about this document is not so much its 
political errors as the intellectual decadence of those who have com¬ 
piled it. It should be examined and discussed simpk in order to show 
up more vividly, in contrast, the energy and intellectual vigour and 
profound historical rightness of Leninist doctrine, which did not 
permit Komilorian Fascism to attain power in Russia but instead 
managed to guide the proletariat to revolutionary victory, 
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It can be ruled out a priori that such a document ‘synthesizes^ a 
position of the ‘left’. This document is much more likely to lead, on 
the central^', to the most dangerous kinds of right-wing deviations: 
one only has to think of its genuinely reactionary conception of the 
proletariat and its political capacities. From this point of view, it could 
be said that the current dispute between the Central Committee and 
the extremists does have some class content. 

The Central Committee represents the ideology of the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat, which is conscious of having become a class worthy 
of exercising power. The ‘Committee of Agreement’ represents a 
last-ditch attempt on the part of dwindling groups of revoludonarv^ 
intellectuals, still steeped in a petit bourgeois mistrust of the worker, 
whom they regard as an inferior beings incapable of emancipating 
himself by his own efforts, rather than as a protagonist in the great 
task of emancipating all those oppressed by capital. And so the 
struggle is already won ‘historically’ before it has even been fought. 

LVnitd, 5 July 1925 
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In his article on the nature of the Communist Party, Comrade Bor- 
diga writes; 

At the Second Congress, at which Lenin established the basis 
of the International, even though the experience of cells in Russia 
was already there to be drawn on, not a single reference was 
made to this organisational criterion (today presented as basic 
and indispensable) in any of those classic documents; the Statutes 
of the International, the Twenty-One Conditions for Admission, 
the Theses on the Duty- of the Party and the Theses on the 
Duties of the International. What we have here is a ‘discovery^ 
made much later, whose place within the development of the 
International will be examined in due course. 

Comrade Bordiga’s assertion is incorrect. In the Theses on the Fun¬ 
damental Tasks of the Second Congress of the Communist Internationa! 
and, to be more precise, in the second chapter, What Immediate and 
Universal Preparation for the Dictatorship of the Proletariat Should 
Consist In\ Lenin wrote: 

The dictatorship of the proletariat means that all workers and all 
the exploited - those who have been subjugated, downtrodden, 
oppressed, intimidated, scattered and betrayed by the capitalist 
class — come under the full leadership of the only class the history 
of capitalism has prepared for such leadership. We must there¬ 
fore begin preparing the way for the dictatorship of the prolet- 
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ariat, everywhere and immediately, proceeding in the following 
manner. Groups or cells of Communiste must be created in every 
organization, federation and association without exception, first 
and foremost in proletarian organizations, but also in the non- 
proletarian organizations of the working, exploited masses 
(political, union, military, co-operative, cultural, sporting, etc.). 
Tliese cells will be formed openly, in the first place, but there 
will also be clandestine cells, which will be essential wherever 
there is reason to expect their suppression on the part of the 
bourgeoisie, or the arrest or exile of their members. These cells, 
which are to be closely linked to one another and to the Party 
centre, must pool their experience; carry out their work of agita¬ 
tion, propaganda and organization; and adapt themsetvei completely 
to all fields of public life and to every variety and category of the 
worsting mas&ei. And, working on all these fronts, they must sys¬ 
tematically educate themselves, the Party, the class and the 
masses. ‘ 

In the Twenty-One Conditions for Admission to the International 

(Paragraph 9), it says: 

Any party that wishes to be part of the Communist Internationa! 
must conduct systematic and unflagging communist actirity 
within the unions, the workers’ councils, the factory councils, 
the co-operative societies and all other workers* organizations. 
Communist cells should be organized within these organizations, 
to win the unions, etc. to the communist cause through their 
sustained and unflagging work. It is the duty of these cells every¬ 
where, in their day-to-day work, to unmask the treachery of the 
social-patriots and the vacillation of the centrists. The communist 
cells must be completely subordinate to the Party.^ 

In the Theses on the Duties of the Communist Party in the Proletarian 

Revolution (Paragraph 18), it says: 

The basis of the Communist Party’s whole organizational activity 
everywhere must be the creation of a communist cell. This is the 
case even where the number of proletarians and semi- 
proletarians is very small. In every Soviet, in every union, in 
every consumers’ co-operative, in every firm, in every residents’ 


' For the text of die passage referred », see Lenin, QfW tVorh (London: .avrT^nce 
and 'Wishail, 1966), Vol 31, pp. 191-2- 
' Cfitticied tVorh, Vot. 31, p. 209. 
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association; wherever anyone is working on behalf of commun¬ 
ism - even if it is only two or three people - a communist cell 
should be set up immediately, Jt is only this kind of communist 
solidarity which will permit the vanguard of the working class to 
pull the entire working eiass along behind it* All the cells of 
the Communist Party that work in extra-Party^ organizations are 
absolutely subordinate to the Party organization, whether the 
Party is at that time operating inside or outside the law. Com¬ 
munist cells of various types must be subordinated one to another 
in an extremely rigorous hierarchical ordering, following the most 
precise system possible. 

The Second Congress raised the problem of the organization of the 
Communist Parties in cells. The European parties found the way in 
which the problem was presented unclear. 'Fhere was a confusion 
between cell organization as the basis of the Party and the organiza¬ 
tion of Communist factions in unions, co-operatives, etc. And it is 
true that these two organizational forms are not clearly distinguished 
in the statements cited above, even though the distinction is clearly 
made in the final summary of the Theses on the Duties of the Party. 
Point rv of the summary says: ‘Wherever there are even just a dozen 
proletarians or semi-proletarians, the Communist Party must have 
an organized cell.’ Point v: ‘In every extra-Patty institution, there 
must be a ceU of the Communist Party striedy subordinated to the 
Party." It is clear that in these two points a distinction is being made 
between the cell, the organizational basis of the Party, and tht faction, 
the Party’s organism of work and struggle within the mass 

associations. ^ 

That this is the case is shown by the theses written by Lenin in 
1915 for Zimmerwald’s left wing - that is, for the revolutionary^ nuc¬ 
leus that was to form the Communist International in 1919. And it 
is shown by the speech L.enin gave at the Third Congress m the 
special sub-section dedicated to the organization and strucnire of the 
Communist Parties. Lenin asks himself the question, ‘Why is only 
the Russian Communist Party organized by cells? Why have the dir¬ 
ectives of the Second Congress which indicated the cell s>^teni as 
the right system for the Communist Parties not been put into effect? 
And Lenin affirms in reply to these questions that the responsibility 
for this lies with the Russian comrades and with himself, in that the 
theses of the Second Congress used a language that was too Russian 
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and not sufficiently "European’. In other words, Russian experiences 
were alluded to without any attempt to update or explain them, on 
the assumption that these experiences had been noted and under¬ 
stood. The theses of the 't hird Congress on the structure of the 
Communist Party, written either directly by Lenin or under his 
supervision, are not a ‘discovery’, then, as Comrade Bordiga claims, 
but a translation into a language which would be comprehensible to 
‘Europeans’ of the rapid and allusive pronouncements contained in 

the theses of the Second Congress. 

But why does Comrade Bordiga want to make this distinction 
within the history of the International between the Second Congress 
and the following three? In his article on the "Trotsky Question’, 
Comrade Bordiga maintains that the history of the International can 
be divided into two parts: up to Lenin’s death and after Lenm’s 
death. In his article on the nature of the Party, on the other hand, 
the second phase starts right from the Third Congress - that is, from 
a period in which Lenin was alive and at the peak of his intellectual 
and political powers. In the course of the discussion, the following 
point will have emerged clearly {and it is a fundamental one for the 
Part}^ debate); that, for Comrade Bordiga, the Italian revolutionary 
ment is finding itself once more in a phase similar to the phase 
between the Second Congress and Livorno - in other words, in a 
phase in which factions must be organized because we may find 
ourselves (or rather we already are) faced by the problem of a split. 
How else can one explain the allusions Comrade Bordiga has been 
making to the Ordine Nu&vo group, in the ‘points from the left’ and the 
article on the nature of the Part}' - malevolent, grudging, rancorous 
allusions, not intended to smooth over the differences but rather to 
exacerbate them and make them appear insurmountable? Apart from 
anything else, how-ever. Comrade Bordiga has forgotten one "minor 
point’: that even if the Second Congress is taken as a touchsmne for 
understanding the current situation of our party, it is certainly not 
the Ordine Nuf/vo group which can be diminished in the role it has 
always performed in the intellectual formation of the Italian Com¬ 
munist movement. At the Second Congress, Comrade Lenin 
declared that he was going to make his own the theses presented by 
the Ordine Nuovo group at the Socialist Party’s national conference 
in April igzo and he wanted the deliberations of the congress to show 
that: (0 the Ordine Nuovo theses corresponded to all the fundamental 
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principles of the Third International; (2) the theses of the Or dine 
Nuffvo group should be examined at the Socialist Part}' Congress, No 
‘extremist’ will want to deny that between Comrade Lenin’s judge¬ 
ment and Comrade Bordiga’s^ we regard Comrade Lenin’s as more 
important and as dictated by a deeper and sounder Marxist spirit 
than that of Comrade Bordiga. 




The Organizational Basis of the Party^ 


In my previous article on cells, to which Comrade Mangano is refer¬ 
ring, 1 wanted not so much to show as simply to remind readers of 
something very simple, which should always be borne in mind by any 
comrade who wishes to participate seriously in the Congress debate - 
that is, anyone who sincerely intends to contribute to the education 
of the Party, rather than simply to confuse matters. I wanted to 
remind readers that the model of organization by cells is veiy closely 
linked to the doctrine of Leninism and that, in the international 
sphere, Comrade Lenin pointed to this type of organization right 
from 1915, right from the time of the Zimmerwaldian left 

One of the most striking characteristics of l.eninism is its formid¬ 
able coherence and consistency. Leninism is a unified system of 
thought and practical action, in which everything hangs together and 
everything confirms eveiyihing else, from the general conception of 
the world right down to the most minute problems of organization. 
The fundamental nucleus of Leninism, where practical action is con¬ 
cerned, is the dictatorship of the proletariat and all the tactical and 
organizational problems of Leninism are linked tt) the question of 

' This piece is a reply to a commentarj by Romeo Mangano on Gramsci’s article, 'Cell 
Organi/Jition and the World t^ongress’, which appeared immediately after Grsmsci's, 
with the tide ‘Contro Ic cellule' ['Against GeHs^ Mangano regarded cells as unde^n- 
irtg the authority of the Party and a retom to the Orjitte N110V6 model Gramsci had 
advficated in igig^ao. 
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how best to prepare and organize for the proleiarian tlictatorship. if 
what Comrade Bordiga has claimed were true - he., that cell organ¬ 
ization as the basis of the Party w'ere a ‘discovery’ of the Third Con¬ 
gress - then an extremely serious inconsistency would haw been 
revealed within L.eninism and the international and it would genu¬ 
inely become necessary to ask ourselves whether there had been a 
deviation towards the right and social-democracy at tile Third Con¬ 
gress ’ a shift from the terrain of revolutionary action, that is, towards 
a terrain of simple organizational activit}, which has nothing to do 
with paving the way for the proletarian dictatorship. 

This, indeed, is the polemical proposition of the extremist com¬ 
rades. They want to ‘show’ that the organization of the Part>^ on a 
cell basis is not an essential part of Leninism, by claiming that celt 
organization is a ‘discovery’ which dates from after the Second Con¬ 
gress; they can then go on to show that the International changed 
course at the Third Congress, in that the Communist Parties, from 
the Third Congress onwards, have been allotted basi(’ and essentially 
organizational tasks, rather than tasks of action. According to the 
extremists, this explains why, when a suitable opportunity for action 
has presented itself, various parties have failed in their historic miS' 
sion (to bring about an armed uprising and the conquest of power). 
They were distracted by secondary tasks of internal organization or 
organization of the broad masses (the question of cells, the tactic 
of the united front and the workers’ government, the struggle for 
proletarian unity, etc.). 

In my previous article, to which Mangano is referring, I have 
‘shovm’ that one of the arguments on which the polemical proposition 
of the extremists is based is unfounded. It will not be difficult to 

show that the others are equally inconsistent. 

The question of cells is certainly, at one level, a technical problem 
of the general organization of the Party, but it is first and foremost 
a political question. The question of cells is the question of how to 
lead the masses or, in other words, how to pave the way for the 
proletarian dictatorship. The cell model is the best technical organ¬ 
izational solution available to the fundamental problem of our age. 

Tht arguments in favour of and against cells that have so far been 
put forward in the debate (whether it is safer to organize on a street 
or a factory basis; whether intellectuals as a class will find it easier to 
lure the proletariat off the path and contaminate its ideology under 
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a cell system or a system of regional assemblies) concern secondary' 
issues, points of detail, which have only a secondary influence on the 
reception of an organizational structure based on cells rather than on 
regional assemblies. 

The fundamental question is that of how to lead the masses: a 
question that I myself have expounded in the following way before 
our Central Committee (cf. L Vnita of 3 July), without the extremists 
so much as uttering a syllable in response: 

In some respects, the revolutionary parties of Western Europe 
find themselves only now in the conditions In which the Bolsh- 
cviks found themselves right from the initial formation of their 
Party. In Russia, before the War, the kind of great workers' 
organizations which have characterized the whole period of the 
Second International in Europe before the War did not exist. In 
Russia, it was not only a general theoretical desideramm but a 
practical imperative of organization and struggle that the Party 
should be the expression of all the vital interests of the working 
class. The factory and street cells led the masses both in the 
union struggle for better working conditions and in the political 
struggle for the overthrow of Tsarism. 

In Western Europe, on the other hand, there was an ever more 
apparent division of labour between the union organization of 
the working class and its political organization. In the union 
camp, the reformist and pacifist tendency was rapidly gaining in 
strength - or, in other words, the bourgeois influence on the 
proletariat was steadily increasing. For the same reason, the 
activity of the political parties was shifting ever more towards the 
parliamentary sphere - that is, towards forms that were indistin¬ 
guishable from those of bourgeois democracy. During the War 
and in the period after the War and immediately before the estab¬ 
lishment of the Communist International and the splits in the 
Socialist camp that led to the formation of our parties, the syndic¬ 
alist-reformist tendency was consolidating itself as the organiza¬ 
tion controlling the unions. All this resulted in the kind of situ¬ 
ation in which, as we were saying, the Communist Parties of 
Western Europe are in the same position as the Bolshevik Party 
in Russia before the War. 

Let us observe what is happening in Italy. As a result of the 
repressive action of Fascism, the trade unions in our country had 
declined into impotence, both in terms of numbers and the power 
to struggle. Taking advantage of this situation, the refornusts 
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Eook complete charge of the unions^ ceittraJ apparatus and started 
devising ali kinds of measures and provisions to prevent any 
minority from setting itself up, organizing itself^ developing and 
becoming a majority capable of taking the leadership. But the 
great mass - quite properly - wants unity and this unitary senti¬ 
ment is reflected in the traditional luUan trade-union organiza¬ 
tion; the General Confederation of Labour, The mass wants to 
struggle and organize itself, but it wants to struggle in the ranks 
of the General Confederation of Labour and organize itself 
within the General Confederation of Labour, The reformists are 
apposed to the organization of the masses. Just recall D’Ara- 
gona^s speech at the recent congress of the Confederation in 
which he stated that the Confederation should be made up of 
no more than a million members. If one thinks that the Confed¬ 
eration itself claims to be the sole organ representing all Italian 
workers - that is^ not only the industrial and agricultural workers, 
but also the peasants - and that there are at least 15 million 
workers to be organized in Italy, it becomes apparent that the 
Confederation’s programme involves organizing one fifteenth, or 
7.5 per cent, of Italian workers, whereas we wonld like to see 
100 per cent of workers being organized within the trade unions 
and the peasants’ organizations. 

But if the Confederation, for reasons of internal politics - 
that is, to ensure that its leadership remains in the hands of the 
reformists - only wants 7,5 per cent of Italian workers tod)c 
organized, it also ■" this time for more general political reasons, 
so that the Reformist Party can collaborate efficiently with a 
bourgeois democratic government - wants the Confederation, as 
a whole, to have some influence over the unorganized mass of 
industrial workers and peasants and it wants to guarantee an 
enduring social base for the parties with which it intends to coL 
laborate, by preventing any attempt to organize the peasants. So 
the Confederation is manoeuvring especially in the area of the 
internal commissions, which are elected by the whole mass of 
the workers, both organized and unorganized. It would like to 
see organized workers - at least those outside the reformist tend¬ 
ency - prevented from presenting lists of candidates for the 
internal commissions and it would like to see the communists 
voting for the lists of the reformist minority as a matter of discip¬ 
line, even where the communists have a maiority in the local 
union organization and among the organized workers within indi¬ 
vidual workshops. If fpe men to accept this r^rmist of^nizational 
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progtamme^ it r&mtld result in mr Party being effectively absorbed into 
the reffrmist party and our sole remaining activity mnUd be mr activity 
in Parliament. 

On the other hand, how can we struggle against the applicadon 
and realization of such a programme, without bringing about a 
split, which is the last thing we want to do? The only way out is 
for us to organize cells and develop them in the same way as 
they did in Russia before the War. The reffrmists., as a trade-union 
faction^ are holding the pistol of discipline at our heads and preventing 
us jhm centralizing the revolutionary forces, both where the union 
strug^ and the political stru^le are concerned^ 

it is clear, then, that our cells must work direedy within the 
factories to centralize the masses around the Party, urging them 
to reinforce the interna! conunissions where they exist and to 
create agitation committees in the factories where internal com¬ 
missions do not exist or where they are not doing their job; 
urging them, as well, to work for the centralization of the factory 
institutions, as mass organs not conlined to trade-union activity, 
but forming part of the general struggle against capitalism and 
its political regime. Certainly, the situation we find ourselves 
in is far more difficult than chat which confronted the Russian 
Bolsheviks, because we have to batde against not only the reac¬ 
tionary forces of the Fascist State, but also the reactionary forces 
of the reformists within the unions. And precisely because the 
situation is more difficult, our cells will have to be stronger, both 
in organizational and ideological terms. In any case, a process of 
‘Bolshevization’, in the organizational sense, is an inescapable 
necessity. And let no-one say that the Leninist criteria for Party 
organization are peculiar to the Russian situation and that it is a 
purely mechanical approach to tty to apply them to Western 
Europe. To oppose the organization of the Party fit cells is simply 
to reveal oneself to be stiJl attached to the old social-democratic 
thinking. It means, when it comes down to it, being on the right - 
that is, in a position where one does not wish to combat social 
democracy. 

If the question is put like this, as it should be, the secondary argu¬ 
ments that can be brought against cell organization lose a great deal 
of their weight. No organizational form can be absolutely perfect. 
The crucial thing is to establish the type of organization that best 
corresponds to the circumstances and needs of the proletarian 
struggle, not to go off in search of the absolutely ideal form. 
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Comrade Mangano considers it something of a find of his when 
he recalls Comrade Lenin’s speech at the Third Congress on the 
T.uropean’ Communist parties' ^striking ignorance^ about the struc¬ 
ture of their own parties. The question is far more complex than 
Comrade Mangano suspects^ or could possibly suspect, given his 
determination to maintain his own state of ‘striking ignorance’ and 
to dismiss contemptuously as ‘centrist’ or ‘opportunist’ any lessons 
that could be learnt from the experiences of the proletariat in other 
countries or in Italy itself 

I recall a ‘minor’ episode in 1920. In June 1920, there was a 
national conference of the FIOM in Genoa to decide on the plan of 
campaign for the metal-workers’ agitation which would lead, in the 
following September, to the factory' occupations. We, the wretched 
Ordine Nu&vo crew, the ‘centrists’, ‘opportunists’, etc., etc., who have 
always had the contemptible habit of concerning ourselves with the 
real progress of working-class affairs, haring been informed that the 
battle-plan for the occupation of the factories had been drawn up 
at the Genoa conference, got Comrade Terracini to raise with the 
leadership of the Socialist Party’ the issue of whether the Party should 
intervene in the agitation and we proposed creating c:ells as the organ¬ 
izational base of the Party itself within the factories. The proposal 
was rejected following a speech by the then extremist Baratono, who 
considered that the creation of cells would have meant breaching the 
pact of alliance [with the unions), in that the Party, by forming cells, 
would have been supplanting the unions (or, in other words, the 
reformists) in the leadership of the masses. When we had been 
defeated before the Party leadership, one of the Ordine Nuovo group - 
to be precise, the author of this article - went to the national confer¬ 
ence of the abstentionist faction held in Florence in the July, as 
representative of the Turinese Socialist section, to propose setting 
up a communist faction based on the organizational and political 
principles of the Communist International (cells, factory councils). 
Here, as well, the proposal was rejected because it was felt that 
‘purely organizational forms’ were useless for leading the masses 
(while statements of Parliamentary abstentionism, on the other hand, 
were quite sufficient). And in this way the working class came to 
occupy the factories without any kind of revolutionary political leader¬ 
ship and the way was dear for the reformists to lead the masses to 
give up the struggle. 
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This Italian episode, like the entire 'European’ experience after 
the Second Congress, shows just how difficult it was for the old 
Socialist Parties to understand what the dictatorship of the proletariat 
meant in concrete terms. It also show^s that just declaring oneself for 
the dictatorship and thinking that one is working for it does not mean 
that one is really for it and really working to bring it about. 

According to Comrade Mangano, the fact that it has taken a long 
time for us to understand means not that we should hurry' to make 
up for lost time, but that we should give up on any attempt to under¬ 
stand and to act. 

L'Unitdy 15 August 1925 
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I 

There ate three basic factors in the Italian political situation which 
need to be studied. 

1. The positive, revolutionao factor, i.e, the progress achieved by 
the united front tactic. The current situation in the organization of 
Committees of Proletarian Unity and the tasks oi the communist 
factions in these committees,' 

2. The political factor represented by the disintegration of the 
Fascist bourgeois-agrarian bloc. Internal situation in the ruling party 
and significance of the crisis it is passing through. 

3. The political factor represented by the tendency to construct a 
left democratic bloc that has its pivot in the Republican Party, in that a 
republican stance is supposed to provide the basis for this democratic 
coalition. 


^ In the autumn of 1924, the PCd^I launched the policy of ^^orlters and Peasants 
Committees. These were linlied to the Factory Councils of 1919^20 and w-ere an 
attempt to organUe the united front from below amongst the masses. Tasca and others 
dose to the trade unions accused the scheme of'Ordine .ViHU'wm’ and wanted to concen¬ 
trate on proteedng the established labour orgattizadons and vorlcing through them. 
Their \iew had gained support from the ‘Trade Union Commission at the I.yons 
Congress of March 7926, amongst others from Bordiga and the represcntati\e of the 
Comintern. 
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United Front Tactics 

One reason why the first point needs to be studied is to check the 
correctness of the political line decided on at the ITiird Congress. 
The essential feature of the Third Congress of our Party was that it 
not only raised, in general terms, the problem of the need to establish 
the leading role of the Communist Party within the working class 
and of the working class within the working population of Italy, but 
it also sought to define, in practical terms, the political elements by 
means of which this leading role might be established. In other words, 
it sought to identify those parties and associations that acted as 
vehicles for bourgeois and petit bourgeois influence over the working 
classes and that had the potential for being radically redirected and 
their class values overturned. And so now we need to check, by 
results, whether the Party was correct in identifying the agitation 
committees as the organizational terrain most suited for the immedi¬ 
ate regrouping of the forces set in action by the tactic of the united 
front. 

On the positive side, we may say that our Party has succeeded in 
winning a clear position of political initiative among the working 
masses. In this last period, all the journalistic organs of the parties 
that control the Italian popular masses have been filled with polemics 
against the advances our Part>’ has made. All these parties are on the 
defensive against our actions; in fact, they are indirectly being led by 
us, since a good 6o per cent of their activity is either devoted to 
resisting our offensives or else is devised to give the masses some 
kind of gratification that will lure them away from our sphere of 
influence. 

It is clear that in the conditions of repression and control repres¬ 
ented by Fascist politics, the results of our tactics cannot be measured 
statisticaUy at the level of the great masses. Still, it is undeniable that 
when certain elements within the democratic and social-democratic 
parties shift, even minimally, towards the tactical terrain marked out 
by the communists, this shift cannot be put down to chance and 
dismissed as having a purely individual significance. In practical 
terms, the question can be framed like this: in all parties, especially in 
democratic and social-democratic parties in which the organizational 
structure is very loose, there are three layers. The numerically very 
restricted upper layer, that is usually made up of parfiamentary dep- 
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utics and intellectuals, often closely linked to the ruling class. The 
bottom layer, made up of workers and peasants and members of the 
urban petite bourgeoisie, which provides the mass of Party members 
or the mass of those influenced by the Party'. And an intermediate 
layer, which in the present situation is even more important than it 
is in normal circumstances, in that it often represents the only active 
and politically *live^ layer of these parties. It is this intermediate layer 
that maintains the link between the leading group at the top and the 
mass of members and sympathizers. It is on the solidity' of this middle 
layer that the Party leaders are counting for a future renewal of the 
various parties and a reconstruction of these parties on a broad basis. 

Now, it is precisely on a significant section of these middle layers 
of the various popular parties that the influence of the movement in 
favour of a united front is making itself felt. It is within this middle 
layer that we are seeing this capillary phenomenon of the disintegra¬ 
tion of the old ideologies and political programmes and the first 
stirrings of a new political formation on the terrain of the united front. 
Old reformist or maximalist workers who exercise a wide influence in 
certain factories or urban neighbourhoods. Peasant elements in the 
villages and small provincial towns who represent the most advanced 
figures of the rural world - the people to whom the peasants of tlie 
town or village turn for counsel and practical advice. Minor intellec¬ 
tuals in the cities who as representatives of the left Catholic move¬ 
ment radiate an influence in the surrounding areas which cannot and 
must not be measured by their modest stature, but rather by the fact 
that outside the city they appear as a tendency of that party' which 
the peasants were accustomed to foflow. These are the kind of ele¬ 
ments over which our Party exercises an ever increasing influence 
and whose political spokesmen are a sure index of movemencs at a 
grass tools level that arc often more radical than may appear from 
these individual shifts. 

Particular attention must be paid to the part played by our youth 
organization in the activity for the united front. It is necessary' to bear 
in mind, then, that a greater flexibility must be allowed in the actions 
of the youth organization than is allowed to the Party'. It is obvious 
that the Party' cannot go tn for fusion with other political groups or 
for recruiting new members on the basis of the united front. The 
purpose of the united front is to foster unity' of action on the part of 
the working class and the alliance between workers and peasants; it 
cannot be a basis for party formations. For the young communists, 
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on the other hand, the question is rather differeni;. Bj their ver\' 
nature, the young communists represent the elementaiy' stage in the 
formation of the part^'. 'I'o join the '"youth movement’, it is not 
required that one is already a communist in the full sense of the 
word, but simply that one has a desire to struggle and to become a 
communist. This factor must sen e as a general point of reference in 
order to define more clearly the tactics appropriate for the young 
communists. 

One factor that deserves careful attention, because it has consider¬ 
able historical signiftcance, is the following. It is certainly significant 
that a maximalist, a reformist, a republican, a member of the Partito 
PopohT€y a member of the Sardinian movement or a Southern demo¬ 
crat should support the programme of the proletarian united front 
and the alliance between workers and peasants. But it is far more 
significant that a member of Oatholic Action should openly support 
such a programme. In fact, the opposition parties, albeit in an inade¬ 
quate and ill-defined manner, tend to establish and maintain a dis¬ 
tance between the popular masses and Fascism. Catholic Action, on 
the other hand, today represents an integral part of Fascism; it seeks 
to use religious ideology to win the support of broad popular masses 
for Fascism. Indeed, it is destined, in a certain sense, in the minds 
of a very strong tendency within the Fascist Party (Federzoni, Rocco, 
etc.), to uke the place of the Fascist Party’ itself in its function as a 
mass party and an organism for political control over the populace. 
So every success on our part, however limited, in the field of Catholic 
Action means that we are managing to sabotage Fascist policy in a 
field that seemed entirety closed off to proletarian initiative. 

To conclude on this point, we may assert that the political line 
of the 1 'hird Congress has been verified as correct and that the 
balance-sheet for our actions for the united front is extremely 
positive. 

It is necessary to include a special point on trade-union activity', 
understood both in the sense of the position that we occupy today 
within the class unions and also in the sense of a real trade-union 
activity to be carried out; also in the sense of our position with respect 
to the corporations. 

Where the second point is concerned, it is necessary to esublish 
with precision the internal situation within the Fascist bourgeois- 
agrarian bloc and within the Fascist organization properly speaking. 
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The Two Tendencies within Fascism 

On the one hand, the tendenc>' of Federzoni, Rocco, Volpi, etc,, 
which wants to draw the conclusions from this whole period since 
the march on Rome. It wants to liquidate the Fascist Party as a 
political organism and to incorporate into the State apparatus the 
bourgeois position of strength created by Fascism in its struggles 
against all the other parties. ITiis tendency is working together with 
the Crown and the general suff, U wants to incorporate into the 
central forces of the State on the one hand Catholic Action (in other 
words, the Vatican), putting an end de facto and perhaps even formally 
to the rift between the House of Savoy and the Vatican; and on 
the other hand the more moderate elements of the former Aventine 
opposition. It is certain that, while Fascism in its nationalist wing, 
given the past and the traditions of the old Italian nationalism, is 
working towards Catholic Action, the House of Savoy, on the other 
hand, is once again trying to exploit its traditions in order to attract 
the members of the Di Cesaro and Amendola groups into government 
spheres. 

The other tendency is olftcially represented by Farinacd. Object¬ 
ively, it represents two contradictions within Fascism: (i) The contra¬ 
diction between landowners and capitalists, whose interests clash, 
in particular, over tariffs. It is certain that today’s Fascism typically 
represents the clear predominance of finance capital within the State, 
capital which seeks to subjugate all the productive forces of the coun- 
tty. (2) The second contradiction, which is far more important, is 
that between the petite bourgeoisie and capitalism. The Fascist petite 
bourgeoisie sees the Party as its instrument of defence, its Parliament, 
its democracy. It seeks to put pressure on the government through 
the Party, to prevent itself from being crushed by capitalism. 

One factor that must be kept in mind is the state of total enslave¬ 
ment to America in which Italy has been placed by the Fascist govern¬ 
ment. In the liquidation of its war debts to both America and Britain, 
the Fascist government did not take the trouble to obtain any guaran¬ 
tee of the negotiability of Italian obligations. The Italian stockmarket 
and exchequer are continually eiqjosed to the political blackmail of 
the American and British governments, which can at any moment 
release vast quantities of Italian currency on to the market, Ihe 
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Morgan debt, moreover, was incurred under even worse conditions/ 
Of the hundred million dollars of this loan, the government has only 
thirt}'-three million at its disposal. The other sixty-seven million the 
Italian government can only make use of with the generous personal 
consent of Morgan - which means that Morgan is the real head of 
the Italian government. These factors may have the effect of lending 
a nationalist intonation to the petite bourgeoisie’s defence of its inter¬ 
ests through the Fascist Party: a nationalist intonation opposed to the 
old nationalism and the present leadership of the party, which has 
sacrificed national sovereignty and the political independence of the 
country^ to the interests of a small group of plutocrats. In this connec¬ 
tion, one thing our Party must do is to put a special emphasis on the 
slogan of the United Soviet States of Europe, as an instrument of 
political initiative among the Fascist rank and file. 

In general, it can be said that the Farinacci tendency in the Fascist 
Party is lacking in unity, organization and general principles. It is 
more of a widespread state of mind than a tendency properly speaking 
and it will not be very difficult for the government to break up its 
constitutive nuclei. What is important from our point of view is that 
this crisis, insofar as it represents the detachment of the petite bour¬ 
geoisie from the bourgeois-agrarian alliance, cannot be other than a 
source of military weakness for Fascism. 

The general economic crisis is the fundamental factor in the polit¬ 
ical crisis. It is necessary' to study the elements that make up this 
crisis because certain of them are inherent in the general Italian 
situation and will have a negative effect in the period of proletarian 
dictatorship as well. These principal elements can be defined as fol¬ 
lows: of the three elements that traditionally make up the assets in 
the Italian balance of trade, two - remittances from emigrants and 
the tourist industry - have collapsed. The third element, exports, is 
going through a crisis. If to these two negative factors (remittances 
from emigrants and the tourist industry) and the third, partially nega¬ 
tive factor (exports) is added the need for heavy’ imports of grain 
owing to the failed harvest, it becomes clear that the prospects for 
the coming months are looking catastrophic. 

It is necessary to bear these four elements in mind to understand 
the irnpotence of the government and the ruling class. Certainly, even 

^ J.P, Mofgaft Itnt over too million dollars; to italj in early 1926. 
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if the government can do ntithing or next to nothing to increase 
remittances from emigrants (lake account of the initiative proposed 
by Mr, Giuseppe Zuccoli, the expected successor to Voipi at the 
Ministr}' of Finance) and to boost the tourist industry, something can 
be done to increase exports. At all events, a major policy initiative is 
possible in this area, which, even if it did not heal the wound, would 
at least help to stop the flow of blood. Some people are thinking in 
terms of a labour policy based on inflationism. Naturally, this possibil¬ 
ity cannot be absolutely ruled out, but (i) if it did come to pass, its 
results in the economic field would be relatively minimal; (2) in the 
political field, on the other hand, its results would be catastrophic. 

In reality, it is necessary to bear the following factors in mind: (1) 
Exports represent only a part of the credit side of the Italian balance 
of trade, at most two-thirds; (2) 'I'o wipe out the deficit, it would be 
necessary not only to obtain the maximum yield from the existing 
productive base, but also to enlarge the productive base itself by 
buying new machinery abroad, which would increase the trade deficit 
even further; (3) Raw materials for Italian industry are imported from 
abroad and have to be paid for in hard currency, A large-scale 
increase in production would mean that an enormous mass of circu¬ 
lating capital would be needed for buying raw materials; (4) It must 
be kept in mind that Fascism as a general phenomenon has reduced 
the wages and salaries of the Italian working class to a minimum. 
Inflation makes some sense in a countiy^ with high wages, as an altern¬ 
ative to Fascism: it lowers the standard of living of the working classes 
and thus restores freedom of manoeuvTe to the bourgeoisie, Inflation 
makes no sense at all in Italy, where the standard of living of the 

working class is already at subsistence level. 

Among the elements of the economic crisis: the new organisation 
of joint'stock companies with preferential voting, which is one of the 
sources of rupture between petite bourgeoisie and capitalism; also 
the imbalance which has appeared recently between the gross capiul 
of the joint-stock compares, which is being concentrated in fewer 
and fewer hands and the gross national savings. This imbalance 
shows that the sources of sarings are drying up, since current incomes 
are no longer sufficient for needs. 
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The Democratic Coalition 

On the third political factor. Jt is clear that a certain regrouping is 
taking place in the democratic field, more radical than an>thing we 
have seen in the past. Republican ideology is becoming stronger, in 
the same way that we have already seen when we were looking at the 
united front; in other words, within the middle layers of the demo¬ 
cratic parties (and in this case, to a considerable degree, among the 
upper layers as well). 

Old former Aveniine leaders have refused the invitation to resume 
contact with the monarchy. It is said that even Amendola himsell 
went over to republicanism entirely in the last years of bis life and 
carried out personal propaganda along these lines, The popoiart have 
apparently developed republican leanings as well, etc. It is certain 
that great efforts are being made to bring about a iieo-democratic 
regrouping on the terrain of republicanismi a regrouping designed 
to take power as soon as Fascism collapses and to set up a dictatorship 
opposed to both the reactionary right and the tomnttinisf left. This 
republican democratic reawakening has been helped along by recent 
events in Europe, like the Pilsudski adventure in Poland and the 
death-throes of the French cartel. Our party’ most confront the gen¬ 
eral problem of the hroad perspectives within national politics. 

We can define the main factors here as the following. Even though 
it is true that, politically', the successor to Fascism may be a dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat (since no intermediate party or coalition is 
capable of giiing even the most minimal satisfaction to the economic 
demands of the w'orking classes, who will burst violently on to the 
political scene the moment the existing relations arc destroyed), it is 
nevertheless not certain - in fact, it is not even probable - that the 
passage from Fascism to the dictatorship of the proletariat will be a 
direct one. it must be borne in mind that the existing armed forces, 
given their composition, cannot be won over immediately and that 

thev will be the deciding factor in the situation. 

ix is possible to line up hypotheses in order of increasing probabd- 
itv. It is possible that we may pass from the present government to a 
coalition government, in which men like Giolitti, Orlando, Di C.esaro 
and De Ciasperi will provide a greater immediate flexibility. Recent 
events in the French Parliament show quite what flexibility bourgeois 
policy^ is capable of, where what is at stake is postponing the revolu- 
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tionary crisis and dislodging, wearing down and dividing enemies, A 
sudden, lightning economic crisis - something not improbable in a 
situation like that in Italy - could bring the democratic republican 
coalition to power, since it would present itself to the ofiicers of the 
army, to a part of the Fascist militia itself and to State functionaries 
in general (a factor which must be given considerable weight in situ¬ 
ations like that in Italy), as capable of checking the revolution* 

These hypotheses only serve to provide us with a general perspect¬ 
ive. They serve to establish the following points: (i> Right from today, 
we must reduce to a minimum the influence and organization of the 
parties that may make up the left coalition, in order to increase the 
probability of a revolutionary collapse of Fascism (in that the ener¬ 
getic and active elements in the population will be in our camp when 
the crisis strikes); (2) in any case, we must aim to ensure that the 
democratic interlude lasts as short a time as possible, by setting out 
from this very moment to make conditions as favourable as possible 
for us. 

It is from these indications that we must derive the guidelines for 
OUT immediate practical activity* Intensification of the general activity 
of the united front and organization of ever increasing numbers of 
agitation committees, to be centralized at least on a regional and 
provincial level- Within the committees, our fractions must seek first 
of all to obtain the maximum representation of the various left polit¬ 
ical currents, systematically' avoiding all party sectarianism. Issues 
must be presented in an objective manner by our fractions, as an 
expression of the interests of the working class and the peasants. 

Tactics where Maximalist party is concerned. Need to raise the 
Southern problem more energetically. If our Party does not start 
working seriously in the South, the South will be the strongest base 
for the left coalition. 

Tactics where Sardinian Action Party is concerned, in view of its 
forthcoming congress. For Southern Italy and the islands, creation 
of regional working parties in the rest of Italy, 

II 

Where the international situation is concerned, it seems to me that 
the dominant issue is that of the English general strike" and the 


’ Of 4-13 19*6. 
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conclusions to be drawn from it. The English strike has posed two 
fundamental problems for our movement. 

(i) The problem of general perspectives: that is^ the problem of 
a precise assessment of the phase that the capitalist order is currendy 
passing through. Is the so-called period of stabilization now over? 
WTiat point are we at regarding the capacity for resistance of the 
bourgeois regime? Clearly, it is interesting and necessary, not only 
from a theoretical and scientific but also from a practical and immedi¬ 
ate point of riew, to establish precisely the point that the capitalist 
crisis has reached. But clearly, as well, any new political orientation 
based on a new assessment of the precise degree of the capitalist crisis 
would be pointless if this new assessment were not to be reflected 
immediately in genuinely new political and organizational directives. 

I’be question we should be asking, it strikes me, is the following 
one. In the international field - and this, in practical terms, means 
tw'o things: (i) in the field of that group of capiulist States which 
are the kej-stone of the bourgeois system; and (2) in the field of those 
States that represent, as it were, the periphery^ of the capitalist world - 
are we about to pass from the phase of political organization of the 
proletarian forces to the phase of technical organization of the revolu¬ 
tion? Or, on the other hand, are we about to pass from the former 
of the phases mentioned to an intermediate phase, in which a given 
form of technical organization can accelerate the political organiza¬ 
tion of the masses and thus accelerate the passage to the concluding 
phase of the conquest of pow'er? ^I'hese problems, in my riew, should 
be discussed. But it is obrious that it will not be possible to find a 
solution to them at a purely theoretical level. They can only be solved 
on the basis of concrete data regarding the real efficiency both of the 
revolutionary^ and the bourgeois forces. 

This study must be based on certain observations and criteria. (1) 
rhe observation that in the adv'anced capitalist countries, the ruling 
class possesses political and organizational resources that it did not 
possess, for example, in Russia. This means that even the most ser¬ 
ious economic crises do not have immediate repercussions in the 
political sphere. Politics is always one step behind - or many steps 
behind - economics. The State apparatus is far more resistant than 
it is often possible to believe; and, at moments of crisis, it is far more 
capable of organizing forces loyal to the regime than the depth of the 
crisis might lead one to suppose. This is especially true of the most 
important capitalist States. 
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In typical peripheral States, like Italy, Poland, Spain or Portugal, 
the State forces are less efficient. But in these countries one finds 
a phenomenon that merits the closest attention. This is what this 
phenomenon consists of, in my view: in countries like these, between 
the proletariat and capitalism there is a broad band of intermediate 
classes, which seek to promote (and, in a certain sense, succeed in 
promoting) policies of their own, with ideologies that often influence 
broad strata of the proletariat, but that have a particular hold over 
the peasant masses. Even France, though it occupies a leading place 
in the first group of capitalist States, has certain characteristics that 
bring it closer to the situation of the peripheral States. 

What seems to me to be characteristic of the present phase of the 
capitalist crisis is the fact that, unlike in 1920—2, today the political 
and military formations of the middle classes are radical and left-wing 
in character, or at least present themselves to the masses as radical 
and on the left. Allowing for its particular characteristics, the develop¬ 
ment of the Italian situation can, 1 think, in a certain sense, provide 
a model for the various phases other countries have been going 
through. In 1919 and 1920, the military and political formations of 
the middle classes were represented in Italy by primitive Fascism and 
D’Annunzio. It is well known that in those years both the Fascist 
movement and D’Annunzio’s movement were prepared to go as far 
as allying themselves with the revolutionary proletarian forces to over¬ 
throw the Nitti government, which appeared to be the go-between 
for American capitalism’s bid to enslave Italy (Nitti was the precursor 
of Dawes in Europe), 

The second phase of Fascism — igzi and 1922 ~ was clearly 
reactionary. From 1923, a capillary process began, in the course of 
which the most active elements within the middle classes moved over 
from the reactionary Fascist camp to the camp of the Aventine 
opposition. This process crystallized in a manner that might have 
proved fatal for Fascism in the period of the Matteotti crisis. Because 
of the weakness of our movement - a weakness which was in itself 
significant - the phenomenon was curtailed by Fascism and the 
middle classes were swept back into a renewed state of political frag¬ 
mentation. Today, the capillary phenomenon has started up again, 
on a far greater scale than in the post-1923 movement; and it is being 
accompanied by a regrouping of revolutionary forces around our 
party, which means that a new crisis like the Matteotti one would be 
unlikely to end with a new 3 January. 
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These phases, whkh Italy has been passing through in what ! 
would call a classic and exemplar^' manner, can be found in all those 
countries we have called peripheral capitalist countries. The present 
phase in Italy - a regrouping of the middle classes on the left - can 
be found in Spain, Portugal, Poland and the Balkans. Only in two 
countries, Czechoslovakia and France, do we find a Cf)ntinuin' in the 
presence of the left bloc ^ a fact that in my view merits particularly 
close study. 

It seems to me that the conclusion to be drawn from these observa¬ 
tions - which will naturally need be revised and set out in a systematic 
manner - might be the following. In reality, we are entering a new 
phase in the progression of the capitalist crisis. This phase is taking 
a different form in the countries of the capitalist periphery and in 
the advanced capitalist countries, Czechoslovakia and France provide 
the connecting links between these two series of States. In the peri¬ 
pheral countries, there is the problem of the phase I have referred 
to as intermediate, lying between the phases of political and technical 
preparation for the revolution. In the other countries, France and 
Czechoslovakia included, it seems to me that the problem is still one 
of political preparation. For all the capitalist countries, there is a 
fundamental problem: how to pass from the united front tactic, 
understood in a general sense, to a specific tactic, which deals with 
the concrete problems of national life and works on the basis of the 
popular forces as they are historically determined. 

In technical terms, the problem concerns the appropriate slogans 
and forms of organization. If 1 were not afraid of being accused of 
Ordine Nuavohm, I would say that one of the most important problems 
today, particularly in the major capitalist countries, is that of the 
Factory Councils and workers’ control, as the basis for a new 
regrouping of the proletarian class which would permit a more effect¬ 
ive struggle against trade-union bureaucracy and allow the immense 
masses of non-unionized w orkers not only in France, but in Ciermany 
and England as well, to be incorporated into our movement. 

Where England is concerned, in any case, it seems to me that the 
problem of the regrouping of the proletarian masses might even be 
tackled on the terrain of trade-unionism itself Our English Party 
should have a programme for the reorganization of the trade unions 
along democratic lines. Only when the local trade-union branches in 
England start co-ordinating their activities in the manner of our 
Camere del Lavoro and give these Camere del Lavoro adequate 
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powers, will it be possible: (i) to liberate English workers from the 
influence of union bureaucracy; {2) to reduce the influence exercised 
within the Labour Part} by MacDonald’s party (ILP), which at pre¬ 
sent functions precisely as a local centralizing force in a context of 
political fragmentation; (3) to create a terrain upon which it will be 
possible for the organized elements in our party' to exercise a direct 
influence on the mass of English workers. I think that this kind of 
reorganization of the trade unions, with the impulse coming from our 
Party, would have the significance and importance of a genuine Soviet 
germination. Moreover, it would be in the line of the historical tradi¬ 
tion of the English working class, from Chartism to the Action Com¬ 
mittees of 1919. 

The second fundamental problem posed by the English general 
strike is that of the Anglo-Russian Committee, f think that despite 
the indecision, weakness and, if you like, treachery of the English 
left during the general strike, the Anglo-Russian Committee should 
be maintained, because it is the best terrain on which to revolutionize 
not only the English trade-union world, but also the Amsterdam 
unions. There is only one eventuality in which there should be a 
break between the communists and the English left: if England was 
on the eve of the proletarian revolution ami our Party was strong 
enough to lead the insurrection on its own. 

NB These notes have been written solely in order to prepare the 
work of the Steering Committee. They are far from being definitive; 
they simply represent the draft for an initial discussion." 


* Gramsci pave this paper ko the executive of the PCd’I at the meeting of 2-3 August 
1926, having first made preliminary suuudin^ amongst his colleagueS- 
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Over the last week, the bourgeois newspapers have dedicated quite 
a number of articles to the situation in Russia. The Honourable 
Baldesi has summed up the general tendency of the coverage in La 
Stampa, La Triburw and // Mondo, in an article in II Mondo itself, in 
which he claims that communism in Russia has now been proved to 
have failed and that the re-establishment of capitalism is now just 
round the comer. For a start, as a good social-democrat, the Honour¬ 
able Baldesi is highly displeased that the Bolsheviks should have had 
a socialist revolution in October 1917 at all, because, according to 
him, after the overthrow of Tsarism, what was wanted was a demo¬ 
cratic, bourgeois government — one of those regimes that so delight 
the proletarians of every nation. So great is his displeasure, in fact, 
that, despite the fact that he appears to be favourable to agrarian 
reform, it has slipped his mind that it was only the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion which gave the land to the peasants. It has slipped his mind, in 
other words, that the various governments that succeeded one 
another in Russia between February and October 1917 were imperi¬ 
alist and bourgeois governments, which would never have enacted 
that agrarian reform democrats and reformists claim to be so enthusi¬ 
astic about. 

It was only the alliance of workers and peasants and the Bolshevik 
revolution which brought about that massive upheaval of the founda- 
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tions of the Russian economy. No democratic regime^ not even in the 
post-war period^ has done anything of the kind; in Western Europe, it 
would have been unthinkable. The hesitant attempts in Romania 
and Poland are failing miserably. In his examination of the present 
economic conditions in Russia, the Honourable Baldesi, like all his 
friends, are failing, above all, to take account of conditions before 
the War, We have found statistics about the population, taxes and 
national income of the various countries in the pre-war period in a 
book of Harvey Fischer’s, / debiti interaileati [The Allied Debt]^ pub¬ 
lished by the Bankers’ Trust of New York. The national per capita 
income was $351 in the USA, in Britain, $182 in France and 
only $43 in Russia. In terms of national income, Russia was even 
below Greece, Turkey, Bulgaria and Serbia. And then there was the 
War, followed by the revolution and (he civil war. 

It was not the revolution, W'hich took place in a matter of days in 
Moscow and Leningrad and across the country, which devastated 
Russia and reduced it to a vast terrain strewn with burnt-out ruins. 
Rather, it was the intervention of the great powers in support of the 
white armies those liberal, democratic regimes dear to the hearts 
of II Mondo and the Honourable Baldesi. it was the fault of the 
white - bourgeois, liberal, democratic - amues of France and Eng¬ 
land, if the peasants stopped cultivating the earth and the railways 
were destroyed, the factories abandoned, the cities sacked. And if, 
in spite of everything, the Soriel regime has triumphed, that in itself 
indicates that this regime enjoyed the consensus of the vast majority 
of the Russian people. No other regime in any country in Europe 
could have met the challenge which the Soviet regime has faced. 

So one only has to think about the situation in which the revolution 
was started to understand why, if the Russian workers have not 
exactly been in clover, it is ridiculous and senseless to put the blame 
on communism. On the contrary, the results which have been 
achieved so far must be considered little short of miraculous: the 
fact, that is, that industrial and agricultural production have been 
brought back up to their pre-war levels and that the conditions of 
workers have been improved. Because the crisis referred to above, 
the current crisis, is primarily caused by the fact that the peasants, 
no longer oppressed by the rehts and taxes and masters, are now 
eating more grain than they were before the War and at the same 
time are able to acquire more industrial products for their own con- 
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sumption. In the pre-war period, Russian landowners exported a vast 
amount of grain, while keeping the millions of peasants who produced 
It in a state of pennanent hunger. Today these peasants have 
increased their standard of living, to such an extent that the national 
industries, which have got back to pre-war levels oi' production, are 
unable to satisfy their demand. 

But the fundamental argument of our opponents is the New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy and its future effects. However, they are not taking into 
account the fact that if, in the Russian economic revival, private cap¬ 
ital has been growing, collective capital has taken on an even greater 
importance. All the collectivized major industry, all the factories - 
steelworks, metallurgical works, textile mills, etc, - are the property 
of the State and are run by the State; and they employ ninety-five 
per cent of Russian workers. But that does not concern our oppon¬ 
ents. They note that there are thousands of shops and workshops 
and blacksmiths’ forges in Russian villages; that there are even small 
factories being started up (these are allowed no more than fifteen 
workers if they are mechanized and fifty if they are not); and they 
claim, finally, that capitalism is winning out in Russian industry. They 
pretend to be unaware of the fact that all the export trade is monopol¬ 
ized by the State through the banks, which are all collective organs. 
They try to feign ignorance of the fact that the State’s whole efforts 
are directed towards developing the socialist elements in production 
and that those capitalist elements which have been acknowledged as 
useful and which clearly cannot be suppressed immediately, by some 
drastic action, are nevertheless rigorously controlled. 

And then there is agricuiture. We have already made the point that 
only the Bolshevik revolution could have had the strength to give the 
land to the peasants. In no bourgeois regime - not even one where 
the Honourable Baldesi was prime minister - will the rural masses 
ever have the chance to own the land. So, for the bourgeoisie, it is 
a historical inevitability (and the Honourable Baldesi, as a social- 
democrat is of the same opinion) that medium and large landed 
estates should be formed and that there should be a prwess of wealth 
concentration - a process whose end result will be, inevitably . . 
yes, the latifondo. Then, after a couple of centuries, there will be 

another peasants^ revolution; and so on. 

We deny that this process is inevitable if the might of the State is 
pitted against it and the might of a collectivized industrial and finan- 
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ciaJ economy. Another process is taking place in Russia: the develop¬ 
ment of small-holdings which collaborate with one another. It is 
through co-operation - CO- operation in production, in sales, in credit, 
in purchasing, good production, etc. - that the Russian peasants will 
avert the danger of agrarian capitalism becoming re-established and 
will instead build up an economy in which collective structures will 
be ever more important. 

No communist has ever promised workers he could create the land 
of milk and honey overnight. No communist has ever believed that 
a communist regime could be brought about in six months. The 
transitions from slave to feudal regimes and from feudal to capitalist 
regimes have taken a mammoth toll of human effort over extremely 
long periods. Even today, in the most flourishing capitalist regimes, 
there are still traces of a feudal economy. There is no reason to think 
that communism can be brought about with a touch of a magic wand. 

The profound difference between Russia and the other countries 
whose regimes are so dear to the hearts of the various Baldesis of 
the democratic and reformist camps is this: that in Russia all the 
might and all the will of the State is directed towards bringing about 
communism, whereas in other countries all the force and will of the 
State is dedicated to preserving capitalism and stopping communism. 
That is the case even in countries where the reformists are in power: 
in the famous Belgium, for example, where the Honourable Vander- 
velde is a slave to bureaucracy and a ,.. servant of democracy and is 
shifting the burden of the economic crisis on to the petite bourgeoisie 
and the workers, just tike a Poincare, or worse. 

These are elementary truths, which we can understand must seem 
unpalatable to the bourgeoisie. If, on the other hand, we could still 
believe in the good faith of the social-democrats in Italy and else¬ 
where, it would be very difficult for us to understand the pleasure it 
seems to be giving them to describe the alleged failure of communism 
in Russia - the failure, that is, of the only revolution which has put 
Mandst theory and the capacities of the proletariat to the test. Is 
there a socialist bone still left in their bodies? They know full well 
that if some new crisis brings about a new proletarian society, it is 
not they who will have the honour and burden of realmng the 
workers^ ideal. Their only chance of scraping themselves a living now 
is to reassure the various bourgeoisies of the contribution they could 
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make to defending their predominance, if the need for such a defence 
was ever felt. 

It is perfectly natural, therefore, that, in // Mondo (in the organ, 
that is, of those democrats who bear the responsibility for our defeat 
in the crisis which followed Matteotti's assassination; those democrats 
who chose defeat rather than a revolutionary proletarian revival), the 
failure of communism should be proclaimed by the Honourable 
Baldesi - that same Baldest who, on the day of the march on Rome, 
fulfilled his duty as a socialist deputy and a leader of the General 
Confederation of Labour by going round telling all the ushers in the 
Parliament building that, if the Honourable Mussolini really insisted, 
he would be prepared to accept a ministerial porri'oLio at great per¬ 
sonal sacrifice. A worthy representative, then, of the party which is 
doing everything it can to shake off the chains of Matteotti's martyr- 
dora, with which it has been shackled by a cruel twist of fate. 

LVititd, 7 September 1^26 
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Soviet Communist Party' 


(Rome, 14 October 1926) 


Dear comrades, 

The Italian Communists and all the conscious workers of our 
country have always followed your debates with the greatest interest. 
On the eve of every congress and every conference of the Russian Com¬ 
munist Parly, we were confident that, despite the fierceness of the 
polemics, the unity of the Russian Party^ was not in danger. On the con¬ 
trary, we were confident that, having achieved a greater ideological and 
organizational homogeneity through such debates, the Party would be 
better prepared and equipped to overcome the many difficulties con¬ 
nected to the exercise of power in a workers’ State. Today, on the eve 
of your Fifteenth Conference, we no longer have the same confidence 
we had in the past. We cannot free ourselves of a sense of anguish; it 
seems to us that the present attitude of the opposition bloc and the heat 

' Gramsci’s letter was a response to the struggle that took place within the Russian 
Communist Party in the second half of 19^6, between the maioritj' Staitn-Bukharin 
faction and the Trotsky^Zineniev—Kamenev oppositional minority. Togliatti, writing 
Jrom Moscow on t 8 October 1926, judgeti the lener inopportune, believing Gramsci 
to have exaggerated the effect of the split tm Communist Parties elsewhere and to have 
utiderestiniatEd the imponaoce of following the correct (me as lakt down bj the majority 
faction. Gramfici, replug on a6 Cktober 1926, reilerated his position, stressing the 
need for unity, and urged ToglUtti to forward his letter. 
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of the polemics within the Communist Party of the USSR make it 
incumbent on brother parties to intervene. It is precisely this conviction 
which has prompted us to address this letter to you. It may be that the 
isolation in which our Party is forced to live has led us to exaggerate the 
dangers so far as the internal situation in the Communist Party of the 
USSR is concerned. But, in any case, our assessment of the interna- 
bonal repercussions of this situation is certainly not exaggerated and as 
intemationaiists we wish to carry out our duty. 

ITie internal situation in our brother party in the USSR strikes us 
as different and far more serious than in previous debates because 
today we are seeing an ever-widening split within the Leninist central 
group which has always been the leading nucleus of the Party and 
the International Quite independent of the numerical outcome of 
the vote in congress, this kind of split can have the gravest repercus¬ 
sions - not only if the opposition minority fails to accept with the 
utmost loyalty the fundamental principle of revolutionary party discip¬ 
line, but also if, in the course of its struggle, it transgresses certain 
boundaries which lie above any formal democratic criteria. 

One of Lenin’s most precious lessons was that we should pay great 
attention to the opinions of our class enemies. Well, dear comrades, 
you can be quite sure that the most powerful press organs and states¬ 
men of the international bourgeoisie are setting great store by the 
radical character of the current conflict within the fundamental nuc¬ 
leus of the CPSU. They are counting on this split within our brother 
Party, convinced that it must lead to the disintegration and slow 
death-agony of the proletarian dictatorship; that it will bring about 
the downfall of the revolution as the invasions and the revolts of the 
white guards could not. The very coolness and circumspection with 
which the bourgeois press is now seeking to analyse Russian events - 
the fact that it is now seeking, as far as possible, to avoid the riolent 
demagogy which characterized it in the past - are symptoms that 
should cause Russian comrades to reflect and make them more aware 
of their responsibility. 

There is another reason as well why the international bourgeoisie 
is counting on a possible split or a worsening of the internal crisis in 
the Communist Party of the USSR. The workers’ state has not been 
in existence in Russia for nine years. It is a certainty that only a small 
minority, not only among the working classes but even among the 
Communist Parties themselves in other countries, is capable of 
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reconstructing the developmeni of the revolution in its entirety and 
tracing, even in the details of everyday life in the So\iet Union, the 
continuity of the red thread leading to the general prospect of the 
construction of socialism. And that is the case not only in countries 
where freedom of association no longer exists and the freedom of the 
press has been completely suppressed or subjected to unprecedented 
restrictions, as in Italy (where the courts have confiscated and out- 
lawed the printing of the books of T rotsky, Lenin, Stalin, Zinoviev 
and most lately the Communist Manifesto)^ but even in those countries 
where our Parties are free to keep their members and the masses in 
general adequately informed. In these countries th(‘ great masses 
cannot understand the debates that take place in the Communist 
Party of the USSR, especially if they are as violent as the present 
one and concern not some question of detail but the political line of 
the Party in its entirety . Not just the working masses in general, but 
the masses within our Parties themselves regard the Republic of the 
Soviets and the Party in power there as a single combat unity working 
within the general perspective of socialism and they want to see it 
continuing in this role. It is only because the masses in Western 
Europe regard Russia and the Russian Party in this light that they 
accept it freely, as a historical necessity', that the CPSU should be 
the leading Party in the International. It is only because of this that 
the Republic of Soviets and the CPSU are a formidable element of 
revolutionary organization and a formidable driving force. 

I'he bourgeois and social-democratic parties, for the same reason, 
are exploiting the internal disputes and conflicts that exist within the 
CPSU. They want to combat this influence of the Russian revolution; 
to combat the revolutionary unity that is being forged around the 
CPSU throughout the world. Dear comrades, it is extremely signi¬ 
ficant that in a country like Italy - where the Fascist State and party' 
organization succeeds in stifling any significant sign of autonomous 
life on the part of the great mass of workers and peasants - it is 
significant that the Fascist papers, especially the local papers, are full 
of articles, technically well constructed for propaganda purposes and 
using a minimum of demagogy and striking a minimum of abusive 
attitudes, which set out to demonstrate, with an obvious attempt at 
objectivity, that, to go by what the best known leaders of the opposi¬ 
tion in the CPSU themselves are saying, the State of the Soviets is 
now firmly back on the path to becoming a purely capitalist State, so 
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that in tht world duel between Fascism and Bolshe\isii]^ Fascism will 
come out on top. If, on the one hand, this campaign shows that the 
Republic of the Soviets still enjoys limitless sympathy among the 
great masses of the Italian people - who, in some regions have for 
six years now been receiving only a trickle of illegal Party literature - 
it also, on the other hand, shows that Fascism, which knows the real 
internal situation in Italy extremely well and has learnt how to deal 
with the masses, is attempting to use the political stance of the Joint 
Opposition to break down once and for alt Italian workers’ staunch 
aversion to Mussolini’s government and to foster a state of mind in 
which Fascism will appear as, if nothing more, an ineluctable histor¬ 
ical necessity, notwithstanding the brutalities and other evils it brings 
with it. 

We believe that in the entire International our Party is the one 
which feels most keenly the repercussions of the grave situation that 
exists in the CPSU. And this is not only for the reasons outlined 
above, which are so to speak external, relating to the general condi¬ 
tions of revolutionary^ development in our society. You know that all 
the parties of the Internationa! have inherited both from the old social 
democracy^ and from the differing national traditions that exist in 
the various countries (anarchism, syndicalism, etc,, etc.) a mass of 
prejudices and ideological impulses which represents the main breed¬ 
ing-ground for deviations, both on the right and the left. It took much 
painful experience and many painful, debilitating crises but, in these 
last years and especially after the Fifth World Congress, our parties 
were gradually beginning to setde down into a stable Leninist con¬ 
figuration; gradually turning into true Bolshevik parties. New prolet¬ 
arian cadres were created from below, from the shopfloor, while the 
intellectual elements were subjected to a rigorous selection process 
and a strict and uncompromising assessment on the basis of their 
practical work, on the terrain of action. This restniemring took place 
under the guidance of the CPSU as a united entity and of all the 
great leaders of the CPSU. 

Now, the gravity of the present crisis and the threat of an open or 
latent split is halting this process of development and restruemring 
in our parties; crystallizing deviations on the right and left and yet 
again putting off the moment when the world party of workers will 
achieve organic unity. It is to this factor in particular that we believe 
it our duty as intemadonatists to call the attention of most 
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responsible comrades in the CPSU. Comrades, in these past nine 
years of world history, you have been the organizing and driving 
element behind the revolutionary forces in all nations. The role you 
have performed has no precedent for scope and profundity in the 
entire history of the human race. But today you are destroying your 
work. You are going backwards and running the risk of losing the 
leading role that the CPSU had won for itself through the contribu¬ 
tion of Lenin. It appears to us that the violent passions aroused by 
Russian internal affairs are making you lose sight of the international 
implications of Russian affairs themselves. You arc forgetting that 
your duties as Russian militants must be carried out - and catt only be 
carried out - within the framework of the interests of the international 
proletariat. 

The Political Bureau of the Italian Communist Party has examined 
all the problems now under discussion in the CPSU as thoroughly 
and carefully as it was possible for us to do. The questions you are 
facing today may be facing our Party tomorrow. In our country' too, 
the rural masses make up the majority of the working population. 
Moreover, all the problems inherent in the hegemony of the prolct- 
ariat will present themselves in an even more complex and acute form 
in Italy than in Russia itself, because the density of the rural popula¬ 
tion in Italy is vastly greater; because our peasants have an extremely 
rich tradition of organization and have always succeeded, as a mass, 
in making their specific weight felt in national political life; and 
because the organizational apparatus of the Church in Italy has two 
thousand years of tradition behind it and has specialized in propa¬ 
ganda and the organization of the peasants in a way which has no 
parallel in other countries. If it is true that industry' is more developed 
in our country and that the proletariat has a considerable material 
basis, it is also true that this industry has to import Us raw materials 
and is therefore more exposed to crises. The proletariat will only be 
able to carry out its leading function, then, if it is rich in the spirit 
of sacrifice and if it has freed itself completely from any remaining 
trace of reformist or syndicalist corporatism. 

It is from this realistic and, we believe, Leninist point of view that 
the Political Bureau of the Italian Communist Party has examined 
your debates. Up till now, we have expressed a Party view only on 
the strictly disciplinary question of factions, since we wished to 
respect the request you made after your Fourteenth Congress not to 
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carry the Russian debate over into the other sections of the Interna¬ 
tional* We now state that we consider basically correct the political 
line of the majority of the Central Committee of the CPSU; and the 
majority of the ItaUan Party will certainly take the same position, if 
it becomes necessary to debate the whole question. We do not wish 
to agitate or direct propaganda at you or at the comrades of the Joint 
Opposition - it would be useless. We will not, then, make a list of 
all the specific questions with our opinion noted in the margin. We 
repeat that we are struck by the fact that the attitude of the opposition 
concerns the entire political line of the Central Committee and goes 
to the very heart of Leninist doctrine and the po^iti^^aI action of our 
Soviet Party* It is the principle and the practice of the hegemony of 
the proletariat which are being brought into question; the funda¬ 
mental relations of alliance between the workers and peasants which 
are being disturbed and threatened - that is, the pillars of the 
workers’ State and the revolution* 

Comrades, it has never happened before in history that a dominant 
class, in its entirety, should be experiencing worse living conditions 
than those of certain elements and strata of the doniinated and sub¬ 
jected class. History has reserv'ed this unprecedented contradiction 
as the destiny of the proletariat. It is in this contradiction that the 
greatest dangers for the dictatorship of the proletariat lie, especially 
in countries where capitalism has not developed very far or succeeded 
in unifying the proletarian forces. It is from this contradiction, which, 
moreover, is already apparent in certain forms in those capitalist 
countries in which the proletariat has objectively achieved a promin¬ 
ent position in society, that reformism and syndicalism are bom, and 
tlie corporate spirit and the stratifications of the labour aristocracy. 
However, the proletariat cannot become the dominant class if it does 
not overcome this contradiction by sacrificing its corporate interests. 
It cannot maintain its hegemony and its dictatorship if, even once it 
has become dominant, it does not sacrifice these immediate interests 
for the general and permanent interests of its class. Certainly, it is 
easy to be demagogic on the subject, stressing the negative sides of 
the contradiction: is it you who is the ruler, o ill-ciothed and ill-fed 
peasant? Or is it the Nepman in his furs, enjoying all the bounty of 
the earth?’ And so the reformists, after a revolutionary strike which 
has increased the cohesion and discipline of the mass but which went 
on for long enough to impoverish the individual workers still further, 
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are now saying: ‘What good did it do you to struggle? You are ruined 
and impoverishedr It is easy' to be demagogic on this subject; in fact, 
it is difhcult not to be when the question has been posed in terms 
of the corporate spirit, rather than in Leninist terms, in terms of the 
doctrine of the hegemony of the proletariat, which historically finds 
itself in one particular given position rather than any other* 

This, for us, is the essentia! element in your debate. This is the 
root of the errors of the Joint Opposition and the origin of the latent 
dangers contained in its activities* In the ideology and practice of the 
Joint Opposition we see the rebirth of that whole tradition of social 
democracy and syndicalism which, up till now, has prevented the 
Western proletariat from organizing itself as a ruling class. 

Only a firm unity and discipline in the Parly that governs the 
workers’ State can ensure proletarian hegemony under the regime of 
the New EU;ononiic Policy - that is, amid the full development of the 
contradiction to which we have referred. But unitj'" and discipline in 
this case cannot be mechanical and enforced; they must be sincere 
and arise from conviction* They must not be the kind of unity and 
discipline one would expect from an enemy unit that has been 
imprisoned or besieged and whose only thought is of escape or an 
unexpected sortie* 

This, deadest comrades, is what we wanted to say to you, in the 
spirit of brothers and friends, even if younger brothers. Comrades 
Zinoviev, Trotsky and Kamenev have played a very important part in 
educating us for the revolution; they have on occasion corrected us 
with great energy and rigour; they have been our masters. It is to them 
that we are addressing ourselves in particular, as those principally 
responsible for the present situation, because we like to feel certain 
that the majority in the Central Committee of the CPSU is not set 
on winning a crushing victory in the struggle and that it is disposed 
to avoid excessive measures* The unity of our brother party' in Russia 
is necessary for the development and triumph of the world revolution¬ 
ary forces. All communists and internationalists must be prepared to 
make the greatest sacrifices in the face of this necessity. The damage 
caused by an error of a united Party can be easily mended. The 
damage caused by a split or a prolonged period where a split is 
imminent may be irreparable and fatal. 

With communist greetings, 
The Political Bureau of the PCdl 
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What gave rise to these notes was an article on the Southern question 
published in the i8 December issue of// quarto stato^ under the name 
of ‘Ulenspiegel’,^ and prefaced by a rather absurd introduction by 
the editors of the ioumal. In his article, ‘Ulenspieger mentions Guido 
Dorso’s recent book {La rivoluzione meridionak, pub. Piero Gobetti 
(Turin, 1925)) and refers to Dorso’s comments on our Party’s stance 
with regard to the Southern question. In their presentation, the 
editors of // quarto stato - who proclaim themselves to be ‘young 
people perfealy acquainted with the Southern problem in its broad out¬ 
lines [sic]’ - register their collective protest against the fact that some 
‘merit’ is being allowed to the Communist Party, Nothing wrong with 
that so far* young people of the Quarto siato stamp have been forcing 
even worse opinions and objections on to long-suffering pieces of 
paper since time began. But then these ‘young people’ go on to say 
(and 1 quote), ‘We have not forgotten the magic formula of the Turin 
communists, which was: divide up the great landed estates among 
the rural proletariat. This formula is worlds removed from any sane, 
realistic vision of the Southern problem,’ And at this point, we reallj 


* This text is based on a manuscript Gramsti i^as working on at the time of his arrest 
and. as a result, it remains unfinished. The Southern Question was to form the fwus 
(it a series of articles that he was preparing for publication, all of which appear to ha>e 

gone missing. .nr- i-t t 

^ Pseudonym of Tommaso Fiore, a writer for Piero Gobetti's U Hwirlitzwne Ubrralt, 
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have lo get things straight, because the only ‘magicar thing here is 
the effrontery and superficial dilettante ism of the ‘young people* who 
write for II quarto stato. 

The ‘magic formula' is a pure fabrication* And tlie ‘young people* 
of// quarto slato cannot have much respect for their enormously intel¬ 
lectual readers if they feel they can risk turning the truth upside down 
with such glib presumptuousness* Here, in fact, is an extract from 
LVrdine Nuam (No. 3, Januar>' 1920), in which the viewpoint of the 
Turin communists is summarised: 

The Northern bourgeoisie has subjugated the South of Italy and 
the Islands and reduced them to the status of colonies to be 
exploited. The Northern proletariat, in emancipating itself from 
capitalist slavery, will emancipate the Southern peasant masses, 
who arc enslaved to the banks and the parasitic industrialism of 
the North* The economic and political regeneration of the peas¬ 
ants must not be sought in the dmsion of uncultivated or poorly 
cultivated lands, but in solidarity with the industrial proletariat, 
which, in turn, relies on the solidarity of the peasants and has 
an ‘interest" in ensuring that capitalism is not reborn economic¬ 
ally from landed property' and that Southern Italy and the Islands 
do not become a military base for capitalist counter-re\’olution* 

By introducing workers’ control over industry, the proletariat will 
orient industry towards the production of agricultural machinery 
for the peasants, clothing and footwear for the peasants and elec¬ 
trical energy for the peasants; it will prevent industry and the 
banks from carrying out any further exploitation of the peasants 
and chaining them as slaves to their strongboxes* By smashing 
the factory autocracy and the oppressive apparatus of the capital¬ 
ist State, by setting up a workers’ State that will subject the 
capitalists to the law of useful labour, the workers will smash all 
the chains that shackle the worker to his poverty and despair. By 
establishing a workers’ dictatorship and taking over industry and 
■the banks, the proletariat will swing the enormous weight of the 
Slate bureaucracy behind the peasants in their struggle against 
the landowners, against the elements and against poverty* It will 
provide the peasants with credit, set up co-operatives and guar¬ 
antee security of person and property against looters. It will carry' 
out public works of reclamation and irrigation* It will do all this 
because it is in its interests to encourage an increase in agricul¬ 
tural production and to win and keep the solidarity of the peasant 
masses. It is in its interests to orient industrial production towards 
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the useful end of peace and brotherhood between town and 
country^ between Nonh and South. 

That was written in January 1920. Seven years have gone by and we 
are seven years older politically as well* There are certain concepts 
that mi^t be expressed better today: a clearer distinction could and 
should be made between the period immediately following the con¬ 
quest of State power^ which is characterized by simple workers’ con¬ 
trol over industry» and subsequent periods. But the important thing 
to note here is that the basic concept of the Turin communists was 
not the *magic formula’ of dividing up the great estates, but rather a 
political alliance between Northern workers and Southern peasants, 
to oust the bourgeoisie from State power. What is more, it was pre¬ 
cisely the Turin communists (even thou^ they did supjKUl a division 
of the land, as an adjunct to the solidary action of the two classes), 
who warned against the illusion of seeing a mechanical division of 
the great estates as a ‘miracle solution’. In the same article of 3 
January, we find: 

What good does it do an impoverished peasant to occupy an 
uncultivated or poorly cultivated piece of land? Without 
machinery, without accommodation on the site, without credit to 
tide him over until harvest-time, without co-operative institutions 
to buy the harvest from him (if he makes it through to the harvest 
without hanging himself first from the stoutest bush or the least 
sickly wild fig-tree on his unfilled land!) and preserve him from 
the clutches of the usurers ^ without all these things, what can 
a peasant achieve by occupying the land? 

Yet, despite this, we were still in favour of the highly realistic and by 
no means ‘magicar formula of giving the land to the peasants* But 
we wanted this distribution to take place within the context of a 
general revolutionary action on the part of the two allied classes, 
under the leadership of the industrial proletariat* The Quarto stato 
contributors invented out of thin air the ‘magic formula’ they attribute 
to the Turin communists* By doing so, they showed up their journal¬ 
istic lack of seriousness and a lack of scruples worthy of a bar-room 
philosopher. And these, too, are political factors that carry some 
wei^t and have some influence. 

In the proleUrian camp, the Turin communists have had one 
undeniable ‘merit’: that of bringing the Southern question to the 
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attention of the vanguard of the working class and identifying it as 
one of the essential problems of national policy for the revolutionary 
proletariat. In this sense, they have been instrumental in shifting the 
Southern question out of its indistinct, intellectualistic phase - the 
phase of so-called *concretism’ - and into a new phase. The revolu¬ 
tionary worker from Turin or Milan has become the protagonist of 
the Southern question, in place of people like Giustino Fortunate, 
Gaetano Salvemiiu, Eugenio Arimonti and Arturo Labriola (to stick 
to the nanrtes of the gurus of the people"' of Quarto stato). 

The Turin communisLs had raised, in concrete terms, the question 
of the ‘hegemony of the proletariat’: in other words, the question of 
the social basis of the proletarian dictatorship and the workers’ State, 
For the proletariat to become the ruling, the dominant class, it must 
succeed in creating a system of class alliances which allow it to mobil¬ 
ize the majority of the working population against capitalism and the 
bourgeois State, In Italy, within the real class relations that exist here, 
this means succeeding in obtaining the consent of the broad peasant 
masses. But the peasant question in Italy is historically determined; 
it is not a question of‘the peasant and agrarian question in general’. 
In Italy, as a result of the particular character of Italian tradition and 
the particular turn Italian history has taken, the peasant question has 
taken on two characteristic and peculiar forms: the Southern question 
and the question of the Vatican* For the Italian proletariat, then, 
winning over the majority of the peasant masses means taking on 
board these two questions, from a social point of view; understonding 
the class needs they represent; incorporating these needs into its 
revolutionary transitional programme; and incorporating them among 

the objectives for which it is struggling. 

The first problem the Turin communists needed to resolve was 
that of how to modify the poUtical stance and the general ideology 
of the proletariat itself, as a national element that exists within the 
overall structure of State life and is unconsciously subjected to the 
influence of bourgeois education, the bourgeois press and bourgeois 
tradition, It is well known what kind of ideology has been dissemin¬ 
ated on a vast scale by bourgeois propagandists among the masses in 
the North: that the South is the ball and chain that is holding back the 
social development of Italy; that Southerners arc biologically inferior 
beings, semi-barbarians or complete barbarians by natural destiny; 
that if the South is backward, the fault docs not lie with the capitalist 
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system or any other historical cause^ but with Nature, which made 
Southerners lazy, inept, criminal and barbaric - only tempering this 
cruel fate with the purely individual explosion of a few great geniuses, 
who stand like solitary palm-trees in an arid, barren desert. The 
Socialist Party’ was to a great extent the vehicle for this bourgeois 
ideology within the Northern proletariat. The Socialist Party gave its 
blessing to all the ‘Southemist^ literature of the clique of writers 
who made up the so-called positivist school men like Ferri, Sergi, 
Niceforo, Orano and their lesser followers, who, in articles, sketches, 
short stories, novels, impressions and memoirs repeated the same 
refrain in different forms. Yet again, ‘science' was used to crush the 
abject and the exploited, but this time it was a science dressed up in 
Socialist colours and claiming to be the science of the proletariat. 

The Turin communists reacted energetically against this ideology; 
and precisely in Turin, where war veterans' accounts and descriptions 
of ‘brigandage’ in the South and the Islands had had the greatest 
influence on the popular tradition and the popular mind. They 
reacted energetically, taking practical action, and they succeeded in 
obtaining results of great historical significance. They succeeded in 
creating, precisely in Turin, the embryo of what will prove to be the 
solution to the Southern problem. 

In fact, even before the war, an episode had taken place in Turin 
which contained in potential all the action and propaganda developed 
by the communists in the post-war period. When in 1914, through 
the death of Pilade Gay, the fourth constituency of the city was left 
vacant and the question arose of who should be the new candidate, 
a group from the Socialist section, including the fiiture editors of 
Ordine Nuavo^ aired the possibility of nominating Gaetano Salvemini 
as candidate. Salvemini was at that time the most radical spokesman 
for the peasant masses of the South. He was outside the Socialist 
Party; indeed, he was conducting an extremely energetic campaign 
against the Socialist Party - an extremely risky one, as well, because 
his claims and his accusations were provoking hatred among the 
Southern working masses not only for figures like Turati, Treves and 
D^Aragona, but for the industrial proletariat in its entirety. {Many of 
the bullets that the royal guards fired against the workers in 1919, ’20, 
'21, ’22 were cast from the same lead that served to print Salvemini s 
articles.) Nevertheless, this Turinese group wanted to use Salvemini's 
name to take a stand, as was made clear to Salvemini himself by 
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Comrade Ottavio PastorCj who had gone to Florence to obtain his 
consent to the candidature. ‘ I'he workers of Turin want to elect a 
deputy for the peasants of Apulia. The Turin workers know that in 
the 1913 general elections, the overwhelming majority of the peasants 
of Molfetta and Botonto supported Salvemini, but die administrative 
pressures of the Giolitti government and the violence of the hired 
thugs and the police prevented the Apulian peasants from expressing 
themselves. The workers of Turin are not demanding any kind of 
commitments from Salvemini: neither to the Party, nor to a pro^ 
gramme, nor to the discipline of the Socialist parliamentary group. 
Once he was elected, Salvemini would be answerable to the peasants 
of Apulia, not the workers of I'urin, who would conduct their elect¬ 
oral propaganda according to their own principles and would not be 
held in any way to Salvemini’s political activity/ 

Salvemini decided against accepting the candidature, though he 
was shaken by the proposal, even moved by it {at that time there w'as 
still no talk about communist ‘perfidy’ and we all behaved in a decent 
and amicable manner). He proposed Mussolini as a candidate and 
undertook to come to Turin to support the Socialist Party^ in its 
electoral struggle. And indeed, he held two large-scale rallies in the 
C^amera del Lavoro and Piai^za Statuto, amid the masses who saw^ 
and applauded in him tbe representative of the Southern workers, 
oppressed and exploited in an even more hateful and bestial manner 
than the Northern proletariat, 

'I'he approach that can be seen in potential in this episode and 
that did not have any further consequences at the time purely because 
of Salvemini’s decision, was taken up again and fiut into effect by 
the communists in the post-war period. Let us recall the most salient 
and symptomatic events. 

1919 saw the foundation of the ‘'Young Sardinia’ association, the 
first prelude to what would later become the Sardinian Action Party . 
‘Young Sardinia’ set itself to unite ah Sardinians, both on the island 
itself and the mainland, into a regional bloc capable of keeping up 
an effective pressure on the government to ensure that the promises 
made to soldiers during the W ar were honoured. ‘Young Sardinia s 
organizer on the continent was a certain Professor Pietro Nurra, a 
SomUst, who is today very^ probably part of the group of ‘young 
people’ who find some new horizon to explore every week in the 
pages of Qmrto stato. Lawyers, teachers, civil servants flocked to the 
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movement with the enthusiasm that greets every new opportunity for 
fishing for crosses, titles and medals. The constituent assembly, held 
at Turin for Sardinians living in Piedmont, was impressive for the 
sheer (lumber of people who took part. The majority was made up 
of humble folk: men of the people with no obvious qualifications; 
unskilled factory^ workers; hard-up pensioners; foimer carabinieri, 
prison guards and revenue officers, now involved in all kinds of small- 
scale business enterprises. All were fired with enthusiasm at the idea 
of finding themselves back among their fellow countrymen and hear¬ 
ing speeches about their native land, to which they' were still bound 
by countless ties of family and friendship, of memories, suffering and 
hope - the hope of returning to their country, but to a more prosper¬ 
ous, richer country, where it was possible to make a living, albeit a 
modest one. 

The Sardinian communists, who numbered precisely eight, went 
to this meeting and presented the chairman with a motion of their 
own and asked to deliver an answering speech. After the rousing, 
rhetorical speech of the official speaker, larded witli all the frills and 
flourishes of provincial oratory; after those present had all wept at 
the recollection of their past sorrows and the blood shed in batde by 
the Sardinian regiments and all worked themselves up into a frenzy 
of enthusiasm at the thought of a united bloc made up of all the 
generous sons of Sardinia, it was very difficult to pitch the opposi¬ 
tion motion right. The most optimistic predictions were, if not actual 
lynching, at the very least a little trip to the police station, after being 
saved from the consequences of the ‘noble wrath of the crowd’. But 
the reply, even though it provoked overwhelming astonishment, was 
nevertheless listened to attentively; and once the spell was broken, 
rapidly but methodically, the revolutionary conclusion was reached. 
The dilemma - ‘do you poor wretches really want to form a bloc 
with the Sardinian gentry , who have ruined you and who are the local 
overseers of capitalist exploitation? Or do you want to form a bloc with 
the revolutionary workers of the mainland, who want to overthrow all 
forms of exploitation and emancipate all the oppressed?' - this 
dilenuna was somehow forced into the minds of those present. The 
vote, by division of the assembly, was a tremendous success. On one 
side, the little group of flashily dressed signori, top-hatted civil ser¬ 
vants, professional people, livid with rage and fear, with three dozen 
policemen as a garnish to consensus; on the other the whole mass of 
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poor wretches^ with their neat little wives in their Sunday best crowd¬ 
ing round the tiiiy conununist cell. An hour later, at the Camera del 
Lavoro, the Sardinian Socialist Education Club was set up with 256 
members. The formation of ‘Young Sardinia’ was put off sine die and 
never took place. 

This was the political basis for the action conducted among the 
soldiers of the Sassari Brigade, a brigade made up almost entirely of 
Sardinians. The Sassari brigade had taken part in the suppression of 
the insurrectionary movement in Turin in August 1917 and it was 
confidently believed that it would never fraternize with the workers, 
because of the legacy of hatred any repressive action leaves in the 
crowd - even for those who were merely the material instruments of 
the repression and in the regiments, because of the memory of the 
soldiers who fell beneath the blows of the insurgents. The Brigade 
was welcomed by a crowd of ladies and gentlemen, offering the sol¬ 
diers flowers, cigars and fruit. The soldiers’ state of mind is captured 
in the following anecdote, told by a leather-worker from Sassari, 
who was involved in the first propaganda soundings* ‘1 approached a 
bivouac in Piazza X (in those first days the Sardinian soldiers were 
camping in the squares as though in a conquered city) and 1 spoke 
with a young peasant who had greeted me warmly because I was 

from Sassari like him. 

“What have you come to do in Turin?” 

“We have come to fire against the gentlemen who are on strike.” 

“But it^s not the gentlemen who are on strike; it’s workers — poor 
people.” 

“They’re all gentlemen here: they wear collars and tics and earn 
thirty lire a day. Don’t tell me who the poor are - 1 know them and 
I know how they dress. There are poor people in Sassari, all right. 
All of us ‘diggers’ are poor and we earn one and a half lire a day,” 

“But I’m a worker and I’m poor.” 

"You’re just poor because you’re Sardinian.” 

“But if 1 go on strike with the others, are you going to fire against 

me?” 

The soldier thought for a minute, then putting his hand on my 
shoulder said: “Listen, when you go on strike with the others, just 
you stay at home!’” 

This was the attitude of the vast majority in the Brigade, which 
contained only a small number of workers - miners from the [glesias 
field. Yet, after a few months, on the eve of the general strike of 20- 
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21 July> the Brigade was sent away from Turin, the older soldiers 
were dismissed and the unit divided in three: one third was sent to 
Aosta, one third to Trieste and one third to Rome, The Brigade was 
moved away at night, without warning. There was no elegant crowd 
applauding them at the station and the songs they were singing, even 
if they were still war-songs, were saying something rather different 
from those they were singing when they arrived. 

Have these events had no consequences? On the contrary, they 
have had results that can still be felt today and that continue to work 
away in the hearts and minds of the popular masses. They illumin¬ 
ated, for an instant, brains that had never thought in that way and 
that remained marked by the experience and radically changed. Our 
archives have been scattered and we have ourselves destroyed many 
papers to avoid provoking arrests and persecutions. But we can 
remember dozens - hundreds - of letters which arrived at the editor¬ 
ial offices oiAvantU, sent from Sardinia: letters which were often 
collective, signed by ail the Sassari Brigade veterans from a particular 
town in Sardinia, The political stance we supported propagated itself 
along unrecorded - and unrecord able - paths. I'he formation of the 
Sardinian Action Party' was heavily influenced by it at the rank and 
file level and it would be possible to cite episodes rich with content 
and significance in this connection* 

The last recorded repercussion of this activity took place in 1922, 
when 300 carabinieri of the Cagliari legion were sent to Turin for 
the same purposes as the Sassart Brigade had been. j\t the editorial 
offices of i 'Ordine Nutm, we received a statement of principle signed 
by a very large number of these carabinieri. This letter echoed in 
ei'ery^ way our own position on the Southern question. It was the 
decisive proof of the correctness of our approach. 

For this approach to be politically effective, the proletariat had to 
make it its own; that goes without saying. No mass action is possible 
unless the mass itself is cominced of the ends it wishes to achieve 
and the methods to apply. The proletariat, if it is to govern as a class, 
must throw off all traces of corporatism and all syndicalist prejudices 
and incrustations. What does this mean? That not only must the 
distinctions that exist between one trade and another be overcome, 
but it is also necessary, in order to win the trust and support of the 
peasants and of some categories of urban semi-proletarian, to Over¬ 
come certain prejudices and conquer certain forms of egotistn which 
may and do persist within the working class even when trade parti- 
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cularism has been banished* The metal-worker, the joiner, the 
builder, ete*, must not only start thinking as proletarians and not as 
metal-workersj joiners, builders, etc.; they must also take a further 
step forward. They must think as workers who are members of a 
class that aims to lead the peasants and the intellectuals: a class that 
can only win and only build socialism if it is aided and followed by 
the great majority of these other social strata. If this is not achieved, 
the proletariat does not become the leading class and these strata 
(which in Italy represent the majority of the population) remain under 
bourgeois control, making it possible for the State to resist the 
impetus of the proletarian attack and to wear it down. 

Now, what has happened in the field of the Southern question 
shows that the proletariat has understood its duties in this respect. 
Two events should be cited, one which took place in Turin, the other 
in Reggio Emilia - in other words, in the citadel of reformism, of 
class corporatism, of the kind of working-class protectionism that is 
always being cited by ‘Southemists' in their propaganda among the 
peasants of the South. 

After the factory occupation, the management of Fiat proposed to 
the workers that they should take over the running of the company 
as a co-operative. Naturally enough, the reformists favoured the pro¬ 
posal. An industrial crisis was looming and the spectre of unemploy¬ 
ment was haunting working-class families. If Fiat became a co¬ 
operative, there would be a certain degree of job security for the 
skilled workers and particularly for the most politically active workers, 
who were convinced they were marked out for dismissal. The Social¬ 
ist Party section, led by the Communists, intervened energetically in 
the debate. They said to the workers: 

‘A large-scale concern like Fiat can only be taken on as a co¬ 
operative by the workers if the workers are determined to enter into 
the system of bourgeois political forces which governs Italy today. 
The Fiat management's proposal is all part of the Giolittian political 
plan. What is this plan? The bourgeoisie, even before the War, could 
no longer govern peacefully. The uprising of the Stc^ilian peasants in 
1894 and the Milan insurrection of 1894 were the experimentum cmcK 
of the Italian bourgeoisie. After the bloody decade of 1890-1900, the 
bourgeoisie had to renounce a dictatorship which was too exclusive, 
violent and direct: the Southern peasants and the Northern workers 
were rising against it simultanetfusly, if not in a co-ordinated fashion. 
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‘With the new century, the ruling class introduced a new policy of 
class alliances, of class political blocs - in other words, of bourgeois 
democracy. It had to choose. Either it could have a rural democracy, 
which would mean an alliance with the Southern peasants, a policy 
of free trade, universal suffrage, administrative decentralization and 
low prices for industrial products; or else a capitalist-worker indus¬ 
trial bloc, which would mean no universal suffrage, tariff barriers, the 
maintenance of a highly centralized State (an expression of bourgeois 
domination over the peasants, especially in the South and the 
Islands), and a reformist policy on industrial wages and trade-union 
liberties. It chose - and not by chance - this latter solution. Giolitd 
personified bourgeois rule and the Socialist Party became the instru¬ 
ment of Giolitti^s politics. 

‘If you look closely, it was in the decade from 1900 to 1910 that 
the most radical crises occurred in the Socialist and workers’ move¬ 
ment, as the masses reacted spontaneously against the policies of their 
reformist leaders. Syndicalism was bom; the instinctive, elemental 
expression - primitive, but healthy - of the workers’ reaction against 
the bloc with the bourgeoisie and in favour of a bloc with the peasants 
first and Joremostf Jpith the pmsants of the South. That is just what 
it is; indeed, in a certain sense, syndicalism is a weak attempt on the 
part of the Southern peasants, represented by their most advanced 
intellectuals, to lead the proleuriat. Who is it that forms the leading 
nucleus of Italian syndicalism? And what is its ideological essence? 
The leading nucleus of syndicalism is made up ahnost entirely of 
Southerners: Labriola, Eeone, Eongobardi, Orano, The ideological 
essence of syndicalism is a new kind of liberalism, more energetic, 
more aggressive, more pugnacious than the traditional variety, if you 
look closely, there are two basic questions underlying all the success¬ 
ive crises of syndicalism and the gradual passing-over of the syndical¬ 
ist leaders into the bourgeois camp; emigration and free trade, both 
of which are closely bound up with Southemism. The phenomenon 
of emigration gave rise to Enrico Corradini’s idea of the ‘proletarian 
nation’; the Libyan War appeared to a whole swathe of intellectuals 
as the beginning of the ‘great proletariates offensive against the 
capitahst, plutocratic world. A whole group of syndicalists passed 
over to nationalism - indeed, the Nationalist Party was originally 
set up by ex-syndicalist intellectuals (Monicelli, F orges-Davanzati, 
Maraviglia). Labriola’s book. History of a Decade (the ten years from 
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1900 to igio) is the most t}pical and characteristic expression of tins 
anti'Giolittian and Southemist neo-liberaiism. 

‘In the ten years in question^ capitalism was strengthened and 
developed and it directed a part of its activity towards agriculture in 
the Po Valley- The most characteristic feature of these ten years was 
the mass strikes of the agricultural workers of the Po Valley. A pro¬ 
found upheaval took place among the Northern peasants; a far- 
reaching process of class differentiation (the number of br&cdanti [day 
labourers] increased by fifty per cent, according to the 1911 census 
figures) and a corresponding realignment of political currents and 
mental attitudes. Chrisuan democracy and Mussolinism were the two 
most outstanding products of the period. Romagna was the regional 
crucible of these two new acli\ities; the braccianU seemed to have 
become the social protagonist of the political struggle. The left-wing 
organs of social democracy {L/Azhne of Cesena) and Mussolinism 
too soon fell into the hands of ‘Southern]sts'. The Cesena Azione 
was a regional edition of Gaetano Salvemini’s L *lJntta. Avanttly under 
Mussolini’s editorship^ slowK but surely transformed itself into a 
platform for syndicalist and Southemist writers. Pctple like Fancello, 
Lanzillo, Panunzio and Ciccotti became assiduous contributors. 
Salvemini himself did not hide his sympathies for Mussolini, who 
even became the darling of Prezzolini’s Voce. Everyone remembers, 
in fact, how when Mussolini left Avatui! and the Socialist Part>', he 
was surrounded by this cohort of syndicalists and Southemists. 

‘The most notable repercussion of this period in the revolutionary^ 
field was the Red Week of June I9^4i Romagna and the Marches 
were the epicentre of Red Week. In the field of bourgeois political 
activity, the most notable repercussion was the Cientiloni pact. Since 
the Socialist Patty, as a result of the agrarian movements in the Po 
Valley, had returned after 1910 to a strategy of intransigence, the 
industrial bloc, backed and represented by Giolitti, lost its eftect- 
iveness. So Giolitti shifted his rifie to the other shoulder. He replaced 
the alliance between the bourgeoisie and the workers by an alliance 
between the bourgeoisie and the Catholics, who represented the 
peasant masses of Northern and Central Italy, As a result of this 
alliance, Sonnino’s Consen^ative Part>^ was completely destroyed, 
leaving only a tiny cell in Southern Italy, around Antonio Salandra. 

"The War and the post-war period saw a series of extremely 
important capillary processes taking place within the bourgeois class. 
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Sakndra and Nitti were the first two Southern heads of government 
(not including Sicilians, of course, such as Crispin who was the most 
energetic representative of the bourgeois dictatorship in the whole 
nineteenth century). They attempted to put into effect the industrial 
bourgeois-Southeni landowner plan, Salandra on a conservative 
basis and Nitti on a democratic one (both these heads of government 
were substantially helped by the Corriere della Sera or, in other words, 
by the Lombard textile industry). Salandra was already attempting 
during the War to shift the technical forces of the State organization 
towards the South - in other words, to replace Giolitti's State person¬ 
nel with a new personnel that would embody the new political course 
of the bourgeoisie. You remember the campaign conducted by La 
Stampa, especially in 1917-18, for a close collaboration between 
Giolittians and Socialists to prevent the “ Apulianization” of the State; 
that campaign was led in La Stamps by Francesco Ciccotti - in other 
words, it was de facto an expression of the accord between Giohtd 
and the reformists. The question was not a trivial one and the Giolit¬ 
tians, in their fierce defensive obstinacy, went beyond the bounds of 
what ts permitted to a party^ of the haute bourgeoisie: they stooped 
to those displays of antipatriotism and defeatism that none of us has 
forgotten. 

Today, Giolitti is in power once more and once again the haute 
bourgeoisie is putting itself in his hands, panicked by the impetuous 
movement of the popular masses, Giolitti wants to tame the Turin 
workers. He has beaten them twice: in last April's strike and in the 
occupation of the factories, with the aid of the General Confederation 
of Labour - that is, of corporative reformism. He now believes he 
can bring the workers into the framework of the bourgeois State 
system. What wiU happen, in fact, if the skilled workforce of Fiat 
accepts the management’s proposals? The present industrial shares 
will become debentures: in other words, the co-operatives will have 
to pay a fixed dividend to debenture-holders, whatever the state of 
the business. The Fiat company will be bled completely dry by the 
institutions of credit, which remain in the hands of the bourgeoisie, 
in whose interest it is to get the workers at its mercy. The workforce 
will necessarily have to bind itself to the State, which will ‘‘come to 
the aid of the workers" through the activity of working-class dep¬ 
uties - through the subordination of the working-class political party' 
to government policies. That is Giolitti's plan carried through to its 
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natural conclusion, I'he rurin proletariat will no longer exist as an 
independent class, but simply as an appendage of thti bourgeois State, 
Class corporatism will have triumphed, but the prtdeiariat will have 
lost its position and role as leader and guide. The mass of poorer 
workers will see it as privileged, while the mass of peasants will see 
it as an exploiter on the same level as the bourgeoisie, because the 
bourgeoisie - as it has always done - will represent the privileged 
nuclei of the working class to the peasant masses as the sole cause 
of their sufferings and their abject poverty.' 

ITie skilled workforce of Fiat accepted our point of view almost 
unanimously and the management's proposals were rejected. But this 
experience was not enough in itself. In a whole series of actions, the 
Turin proletariat had shown itself to have reached an extremely high 
level of maturity and political capacity. The technical and supervisory 
grades and white-collar w orkers in the factories were able to improve 
their conditions in 1919 only because they were supported by the 
workers. To break the militancy of the higher grades, the employers 
proposed to the workers that they should themselves nominate new 
squad and shop foremen, through an election. The workers rejected 
the proposal, even though they had ample cause for conflict with the 
supervisory' grades, w'ho had alw'ays acted for the bosses as instru¬ 
ments of repression and persecution. Then the newspapers mounted 
a furious campaign to isolate these grades, pointing to their very high 
salaries, which sometimes went up to 7,000 lire a month. The skilled 
workers also gave their support to the agitation of the manual workers, 
who would not have won their demands without them. Within the 
factories, all priv'ileges and all forms of exploitation of the less skilled 
by the more skilled categories were swept away. By means of these 
actions, the proletarian vanguard won its social position as a vanguard. 
This was the basis for the development of the Communist Party in 
Turin, But outside Turin? Well, we wanted expressly to take the 
issue beyond Turin and, more precisely, to Reggio Emilia, where the 
greatest concentration of reformism and class corporatism was to be 
found. 

Reggio Emilia had always been the target of the ‘Southemists'. A 
phrase of Camillo Prampolmi: ‘Italy is divided into Northerners and 
filthy Southerners' 1 7 . 'Italia si divide in mrdici e sudid] could be taken 
as the most characteristic expression of the violent hatred dissemin¬ 
ated among Southerners against the workers of the North. In Reggio 
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Emiliaj a problem arose similar to the one at Fiat: a large company 
was to pass into the hands of the workers as a co-operadve enterprise. 
The Reggio reformists were ful! of enthusiasm for the project and 
trumpeted its praises in their papers and at their meetings. A Turi¬ 
nese communist went to Reggio, look the floor at a factory^ meeting 
and outlined the problem of North-South relations in its entirety. 
The miracle was achieved: the workers, by an overwhelming majority, 
rejected the reformist, corporative position. It was revealed that the 
reformists did not represent the true spirit of workers of Reggio; they 
only represented their passivity^ and other negative sides. They had 
succeeded in establishing a political monopoly, thanks to the high 
concentration in their ranks of organizers and propagandists with a 
certain professional aptitude; and, in this way, they bad prevented a 
revolutionary current from developing and becoming orgarti/ed. But 
the presence of one skilled revolutionary' was enough to rout them 
and to reveal that the w'orkers of Reggio are valiant fighters and not 
a herd of pigs raised on government fodder. 

In April 1921, 5,000 revolutionary workers were laid off from Fiat, 
the Factory' Councils were abolished and wages in real terms cut. 
Something similar probably happened in Reggio Emilia. In other 
words, the workers were defeated. But did this mean that their sacri¬ 
fice was in vain? We do not believe so: on the contrary, we are 
convinced that it was not in vain - though, certainly, it would be 
difficult to cite a whole series of great mass events which would prove 
the immediate, lightning effectiveness of these actions. Apart from 
any'thing, in the case of the peasants, such evidence is always difficult, 
if not impossible, to come by; still more so where the peasant mass 
of the South is concerned. 

The South can be defined as an area of extreme social disintegra¬ 
tion. The peasants, who make up the great majority of the population, 
have no cohesion among themselves (of course, some exceptions must 
be made: Apulia, Sardinia, Sicily - areas which have distinctive fea¬ 
tures within the broad picture of the structure of the South). South¬ 
ern society is a great agrarian bloc made up of three social strata, the 
great amorphous, scattered mass of the peasantry; the intellectuals 
of the lower and middle strata of the rural bourgeoisie; and the great 
landowmers and major intellectuals. The Southern peasants are in 
perpetual ferment, but as a mass they are incapable of giving a unified 
expression to their aspirations and needs, I'he middle layer of intel- 
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lectuals receives the impulses for its political and ideological acdvit}' 
from the peasant base. The big landowners in the [>olitical field and 
the maior intellectuals in the ideological field hold together and dom¬ 
inate^ in the last analysis, this whole complex of phenomena* Natur¬ 
ally, it is in the ideological field that this centralization is at its most 
precise and efficacious. Thus Giustino Fominato and Benedetto 
Croce represent the two keystones of the whole Southern system 
and, in a certain sense, they are the two central figures of Italian 
reaction. 

'fhe Southern intellectuals arc one of the most interesting and 
important social strata in Italian national life. One only has to think 
that more than three-fifths of the State bureaucracy is made up of 
Southerners to realize how true this is. Now, to understand the par¬ 
ticular mentality of the Southern intellectuals, certain facts must be 
borne in mind: 

1. In every countiy, the stratum of intellectuals has been radically 
modified by ^e development of capitalism. The old model of intellec¬ 
tual was the organizing element in a society with a prevalently peasant 
and artisanal basis. In order to organize the State and to organize 
commerce, the ruling class produced a particular type of intellectual 
Industry has introduced a new' model of intellectual: the technical 
organizer, the specialist in applied science. In societies in which the 
economic forces have developed in a capitalist direction, up to the 
point where they have absorbed the greater part of national activity, 
it is this second model of intellectual which has prevailed, with all its 
characteristics of order and intellectual discipline. By contrast, in 
those countries in which agriculture continues to play a major or even 
a leading role, the old model remains predominant. It provides the 
bulk of the State personnel and locally, too, in the villages and little 
country towns, it play^ the part of intermediary between the peasant 
and the administration in general. In Southern Italy, this model pre¬ 
dominates, with all its characteristic features; democratic in the face 
it turns towards the peasantry; reactionary in that turned towards the 
great landowners and the government; much given to political 
intrigue, corrupt and untrustworthy. One could not understand the 
traditional cast of the Southern political parties if one did not take 
the characteristics of this social stratum into account. 

2, The Southern intellectual comes in the main from a class which 
is still very strong in the South: the rural bourgeoisie. This means 
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the small or medium landowner who is not a peasant, who does not 
work the land, who would find it shameful to farm his own land but 
who wants to extract from the little land he has - leased out either 
for rent or on a share-cropping basis - enough to live respectably, 
to send his sons to universit> or the seminary^ and to give a dowry U) 
his daughters, who must marry an officer or a civil functionary of the 
State. From this class background, the intellectuals derive a fierce 
antipathy to the working peasant, considered as a work machine that 
can be bled dry and then replaced, given tlie excess working popula¬ 
tion. They also derive from their class an ataristic, instinctual feeling 
of blind fear of the peasants and their destructive violence; and from 
this in turn they derive the habit of refined hypocrisy and an extremely 
refined an of decciring and subduing the peasant masses. 

3. Since the clergy belongs to the social group of intellectuals, it 
is necessary to note the features that distinguish the Southern clergy 
as a whole from the Northern clergy. The Northern priest is generally 
the son of an artisan or a peasant; he has democrade sympathies and 
is more tied to the peasant masses. Morally he is more upright than 
the Southern priest, who often cohabits more or less openly witli a 
woman; and he therefore exercises a spiritual office that is socially 
more far-reaching, guiding a family's whole actirity. In the North, the 
separation of Church and State and the expropriation of ecclesiastical 
goods were more radical than in the South, w^here the parishes atid 
convents have retained or rebuilt considerable assets, botli fixed and 
moveable. In the South, the peasant thinks of the priest (i) as a 
bailiff, with whom the peasant comes into conflict on the question of 
rents; (2) as a usurer who demands extremely high rates of interest 
and brings the religious element into play in order to make sure he 
collects his rent or interest; (3) as a man subject to all the usual 
passions (women and money) and who, therefore, from a spiritual 
point of xiew, does not inspire confidence in his discretion and impar¬ 
tiality. Confession, then, has only a minimal guiding role and the 
peasant, even though he is often superstitious in a pagan way, has 
little time for the clergy. All this explains why the Partito Popoiare has 
never had a leading role in the South (except in a few areas of Sicily) 
and does not possess a network of institutions and mass tirganizations. 
The peasant's attitude to the clergy^ can be summed up by the popular 
saying, ‘The priest is a priest w'hen he's at the altar; anywhere else, 
he’s a man like all the rest.’ 
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The Southern peasant is linked to the great landowner through 
the mediation of the intellectua!. The peasant movements, in that 
they do not take the form of mass organizations that are autonomous 
and independent, at least in a formal sense (i.e. organizations capable 
of selecting peasant cadres of peasant origin and of reflecting the 
differentiations and advances taking place in the movement) always 
end up by finding themselves a place within the normal articulations 
of the State apparatus - the communal and provimtial councils and 
the Chamber of Deputies. This process takes place through the com- 
position and decomposition of local parties, whose personnel is made 
up of intellectuals, but which are controlled by the major landowners 
and their agents - men like Salandra, Orlando, Di Cesarb. 

The War appeared to introduce a new element into this t}pe of 
organization with the war-veterans’ movement, in wltich the peasani- 
soldiers and the ofiicer-intellcctuals made up a more united bloc and 
one which was to a certain extent opposed to the great landowners. 
It did not last long; the last trace of it is the National Union conceived 
by Amendola, which still retains some glimmer of existence thanks 
to its anti-Fascism. However, given the complete absence of any 
tradition ol explicit organization on the part of democratic intellectuals 
in the South, even something like this grouping must be given due 
attention and taken into account, since, with a change in the overall 
political conditions, it could develop from a tiny trickle of water into 
a swollen and muddy torrent, 

I’he only region in which the war-veterans’ movement had a 
dearer profile and succeeded in creating a more solid social structure 
for itself is Sardinia. And this is understandable: the reason is, pre¬ 
cisely, that in Sardinia the class of great landowners is extremely 
small, has no function and does not possess the extremely ancient 
cultural and governmental traditions of the mainland South, The 
pressure exerted from below by the masses of peasants and shepherds 
is not counterbalanced by the crushing weight of the higher social 
stratum of the big landowner, so the ruling intellectuals feel that 
pressure in all its strength and make greater strides forward than the 
National Union. 

The situation in Sicily has features that differentiate it very clearly 
from the situation of both Sardinia and the mainland. The big land- 
owners are much more cohesive and resolute than in the mainland 
South. Moreover, there is a certain amount of industry in Sicily and 
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a highly developed commerce {Sicily is the richest region of the South 
of Italy and one of the richest in Italy). The upper classes are keenly 
aware of theit importance in national life and they make their weight 
felt, Sicily and Piedmont are the tw'o regions which have provided 
the Italian State with the greatest number of political leaders; they 
are the two regions which have had a dominant role from 1870 
onwards. The Sicilian ptrpular masses are more advanced than those 
of the rest of the South, but their progress has taken a typically 
Sicilian form. A Sicilian mass socialism exists, with a tradition and a 
development all its own. In the 1922 Chamber it had about twenty 
deputies out of the fifty-two elected on the island. 

We have said that the Southern peasant is linked to the great 
landowner through the mediation of the intellectual. This model of 
organization is the mosi widespread throughout the whole of the 
mainland South and in Sicily, It results tn a monstrous agrarian bloc 
whichj as a whole, functions as an intermediary^ and overseer for 
Northern capitalism and the great banks. Its sole aim is to preserve 
the status quo. There is no glimmer of intellectual light within ihts 
bloc, no programme, no urge low'ards betterment and progress. If 
any idea or programme has been put forward, it is always one that 
originated outside the South, in the conservative agrarian political 
groups (especially the 'fuscan ones) which were allied in Parliament 
with the consemtives of the Southern agrarian bloc. Sonnino and 
Franchetti were among the few intelligent bourgeois thinkers who 
saw the Southern problem as a national problem and outlined a gov¬ 
ernment plan to solve it,’ 

What was Sonnino and Franchetti's point of view? That it was 
necessary to create an economically independent middle stratum in 
the Italian South, that would fulfil the role of 'public opinion' (as 
they then put it), limiting the cruel and arbitrary actions of the land- 
owner^, on one side, and moderating the rebelliousness of the 
impoverished peasants, on the other. Sonnino and Franchetti had 

' Sidney Sonnino and l.eopoldn Franchetti were promincm (onservative politicians 
from Tuscati>, In 1876, they larricd out a priviite ln^estigadon of the socio-economic, 
txilirical and administrative problems of the South, which first brought 
attention. They publi$hed their ftndtogs in iS77> a rwo-volumr study entitled /nrAifsin 
ff) Stcifia- Sonnino’s volume was subtitled i (ontdJini [The Pfamnis] and franchetti s Le 
coTidizhni e Jt!!a SmUu {PoiUka} and Adminatram e tu 

Sieity], 
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been terrifted by the popularity that the Bakuninisl ideas of the First 
International had aehieved in ihe South of Italy. Their fear led them 
to make blunders that were often grotesque. In one of their publica¬ 
tions, for example, the} cite the fact that an inn or cheap trattoria in 
a CLalabrian town {we are quoting from memory) was named after 
‘The Strikers’ [sciopiranti\y as cndence of how widespread and deep- 
rooted Internationalist ideas were. This fact, if it is true {and it must 
be, given the intellectual probity of the authors) can be explained 
more simply if one recalls how many Albanian colonies there are in 
the South and how the word skipetari [‘Albanians’] has undergone 
the strangest and most curious deformations in the various dialects 
{so that in certain documents of the Venetian Republic we read about 
military' formations made up of S'ciopeta). Now then, it is not so much 
that Bakunin’s theories were widely known in the South as that the 
situation itself w as such that it could have suggested Bakunin’s theor¬ 
ies to him. Certainly, the impoverished peasants of the South were 
thinking about ‘smashing everything up’ long before Bakunin’s brain 
dreamed up the theory' of ‘pandestruction’. 

The government plan of Sonnino and Franc he tti never even came 
anywhere near being put into practice. Nor could it: the nexus of 
relations between North and South in the organization of the national 
economy and the State is such that the birth of a broad middle class, 
in the economic sense {or, in other words the birth of a broad capital¬ 
ist bourgeoisie) would be almost impossible. Any accumulation of 
capital on the spot, any accumulation of savings, is made impossible 
by the fiscal and customs system and by the fact that the capitalists 
who own firms do not transform their profits into new capital locally, 
because they are not local people. When emigration reached the 
gigantic proportions it did in the twentieth century and the first remit¬ 
tances began flooding in from America, liberal economists triumph¬ 
antly shouted ‘Sonnino’s dream is coming true. A silent revolution 
is taking place in the South which, slowly but surely, will change the 
whole social and economic structure of the countri?^.’ But the State 
intervened and the silent revolution was smothered at birth. The 
government offered treasury bonds at fixed interest and the emigrants 
and their families turned from being agents of the silent revolution 
into agents for financing the State’s subsidies to the parasitical indus¬ 
tries of the North. Francesco Nitti, as a democrat, standing formally 
outside the Southern agrarian bloc, might have seemed just the man 
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to put Sonnino’s programme into effect. On the contrary ^ he was the 
most effective agent of Northern capitalism, raking in the last 
resources of the savings of the South. The thousands of millions 
swallowed up by the Banm di sconto almost all came from the South. 
The great majority of the 400,000 creditors of the Bancd italiam di 
sconto were Southern savers. 

Over and above the agrarian bloc, there is also an intellectual bloc 
at work in the South, which in practice has served up till now to 
prevent the cracks in the agrarian bloc from becoming too dangerous 
and causing a landslide. Giustino Fortunate and Benedetto Croce 
are the exponents of this intellectual bloc and they can therefore be 
considered as the most active reactionaries of the entire peninsula. 

We have said that Southern Italy is an area of extreme social disin¬ 
tegration. This formula can be applied not only to the peasants but 
also to the intellectuals, It is a striking fact that, in the South, along¬ 
side the vast landed estates, there have always existed and still exist 
great accumulations of culture and intelligence in single individuals 
or small groups of ^eat intellectuals, while there is no organization 
of culture at a lower level. The South has the Laterza publishing 
house and the review La Critica. It has academics and cultural bodies 
of the greatest erudition. But it does not have small or medium-sized 
reviews and it does not have publishing houses around which middle- 
ranking groups of Southern intellectuals might form. Those South¬ 
erners who have tried to escape from the agrarian bloc and approach 
the Southern question in a radical way have found a welcome in 
reviews published outside the South and have grouped themselves 
around these reviews. One might even say that all thf; cultural initiat¬ 
ives by middle-ranking intellectuals that have taken place this centuiy' 
in Central and Northern Italy have been characterized by South- 
emism, because they have been strongly influenced by intellectuals 
from the South: all the reriews of the group of Florentine intellectuals 
[La Voce; LVmU); the reriews of the Christian democrats (L'Azione, 
of Cesena); the re\iews of the young Emilian and jVlilanese liberals 
published by G. Bonarelli (La Patna in Bologna or L Azione in Milan) 
and, finally, Gobetti’s Rivoluzione liberale. 

Well, the supreme political and intellectual moderators of all these 
initiatives have been Giustino Fortunato and Benedetto Croce. In far 
wider circles than the stifling sphere of the agrarian bloc, they have 
managed to ensure that the way in which the Southern question 
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"was approached did not go beyond certain limits, did not become 
revolutionary. As men of the highest culture and intelligence, raised 
on the traditional terrain of the South but linked to European and 
hence world culture, they had all the gifts necessary to satisfy the 
intellectual needs of the most sincere representatives of the educated 
youth of the South, to calm down any passing itch they might feel to 
rebel against existing conditions and to steer them along a middle 
way of classical serenity of thought and action. The so-called neo- 
Protestants or Calvinists have not understood that in Italy, since a 
mass religious reformation would be impossible given the conditions 
of modern civilization, the only historically possible reformation has 
already taken place, with the philosophy of Benedetto Croce. The 
direction and method of thought have been changed and a new con¬ 
ception of the world has been constructed, transcending Catholicism 
and every other form of religion based on mjth. In this sense, Bened¬ 
etto Croce has fulfilled an extremely important ‘national’ function. 
He has detached the radical intellectuals of the South from the peas¬ 
ant masses and made them participate in national and European 
culture. Through this culture, he has ensured the absorption of these 
intellectuals by the national bourgeoisie and hence by the agrarian 
bloc. 

VOfdine Nuam and the Turin communists, ev<:n if, in a certain 
sense, they can be related to the intellectual formations already men¬ 
tioned - even if they too have felt the influence of Giustino Fortunate 
and Benedetto Croce - nevertheless represent at the same time a 
complete break with that tradition and the beginning of a new devel¬ 
opment, which has already borne fruit and will continue to do so. As 
has already been pointed out, the Turin communists have identified 
the urban proletariat as the modem protagonist of Italian history and 
hence also of the Southern question. Having served as intermediaries 
between the proletariat and certain strata of left-wing intellectuals, 
they have succeeded in modi^ing the latter’s mental outlook — if not 
completely, then certainly to a considerable degree. 

I'his is the principal feature of the figure of Pietro Gobetti, if one 
thinks carefully about it. Gobetti was not a communist and would 
probably never have become one. But he had understood the social 
and historical position of the proletariat and his thought could no 
longer develop in isolation from this element. In our work together 
On the paper, we placed Gobetti in contact with a living world that 
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he had previously only known through the formulae of books. And 
since his most striking character!sties were intellectual honesty and 
a complete lack of any petty vanity and me an-minded ness, he could 
not but conyince himself that a whole series of traditional ways of 
regarding and thinking about the proletariat were false and unjust. 

Wliat was the effect on Gobetti of these contacts with the prolet¬ 
arian world? They were the source and stimulus for a new conception 
that we do not wish to go into here: a conception that in great part 
goes back to syndicalism and the way of thinking of the intellectual 
syndicalists. In this view' of the world, the principles of liberalism are 
projected from the order of individual phenomena to that of mass 
phenomena. The qualities of excellence and prestige in the life of 
individuals are carried over into the classes, which are regarded 
almost as collective indiridualihes. I'his outlook generally leads, in 
the intellectuals who share it, to a position of pure contemplation and 
registration of merits and demerits; to an odious and stupid position 
as referees of contests and allocators of prizes and punishments. In 
practice, Gobetti escaped this destiny. 1 !e showed himself to be an 
extraordinarily talented cultural organizer and he performed a role 
in these recent times that should not be ignored or undervalued by 
the workers. He dug out a trench beyond which those groups of 
honest and sincere intellectuals, who in 1919-21 had felt that the 
proletariat would have made a better ruling class than the bourgeoisie, 
could not retreat. Some people in good faith and all honesty', others 
in extremely bad faith and dishonestly, went round repeating that 
Gobetti was nothing but a communist in disguise: an agent if not for 
the Communist Party, at least for the communist group of L'Ordine 
Nu&m, There is no need to deny such fatuous rumours. The figure 
of Gobetti and the movement he represented were spontaneous prod¬ 
ucts of the new historical climate in Italy. That is their significance 
and importance. We have sometimes been reproached by comrades 
in the Party for not haring fought against the Rivoiuzime liberak 
current of ideas. Indeed, this lack of conflict was taken as evidence 
of the organic link, of a Machiavellian nature (as people say) between 
us and Gobetti, We could not fight against Gobetti because he was 
developing and representing a movement that should not be fought 
against, at least where its main principles were cont:emed. 

Failing to understand that means failing to understand the question 
of intellectuals and the function they perform in the class struggle. 
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Gobetti, in practice^ sensed us as a link: (i) with tliose intellectuals 
raised on the terrain of capitalist technique who had adopted a left 
position, favourable to the dictatorship of the proletariat, in 1919- 
20; (2) with a series of Southern intellectuals who, through more 
complex relationships, approached the Southern question in a differ- 
ent way from the traditional one, introducing the Northern proletariat 
into the equation (out of these intellectuals, Guido Dorso is the most 
substantial and interesting figure). Why should we have fought against 
the Rivoluzione fiberde movement? Perhaps because it was not made 
up of pure communists who had accepted our programme and doc¬ 
trine down to the last full stop? It could not have been asked of 
them to do this because it would have been a paradox, politically and 

historically* 

Intellectuals develop slowly, far more slowly than any other social 
group, because of their very nature and historical function. They 
represent the entire cultural tradition of a people; they seek to express 
and synthesize the whole of its history. That is true in particular of 
the old type of intellectual, born on peasant sod. It is absurd to think 
that such intellectuals, en masse^ can possibly break completely with 
the past and transplant themselves entirely on to the terrain of a new 
ideology* It is absurd where intellectuals en mmse are concerned and 
perhaps absurd as well for very' many intellectuals taken individually, 
however many sincere efforts they may make and wish to make. 

Now, we are interested in the mass of intellectuals and not only 
the individuals. Certainly, it is important and useful for the proletariat 
that one or more intellectuals, as individuals, should adhere to its 
programme and its doctrine; should merge with the proletariat, 
becoming one with it and feeling themselves to be an integral part 
of it The proletariat, as a class, is short of organizing elements; it 
does not have its own layer of intellectuals and it will only be able to 
form such a stratum, veiy' slowly and laboriously, after the conquest 
of State power. But it is also important and useful that a break should 
take place vriihin the mass of intellectual si a break of an organic 
nature, historically characterized. It is important that there should be 
formed, as a mass formation, a left tendency in the modem sense - 
that is a tendency oriented towards the revolutionary proletariat. 

This formation of intellectuals is needed if we are to see an alliance 
between the proletariat and the peasant massesi even more so, an 
alliance between the proletariat and the peasant masses of the South. 
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The proletariat’s destruction of the Southern agrarian bloc depends 
on its succeeding in organizing increasingly significant masses of 
impoverished peasants into autonomous and independent formations, 
through the efforts of its Party. But the degree to which it will succeed 
in this indispensable task depends, as well, on its capacity to split 
apart the intellectual bloc that constitutes the flexible but extremely 
resistant armour of the agrarian bloc. The proletariat was helped 
towards the accomplishment of this task by Piero Ciobem and we 
think that the dead man’s friends will continue with the work he 
undertook, even without his guidance. The task undertaken is enorm¬ 
ous and difficult, but worthy of‘ every sacrifice (even thar of life, as 
in Gobetti’s case) on the part of those intellectuals in both North 
and South (and there are many of them, more than is generally 
believed) who have understood that only two social forces are essen¬ 
tially national and bearers of the future: the proletariat and the peas¬ 
ants .., 

Drafted between September and November 1926 
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